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SOME PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF A DEPARTMENT OP MEASUREMENTS 

Helen Davis 
Director of MeaturemenU and Special Education, Jackeon, Michiffon 

The problems outlined below have been selected for presenta- 
tion as the result of a year's experience in directing measurement 
work in a city of fifty thousand. To one old in the service, they 
will perhaps appear too simple to deserve mention. They rep- 
resent, however, problems actually confronted in the work of 
organization, and to one inexperienced in administration, they 
are truly formidable. They include mainly those types of situa- 
tions that are constantly arising and demanding immediate action, 
but which, to my knowledge, are not mentioned in any publica- 
tions that discuss the use of measurements in the public schools. 
The purpose of this article is to describe these types of prob- 
lems, and to suggest briefly a few principles and methods that 
may be of some service to one tmdertaking the organization of 
a department for the first time. 

The Probwm of Acquainting the Teachers with the 

Functions of the Department 

Much time will be saved and many misunderstandings 
avoided, if a bulletin giving some general information regarding 
the newly created department and its aims is distributed among 
the teachers early fn the term. This bulletin should include such 
information as : (a) a general statement of the aims of the de- 
partment — ^the purpose of mental and educational tests, how they 
can be of service to teachers and to pupils, what kinds of 
information concerning a pupil they can and cannot reveal; 
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(&) an exi>1^0atiof| of test terminology — the meaning of mental 
age,^ int.eHfg!biice quotient, Binet, achievement scores, median, 
st^ndarcfs/Yiorms, percentile rank, etc. ; (c) some general prin- 
.•*. •fS^es'of test procedure — such as cautions against interruptions 
:*.//* during both individual and group examinations, against asking 
pupils point blank if they have had a "'mental test" or telling 
them that they are about to be given an "'intelligence examina- 
tion," and against announcing intelligence scores and ratings to 
pupils and parents. There should be included also such general 
principles as the imperative need of accuracy, the necessity of 
noting conditions that may have influenced performance in the 
test, and the desirability of conducting the testing as if it were 
an ordinary school exercise. 

Probi^Ems of Test Administration 
i. individual examining 

Calls for individual examinations will be more or less con- 
tinuous throughout the year. Teachers should be supplied with 
a standard form on which to report children for individual exam- 
ination. For this purpose a card may be used which will call for 
such information as name of pupil, chronological age, grade 
level, school record, and any other data that will aid the exam- 
iner to a more complete understanding of the case. The use of 
a standard form of this sort simplifies the problem of filing, 
and enables the examiner to determine readily in which schools 
and in which grades the needs are most urgent, and how he can 
arrange his schedule so as to be most economical of time» 

As a rule, individual testing should be done in the school 
buildings and during school hours. Only exceptional cases, and 
then only older children, should be brought to the office for exam- 
ination. Conduct the examination in a special room, away from 
noise in the halls, and where possibilities of interruption are at 
a minimum. When calling a child from the room, avoid arousing 
the comments of his classmates, and assure him at once that he 
is being called out to do you a favor and not for any mis- 
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demeanor. Save for special reasons, do not permit the testing 
to extend through the recess period or after school hours. 

2. GROUP EXAMINING 

a. Instructing teachers. — ^When a rapid general survey of 
the whole system is to be made, group tests must be employed. 
Most of the group tests now on the market are simple enough 
to be administered by the teachers after they have been instructed 
in their use by the chief examiner. For purposes of instruction, 
teachers' meetings may conveniently be called by schools, pro- 
vided the number in the group will not exceed twenty or thirty. 
Notice of the meeting, together with a statement of its purpose, 
should be sent out at least a week in advance. If the manual of 
directions for giving the test is distributed with the notices, and 
assignments are made covering the most essential points, the 
amount of time spent in explanation during the meeting will be 
greatly reduced. 

When giving instructions to the assembled group, the follow- 
ing general points should be covered first : the name of the test, 
its author, the principles underl3ring its construction (its differ- 
ent parts and, briefly, what each is designed to test), its relia- 
bility, and the interpretation of results with special reference to 
the significance of medians, age standards, and grade standards. 

Instructions for giving the test, as outlined in the manual, 
should then be taken up in detail. They should be read with the 
teachers, and special attention should be called to the more im- 
portant points. Particular emphasis should be laid upon the im- 
portance (a) of uniform conditions, (6) of accurate timing, 
and, (r) of guarding against interruptions. In this connection 
have it definitely understood that all school projects are second- 
ary to this testing program and that visitors are not welcome. 
Have it understood also that the testing program should not be 
discussed beforehand with the pupils. 

When these instructions are properly understood, the tests 
may well be given to the teachers themselves. Before the blanks 
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are distributed it should be made clear that the object is to 
familiarize the teachers with the content of the test and to give 
them a better understanding of the attitude of the children when 
they take the test. Unless there is some reason to the contrary, 
announce that the administration is not interested in the scores 
that the teachers as individuals will make, that the papers will 
not be collected or the scores recorded. Give the test exactly as 
directed in the manual, except with respect to the time-limits, 
which may be advantageously shortened by a half or a third. 

When the test has been given, discuss in detail the instruc- 
tions for scoring. Provide each teacher with a set of stencils 
and have them score their own papers. Be careful to explain : 
(a) the use of stencils, (&) the scoring formula for each part, 
(c) transferring scores to the front page, (d) weighting, and (e) 
the prime necessity of accuracy. 

If the test blanks do not provide space for a short record of 
the child's school history, some code system should be arranged 
at this meeting for indicating a few important facts on the cover 
of the blanks. Some convenient scheme, such as R. for repeater, 
B.P. for extra promotion, C. for conditioned, S.S. for speed 
school, etc., may be adopted. Of particular importance in this 
code is some symbol — such as a question mark — for indicating 
those pupils who tested high but whose school achi^ements 
would have led their teachers to predict that they would test low, 
and vice versa. Such cases as these are of particular importance 
in follow-up work. 

b. Scoring and recording results. — ^Teachers should be re- 
quired to score the papers of the pupils under their charge, and 
this for several reasons : in the first place, if their professional 
attitude is what it should be, they are anxious to take an active 
part in the investigation; furthermore, to permit them to take 
part affords them valuable knowledge of the extent and variety 
of the individual differences among their pupils; and finally, a 
very important saving of time is secured for the department 
without imposing undue hardship upon any teacher. 
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Experience has shown that mistakes in teachers' scoring are 
frequent enough and serious enough to demand re-checking of 
all test-blanks at the department's office. This is particularly true 
of intelligence tests when individual adjustments are to be made 
on the basis of the scores or when critical scores are to be estab- 
lished for classifying pupils in different groups. However, if 
half the papers scored by a given teacher are found to be without 
error, the remaining half may be assumed to be correctly scored 
without re-checking them. 

Blanks should be returned to the office for re-checking within 
two weeks after the date of examination. The scores may 
then be transcribed in the order most convenient for filing. The 
blanks may afterwards be stored, or, in the case of educational 
tests, if the teachers are interested in basing instruction upon 
weaknesses as revealed in the tests, they may be returned to the 
schools. 

Records of the scores as checked by the office should be re- 
turned to the teachers. Where numerous or wide discrepancies 
have been discovered in the re-scoring, the matter ought to be 
brought to the attention of the teachers concerned and their mis- 
takes explained. 

c. Time-schedule of exandnations. — If the measurement 
program includes both intelligence and educational measure- 
ments, the intelligence testing should preferably be done first. 
The reasons for this are (i) all special adjustments should be 
made primarily on the basis of intelligence ratings, and (2) the 
results of educational tests are best interpreted in the light of the 
mental capacities of the children tested. 

The time of the semester at which group testing should be 
done is largely dependent upon the use to be made of the results 
obtained. Intelligence tests should be given preferably at the 
beginning of the fall term. Subsequent adjustments and plans for 
re-dassification at the beginning of the winter term can be made 
if these data are at hand. Then, too, a general survey of this 
sort made early in the year saves much individual testing. 
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Educational tests in the same subject matter should be given 
at least two or three times a year. A survey at the beginning 
of the fall term indicates the condition of the grades and furnishes 
a point of attack for determining what is to be done. The test 
repeated during the mid-year reveals what has been accomplished 
during the first term, and a repetition at the dose of the spring 
term indicates the work accomplished and the progress achieved 
for the year. When deciding upon the day of the week for the 
test, some consideration should be given to those days on which 
attendance is likely to be highest ; for example, in many school 
systems attendance tends to fall off on Monday and Friday. 

All wholesale testing should be done on schedule— on the 
same day and at the same hour in all buildings. There is per- 
haps some slight advantage to be gained in giving educational 
tests during the subject period. Intelligence testing should be 
done preferably during the first period in the morning, beginning 
ten to fifteen minutes after school convenes to allow all stragglers 
to be in their seats. Scheduling tests for this period of the day 
eliminates those criticisms which arise from the popular belief 
that pupil's minds are "brighter" at the beginning of the school 
day. 

d. Types of classes to be included. — When making a gen- 
eral survey throughout the grades, the question sometimes arises 
whether or not the children in the special schools should be in- 
cluded. Children in the open-air, deaf, blind, and ungraded rooms 
are in a certain sense mentally handicapped ; their performances 
are not those of normal children. On the other hand, they form 
an integral part of the school system, and with the exception of 
pupils in the classes for the feeble-minded, they are in the main 
following the regtdar course of study. If the school system were 
less highly organized most of these children would be found in 
the regular grade rooms and their scores would be included with- 
out question in the city distributions, so that the only justifica- 
tion for excluding them from these distributions lies in the fact 
that their handicaps have been recognized and that they have 
been grouped accordingly. If test scores in these schools can be 
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used in re-classifying within the groups, or if the department is 
interested in the data for purposes of comparison, the tests should 
be given. In making distributions, however, it is advisable to 
have the data classified in such a way that they may or may not 
be included in the standard city distribution. 

PrOBI^EMS of C1.ASSIFICATION 

Any testing program, to justify its existence, must result in 
a more homogeneous grouping of the children tested and event- 
ually in a differentiation of the course of study and methods 
of instruction to accord with the revised grouping. This work 
of classification presents numerous special problems, the solution 
of which gives rise to certain general principles of procedure that 
are perhaps worth mentioning here. 

( 1 ) Utilize at the outset those administrative devices already 
in operation in the local system. Thus, if there exist speed classes 
or ungraded classes, an obvious first step is to make sure that 
pupils assigned to these rooms are henceforth scientifically 
selected. 

(2) Set up definite standards for every type of adjustment. 
In the minds of the director and examiners at least, there should 
be a clear definition in scientific terms of the types of pupils 
eligible to special classes of various sorts or to special promotions, 
e. g., a certain range of intelligence quotients and of mental ages 
should obtain for pupils selected for double work, another for 
pupils selected for ungraded classes, and so on. Of course, there 
will be instances in which the test rating must be disregarded be- 
cause other factors, equally important, indicate some other dis- 
position of the pupil^ but care must be taken that these variations 
from the rule do not become so numerous that the homogeneity of 
the group is destroyed. Care must be taken, for instance, to guard 
against the tendency of some principals to transfer 'misfits' to 
the special room geographically most convenient, without proper 
consideration of the real needs of the pupils or the purpose of 
the class in question. Similarly, unless caution is exercised in 
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keeping the groups separate, there is a tendency for speech de- 
fectives, sight and hearing defectives, feeble-minded, and anaemic 
to be grouped together in one room. In case a child is eligible to 
two or more special classes, he should be assigned first to that 
class in which some of his defects may be lessened, if not cured. 
Thus an anaemic, feeble-minded child should be sent first to the 
open-air class and later transferred to the ungraded^ ; or a feeble- 
minded child with a curable speech defect, should have that de- 
fect alleviated and then be sent to the ungraded room. 

(3) Give due consideration to scholarship records and teach- 
ers' opinions when making individual adjustments. This rule 
should hold in all cases, whether the test and the teachers agree 
or not. Frequently teachers can furnish data regarding home 
conditions, health, social characteristics, such as industry, am- 
bition, etc., which may be decisive in determining where a 
child should be placed. In cases of wide discrepancy, where the 
evidence is such that one is still warranted in proceeding in the 
direction indicated by the test score, a frank presentation of the 
reasons for acting at variance with the teacher's judgment will 
do much to keep the teachers in sympathy with the administration. 

(4) R^-examine all doubtful cases. In instances of wide 
disagreement between teachers' estimates and test scores, an- 
other examination should be given before classification is at- 
tempted. If there are enough cases of this kind, they may be 
re-examined as a group by another form of the same group test, 
or if especially accurate ratings are desired, they should be given 
an individual examination. 

(5) All adjustments that bid fair to affect the child's edu- 
cational career for more than a year should be made only 
after an individual examination, ordinarily the Binet. Children 
assigned to a class for the feeble-minded usually spend the rest 
of their school lives there. It follows that, before a child is 
committed to a room of this type, it is essential that all pre- 
cautions be taken to have complete and reliable information con- 
cerning the case. 

'The term "ungraded'' throaghout this paper has reference to those claww 
designed for the definitely feeble mindedL 
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(6) The director should make adjustments, having in mind 
not only the system of school organization obtaining at the 
moment, but also having in mind the possibility ei future modi- 
fications of the system. Thus, classification might proceed in 
the direction of a plan of organization that provided courses of 
study and methods of instruction adapted to five levels of mental 
efficiency : (a) children definitely feeble-minded but not institu- 
tional cases, (&) dull and backward children, (c) normal chil- 
dren, (rf) superior children, (e) very superior children. 

(7) The first step toward such a classification as that just 
mentioned might be taken by making provision for the two ex-' 
treme groups, i. e., for the feeble-minded and for the gifted. 
This leads to the consideration of certain special principles that 
should operate in the selection of these groups. 

(a) A preliminary selection of candidates for the classes for 
the feeble-minded may be made on the basis of percentile rank 
in a group intelligence test. However, all cases of this sort should 
be re-examined with the Binet scale before pupils are finally 
transferred. Re-examination by another form or kind of group 
examination is not advisable, because very frequently children 
who score extremely low on a group test, when given the Binet, 
prove to be children who are not mentally defective (many of 
them actually testing normal) but who are lacking in ability to 
read. For this reason, they should be given an examination in 
which ability to score high is not dependent upon school skill. 

(b) When assigning children to tmgraded groups, care 
should be exercised that the child is not being put in a group 
distinctly inferior to him, and one in which the type of work is 
wholly unsuited to his needs and capacities. Thus, a child with 
an I. Q. of 75 is as much out of place among children with 
I. Q.'s of 50 as he is among normal children. 

(r) Children at the upper end of the scale of intelligence are 
often capable of doing twice as much work in the same amount 
of time as children who cluster around the average. Children 
assigned to special classes for the gifted should be selected on 
the basis of both mental age and I. Q. That is, the child should 
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meet the mental age requirement for the grade he is about to 
enter, as well as the I. Q. standard for a gifted child. Thus to 
take an extrenle case, a pupil in the fifth grade, although he 
might have an I. Q. of 130, could not be expected to do average 
work for the grade if his mental age were only nine years and 
six months. No matter how high a child's I. Q. may be, he can- 
not be expected to do successful work tmless he is mentally at 
age for his grade. If assignments are made according to group 
intelligence ratings, children should be selected according to age- 
percentile rank, e. g., pupils selected for the third grade should 
be in the 90th percentile or above in the 8-year group, and pupils 
selected for the fourth grade should be in the 90th percentile 
or above in the 9-year group, etc. 

((/) In the selection of pupils for gifted classes, teachers' 
judgments should be given considerable weight. Unless a child 
is exceptionally gifted, he will jRnd work of this sort difficult 
if he has not had the necessary educational background. How- 
ever, teachers' estimates should not always take precedence over 
test ratings, particularly if the test rating is exceptionally high. 
In cases of this sort it is advisable to secure from the elementary 
supervisor some statement as to the achievement standards of the 
teacher in question, the quality of her teaching, and on what she 
places emphasis in the classroom. If she is a teacher who stresses 
drill, or who maintains very high standards of achievement, the 
child may usually be sent without further delay or re-examination. 

If the opposite situation occurs, where the teacher is certain 
the child is capable of being accelerated, and his test standing is 
low, he should be re-examined. Occasionally a child does not do 
himself justice in a group examination. Generally, however, 
cases of this sort prove to be instances in which the first test 
rating is accurate, but in which the child is a year or two older 
than his classmates so that his maturity has influenced the teacher 
in placing her estimate too high. Examples of this sort serve to 
show the importance of considering I. Q.'s and percentile ranks 
in the selection of children for this tjrpe of work. 
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Teachers sometimes object to giving special promotion to a 
child whose test rating indicates that he is capable of more ad- 
vanced work, on the ground that his writing or spelling is poor. 
These objections should have little weight. If the child reads 
well and is doing average or better work (though not necessarily 
exceptional) in the regtdar promotional subjects, one is justified 
in allowing him to try the advanced work. 

(e) If transfer to gifted classes is not compulsory and the 
pupils must come from several different sections to some central 
school, one-third to one-half more children should be considered 
as candidates than the rooms will accommodate. Parents' objec- 
tions, time of year, distance, fear of "crowding" — all tend to 
reduce to a considerable degree the number originally selected. 
Some of these pupils whose transfer is thus opposed may be taken 
care of by means of special promotions. 

(8) The removal of the definitely sub-normal usually ac- 
centuates the problem of the border-line group. There is to be 
found in all the elementary grades, a considerable number of over- 
age children who are too advanced to be put in an ungraded 
room (particularly among younger children) and yet too lacking 
in intelligence to keep the pace of the regular grade. These 
"slow-dull" children are capable of academic progress, but at a 
slower pace and under modified tutelage. We have found in our 
own system that the segregation of these children (one type 
ranging in chronological age from 6j4 to 12 years, and the other 
from 12 to 16, and both ranging in I. Q. roughly from 70-85) 
has been of distinct pedagogical value, both to the children segre- 
gated and to the groups from which they were taken. 

J(9) The examination of most school systems reveals a small 
group of retarded children whose retardation has come not on 
account of mental deficiency, but on account of transfers, pro- 
longed absences, or some other accidental factor. Provision for 
children of this type can be made by organizing classes in the 
junior high school building to which they may be transferred upon 
completion of at least the fourth grade. Here they can be given 
academic work of fifth- and sixth-grade difficulty, and at the same 
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time secure the advantages of associating with pupils of their own 
age, and of including in their school program some subjects of a 
more practical nature, such as shop work, household economics, 
printing, manual arts, etc 

• ( id) After provision has been made for these various spe- 
cial groups, some consideration should be given to the classifica- 
tion of those who remain in the regular grade rooms. The most 
obvious plan is a three-fold division of these pupils into groups 
that are slow, average, and good. A scheme of this sort must 
generally be worked out gradually. It may be put into operation 
first in those rooms that have whole grades ; and later, as condi- 
tions permit, it may be extended through the system. The adop- 
tion of such a plan involves the problems of revising the course 
of study and of providing for the continuance of each of these 
groups as a separate tmit through the grades. 

(ii) The program of classification thus far outlined con- 
cerns children who have already made some progress through the 
grades. Ideally, however, it is obvious that classification should 
begin at the outset, that is in the first grade. Although several 
group intelligence examinations have been devised for use in the 
first grade, we feel that in the case of incoming first-grade pupils 
greater reliability is secured by individual examination. A plan 
of this sort is not impossible if kindergarten teachers are drafted 
into the service. A course in the administration of the Binet 
examination may be conducted for kindergarten teachers with 
very satisfactory results if the teachers once understand how 
important the matter of classification is, and of what advantage 
it is to them to have a means of determining accurately the 
capacities of the children in their charge. When kindergarten 
teachers are trained in the use of the scale, children may be tested 
at leisure during the year, and the small percentage of children 
who enter the first grade without kindergarten training may be 
tested by the department at the opening of each semester. 

The first year a plan of this sort is put into operation, it may 
be advisable to set the standard for admission somewhat lower 
than that which is to be adopted ultimately. There are several 
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reasons for this : if changes are to be made later, it is ea^er to 
raise the requirements than to lower them ; there will be many 
puzzled parents to whom the conditions of admission must be ex- 
plained and the fewer the children excluded the fewer the parental 
objections ; care must be taken that in certain sections of the city 
an added burden is not put upon the kindergarten teachers because 
of the number retained, and in the better sections of the city, that 
the first grades are not overcrowded. It should be explained to 
first-grade teachers, that, while the children assigned to them 
under this system are presumably capable of standard first-grade 
work, there are other factors besides intelligence which have 
bearing upon a child's success in school. Most important of these 
are attendance and attention. This warning is necessary, par- 
ticularly when the plan of admission is new, to guard against the 
attitude sometimes assumed by teachers that if a child has the 
capacity for learning, that in itself is sufficient to assure his 
success. 

The many levels of capacity and the wide range of individual 
difference revealed by the examination of the children about to 
enter the school system furnish much valuable evidence for con- 
vincing the school officials that there is a real need for widening 
and differentiating the course of study, for establishing new 
types of classes, and for increasing the instructional units to 
approximate more closely the different levels of capacity. 

The Probi^eh of Meeting Parents' Objections 

Wheneve^re-dassification is undertaken on a large scale, or 
whenever childr^ of like abilities are sent to a central school at 
some distance from their district, considerable time must be de- 
voted to meeting parents' objections. In so far as possible, deal- 
ings with the parents should be delegated to the teachers of the 
particular pupils concerned. Teachers are generally better able 
to cope with the situation because of their personal contact with 
the pufMl's daily life and their familiarity with his home condi- 
tions ; and for this reason, many parents are more willing to com- 
ply when the decision appears to have been made by the teacher. 
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than they are if they feel that their children are being handled by 
an impersonal system operated in some central administrative 
office. For the sake of uniformity and to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, a brief outline of the plan of classification to be followed, 
and its purpose, together with arguments for meeting objections 
to it, should be put in the hands of every teacher who is likely to be 
called upon to defend the administration and its policies. Teach- 
ers should understand, however, that in offering explanations or 
defense of the system they should not announce the intelligence 
scores of individual pupils. If these explanations by the teachers 
fail to satisfy the parents or if they are persistent in their request 
for the test ratings of their children, they should then be referred 
to the office of the department. 

When explaining to parents the reasons for transfers, par- 
ticularly for transfers to the ungraded room, blunt reference to 
"mental deficiency" or "feeble-mindedness" should be avoided. 
Stress may be laid to better advantage upon such arguments as 
that the child is not up to grade and is in need of special help ; 
that some children are "young for their years" and should have 
considerable individual instruction; that special classes are or- 
ganized for the specific purpose of giving such children this bene- 
fit of individual instruction and a larger share of a teacher's 
time ; that the child will be receiving instruction that costs much 
more than that given in the larger classes of the regular grades ; 
that every opportunity is afforded for the child to progress at 
his own rate, with more time devoted to the subjects which he 
finds more difficult and with proportionately shorter periods to the 
subjects in which he is doing satisfactory work ; that the oppor- 
tunities provided by the special class save the child from the 
humiliation of non-promotion and the formation of the unde- 
sirable habit of failure. 

The PROBI.EM OF PUBUCITY 

The department should give publicity to the work it is under- 
taking whenever a reasonable opportunity presents itself. Short 
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news items should appear frequently in the column of school 
news, and reporters are always glad to receive longer items or 
special stories for Sunday editions. However, experience has 
shown that to avoid serious misunderstandings, any material sub- 
mitted for publication should be prepared by the department (and 
if at all important, endorsed by the superintendent) and given to 
the reporter with the understanding that it appear verbatim. If 
for any reason the original draft does not meet with the reporter's 
approval, his revision should be submitted to the department be- 
fore it appears in print. A carelessly phrased sentence or a slight 
exaggeration of facts appearing in a local newspaper can easily 
cost the department much time and energy in refuting false 
charges and re-establishing confidence. For advertising within 
the system, an occasional few minutes in a teachers' meeting may 
be used to advantage in sketching briefly the results accomplished 
for the schools by measurement methods. 

Parent-teachers' meetings serve as an excellent channel for 
presenting to parents in an tmtechnical way what the new meth- 
ods of classification are, and what they mean for the children. 

Business organizations and womens' clubs are often glad to 
have special speakers appear on their programs, and when invita- 
tions of this sort are extended, they should be accepted, in so 
far as time permits. 

It is obvious that the content of material for publicity of the 
sort just mentioned should be very general in character. Critical 
scores, borderline cases, mental deficiency, etc., should be men- 
tioned only in general terms. References should never be per- 
sonal, and names of pupils are taboo. If any definite statements 
are to be made pertaining to policies and classification, it is well 
to keep in mind that they will be quoted many times over, and 
that the department may be called upon to defend them as often 
as they arc quoted. 

A few points that may be stressed to advantage on occasions 
of this sort are : how the school must meet the problem of indi- 
vidual differences; the reliability of test methods for determin- 
ing individual differences ; the advantages to be gained from uni- 
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form, objective standards of grading; the emphasis that test 
methods place upon the individual pupil ; the wisdom of setting 
up different standards of achievement for different levels of 
ability; the opportunities afforded the pupils by differentiation 
of curricula; testimonials of teachers, pupils, and parents con- 
cerning the value of the work. 

When the work of the department is to be discussed before 
a conference at which representatives from other school systems 
are to be present, it is good policy to submit, not only to the 
superintendent, but to the elementary supervisor or any other 
department that may in any way be concerned, a general outline 
of the topics to be presented. This is particularly true when the 
department is new and the director is not entirely familiar with 
the whole school situation. Occasionally, there exist undesirable 
situations, which though recognized within the system, may be 
more successfully handled if the knowledge of them is not ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the school. 

The Probi^em of Co-operation with Other Officers 

OF Administration 

It is peculiarly necessary in the case of the department of 
measurements that close co-operation and mutual understanding 
exist between it and other administrative departments. That the 
superintendent should be kept in close touch with all the work 
of the department is, of course, obvious. Some suggestions for 
maintaining this contact are presented in a later section. 

No measurement and classification program can be put into 
effect successfully without a clear understanding of the grade 
standards that prevail in the local system. This means that the 
director of the department must be thoroughly conversant with 
the course of study and must confer frequently with the grade 
supervisor concerning details. The supervisor frequently ren- 
ders valuable service also in advising with respect to teachers' 
abilities and standards. When teachers' estimates and pupils' 
achievements do not accord with test ratings, the supervisor can 
often point out the cause of the discrepancy. Weak teaching. 
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too much emphasis on drill and mechanics, over-valuation of 
memory, social standing, and the like, are often revealed as ex- 
erting considerable influence on teachers' estimates. It is the 
elementary supervisor through whom, more than any other agent, 
the Department of Measurements must hope to translate the re- 
sults of its educational testing program into vital modifications 
of classroom procedure, — the real justification of any program 
of testing. 

There are certain phases of re-classification which necessitate 
close co-operation with the hygiene department. Before children 
are assigned to special schools (particularly the gifted or the 
feeble-minded) fairly complete medical examinations should be 
given. Pathological cases should be referred to the school phy- 
sician, as well as those cases in which impaired vision or hearing, 
speech defects, or malnutrition rather than lack of intelligence, 
have interfered with a child's progress through the grades. 

Much valuable assistance can be obtained through the psycho- 
pathic or psychological clinics conducted by the city hospitals. It 
is also advisable early in the year to establish relations with the 
state institutions for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the in- 
corrigible, and to become familiar with the procedure for having 
children committed to them. In this connection, too, it is well to 
have a working knowledge of the court procedure applicable to 
these cases. 

The Attendance Department may often be of assistance in 
furnishing valuable supplementary data in certain kinds of cases. 
Teachers are sometimes disposed to bring cases of truancy, in- 
corrigibility, and indifference to the attention of the Measure- 
ment Department with the idea that the child's intelligence is at 
fault. A report on home conditions from the attendance officer 
will often indicate the real cause of the difficulty and suggest the 
best way to meet it. 

Probli^ms or Internai. Administration 

I. FOI.IX)W-UP WORK 

The department should include in its program some provision 
for following up the results of its work. It ought to be in a post- 
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tion to report such things as the reduction in the number of 
failures among children selected by test methods, the progress of 
pupils given extra promotion or assigned to double work, the 
opinion of teachers regarding the success of its methods, the 
progress made in individual cases where special remedial mea- 
sures have been adopted, and the changes in achievement and 
attitude of those pupils for whom special provision has been 
made. 

2. REPORTS 

Whether the superintendent requests it or not, a departmental 
report should be made at the close of each month. The report 
should include such information as: the kind and number of 
examinations given, and the kind and number of adjustments 
made on the basis of the test scores. Mention should be made 
of the administrative devices lacking to make re-dassification 
complete, the number and kinds of special cases not provided 
for, suggestions for possible changes in the administrative organi- 
zation that would meet these needs, and an outline of new pro- 
jects recently undertaken or being contemplated. A report of 
this kind is of value because it keeps the work of the department 
constantly before the administration, and it affords an easy means 
of compiling data for the annual report Separate reports should 
be rendered of each special piece of investigation. 

3. FIUNC 

Complete records, available for ready reference, of all exam- 
inations given should be in the files of the department ofHce. 

a. Case record cards, — ^A card file should be kept for every 
child examined, either individually or by group tests, and data 
should he transcribed to these cards as soon as received. The 
kind and amount of information that should appear on this rec- 
ord card depends somewhat upon the method of filing in vogue 
in the school system. There are, however, certain items which 
should appear, even if it means duplication of other records, as 
for example: name of pupil; name of parent; date of birth; 
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family history; grade record, including scholarship record and 
grades skipped and repeated; and records (including date of ex- 
amination, score, percentile rank, and standard) for all indi- 
vidual and group intelligence examinations and all educational 
measurements; remedial measures adopted, adjustments, and 
progress. These cards may be filed alphabetically, or in the case 
of special schools, by rooms or classes. 

b. Record booklets, — ^There should be a separate file, kept 
alphabetically by pupils' names, of all the Binet examinations 
given. Occasions frequently arise when one is interested irt 
knowing a child's performance in certain parts of the test, and 
for this the test blank must be consulted. Until the file becomes 
too cumbersome, the record booklets themselves may be kept in 
the drawers. 

The record booklets for group examinations are seldom re- 
ferred to, except for secondary, experimental purposes, and these, 
after the ratings have been transcribed, may be destroyed at the 
end of each term. 

c. School file. — It is sometimes convenient to have data 
filed separately by schools. Under these school files may be in- 
cluded distribution tables, graphs, and any other statistical data 
compiled by schools. 

In addition to the group examination data, under each school 
a brief record should be kept of the individual examinations 
given. A sheet on which the name, chronological age, mental 
age, date of examination, and remarks may be given briefly is 
sufficient for this purpose. A record of this kind saves much 
time when checking for monthly reports. It serves, too, as an 
indication of the relative amount of time being given to each 
school. Separate records should be kept for special schools, such 
as speed, opportunity, ungraded, open-air, deaf, etc. 

d. Miscellaneous record and forms. — ^An up-to-date file of 
educational and mental tests, with a separate folder for pub- 
lisher's announcements, is frequently of use. 

A calendar file of each day's work, including a memorandum 
of examinations given, schools visited, or adjustments made, is 
of service in compiling monthly and annual reports. 
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Early in the year * standard forms should be adopted for 
keeping records and for reporting scores. Whenever individual 
examinations are given in a building, a record of the children 
tested, together with their standings, should be sent to the teacher 
or principal within a few days after the examination. 

4. COST ACCOUNTING 

The department should keep an itemized record of its expendi- 
tures, including such items as cost of test equipment, blanks, and 
clerical assistance. A record of this sort is of value in ap- 
proximating the cost of new projects, or in determining the 
relative costs of individual and group examinations, and the cost 
per capita (in time and money) of different tests. 

C0NCI«USI0N 

As stated in the introductory paragraph, the problems pre- 
sented in this article are those that actually confronted the writer 
in the course of one year's experience as a director of measure- 
ment work. It is realized that the solutions reached may not have 
general validity, because they are based on experience in one de- 
partment in one city and because the conditions that surround the 
work of a Department of Measurements must vary decidedly in 
different schools. Nevertheless, the problems that confront the 
director of such a department are not likely to vary much in 
kind, and it is for this reason, coupled with the fact that little 
discussion of them appears in texts on measurement or on school 
administration, that they have been assembled for presentation 
in their present form. 



A DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL ACTIVITY IN 

SUPERVISION 

Bertha M. Rogers and Teresa Baker 
FubUe SehooU, Jane^vitte, Wisoomin 

Raising the Levth of Teaching Through Tests 

The primary purpose of supervision is the improving of in- 
struction so that teachers may more intelligently develop the 
abilities of their pupils. This aim is wide and is fulfilled to the 
extent that the supervisory activities lead teachers to recognize 
the necessity for progress, to apprehend their individual needs, 
and confidently to try new methods which may ensure results of 
a measurably higher standard. 

One of the most economical ways of exercising this sort of 
leadership is to use standardized tests. This is true because these 
tests easily enable teachers to compare the standings of their 
pupils with those of pupils in corresponding grades of other 
schools, or with standard norms, and to show such comparisons 
objectively. Facts of this kind, however, avail little unless they 
are interpreted, for it is only their meanings that are helpful. 
The process of interpretation necessitates an analysis of results, 
and this in turn obviously involves an examination of the modes 
of instruction employed. Such a procedure implies the actual 
study of class-room methods with reference to specific teach- 
ing problems — a study which in most cases requires expert 
supervision. 

Especially is this true in connection with standardized tests, 
for as yet there are few reports of diagnosed results linked with 
particular remedial methods, which a teacher can apply to the 
individual needs of her pupils. Therefore, while a teacher's 
testing of her pupils' achievement for the purpose of improving 
her methods of instruction is praiseworthy, it becomes of greater 
value both to herself and to others when the initial attempt 
eventuates in a constructive record such as the following. 

21 
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Using the Woody Tests to Improve Instruction 

Aim. — To prove that a grade teacher can raise the level of 
instruction in arithmetic and improve the results through the 
use of standardized tests, if she will : first, locate the difficulties of 
the class ; second, analyze the errors ; third, select the pupils who 
need individual help ; and fourth, apply remedial measures. 

1. Locating difficulties. — On March i, 1921, the Woody 
Scale A in Division was given to a sixth grade. Twenty min- 
utes were allowed for the test. When the papers had been care- 
fully marked it was found from the distribution of scores that 
the A section had established a median of thirty-one, that the 
B section had reached only twenty-two, and that the entire grade 
had attained a median of twenty-six. The obviously better rec- 
ord of the A section may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the pupils in that section, being a half-year in advance of the 
others, had had three weeks of drill on the mechanics of arith- 
metic similar in character to that of the test, while to the B sec- 
tion the work was entirely new. 

The number of problems missed by each child on these papers 
of March first was recorded. This enabled the teacher to ascer- 
tain the individual variations revealed by the scores. For illus- 
tration, one child missed twenty out of the thirty-six problems, 
another nineteen, two missed eighteen, while several missed but 
three or four. Thus it was evident that some of the children 
needed individual teaching and drill. 

2. Analyging the errors. — By going through the papers again, 
the troublesome types of problems were located. Short division 
problems were missed by few. In the division of fractions, how- 
ever, the divisor was seldom inverted, and ordinary problems in 
long division were missed by more than two-thirds of the class. 
In these problems in long division the errors were due to faulty 
subtraction in places where the figure in the minuend was smaller 
than the corresponding figure in the subtrahend, and to faulty 
multiplication, particularly of such combinations as 6 X 9» 7 X 8, 

7 X 9» 8 X 7» 6 X 8, and 6 X 7. 
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Since many of the errors in long division were really errors 
in subtraction, the Woody Scale A in Subtraction was given 
on April 27. The scores on these papers showed a median of 
thirty in both sections. The pupil with the lowest score worked 
twenty-one out of the thirty-five examples correctly, another 
worked twenty-three, and two worked twenty-five. The rela- 
tively high median evidenced the fact that the class as a whole 
did not need further instruction, despite the fact that individual 
pupils needed drill on certain types of subtraction. As in the 
test in long division, frequent mistakes were discovered in those 
problems in which the figure in the subtrahend was larger than 
the corresponding figure in the minuend. In the subtraction 
of fractions, the finding of a common denominator seemed 
difficult. 

To determine the character of the errors in multiplication the 
Woody Scale A in Multiplication was given on May 20th. On 
this test, the B section attained a median of twenty-one and five- 
tenths while the A section attained a median of twenty-five, the 
median for the entire grade being twenty- four. 

3. Selecting pupils for individual help. — ^The pupil with the 
lowest record on the multiplication test worked but thirteen of 
the thirty-nine examples correctly, and there were many scores 
nearly as poor as this. The pupil with the highest record worked 
thirty-three of the thirty-nine examples correctly. These scores 
were shown in graphical form in such a way as to point out the 
pupils who needed individual instruction and drill. 

4. Applying remedial measures. — Now that the trouble was 
located, vigorous remedial work was undertaken. The essential 
points of this work were those common to all drills. First, the 
children were conscious of a difficulty to be overcome; second, 
they were shown the best way to overcome that difficulty ; third, 
there was sufficient repetition to fix the correct idea, and last, 
the children were conscious of the fulfillment of their aim. An 
exemplification of these principles is found in the following 
presentation. 
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An Illustrative Lesson 

Lesson Type Drill 

Lesson Topic Multiplication of whole numbers 

Teacher's Aim To fix the correct placing of partial pro- 
ducts when the multiplier contains zeros. 

Subject Matter Examples similar to : 321 X 102, 245 X202y 

716 X 105. 

Child's Aim To learn where to place the partial pro- 
ducts when the multiplier contains zeros. 

Child's Motive To see which group can make the higher 

record for the graph. 

I. Presentation of the idea of the driU lesson. — ^After the children are 
conscious of a motive for the lesson, it is essential that they should be 
made aware of the work they are to undertake and the best way of doing 
this particular work. 

(I) 427 (2) 324828 (3) 425919 

804 403 X0403 




\ 



The teacher by questions may lead the class to recall those facts 
which relate to the particular points of the lesson and which it is neces- 
sary that the children should know in order to overcome those difficulties 
of which they are conscious. In this particular instance, it is the correct 
placing of the partial products. As the teacher leads the children to recall 
these facts, she may help them to fix the correct ideas by placing the cor- 
rect forms on the blackboard as in the above work, sometimes by using 
colored chalk to emphasize the particular facts upon which she is about 
to drill. 

2. Repetition of the idea, — ^When the pupils comprehend what they 
are to do and see the correct form, they are ready for the repetition of 
the correct form; that is, for drill. 

(I) 321 (2) 245 (3) 413 (4) 621 

102 202 103 104 



First, a volunteer may work example ( i ) on the blackboard and the 
rest of die class may observe. 

Second, the teadier may select a pupil of average ability to work 
number (2) on the blackboard while the class observe and criticize. 

Third, the teacher may call for a volunteer from the group which 
has failed on this particular type of problem. This pupil may work ex- 
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s^n^plc (3) 01^ the blackboard while the class may observe and offer 
needed suggestions. 

Fourth, the teacher may select one of the weakest pupils to work 
example (4) on the blackboard under the personal direction of a stronger 
pupil while the others observe and verify the work. 

Fifthy the teacher may divide the class into groups of two, one 
stronger and one weaker pupil in each group. The class may go to the 
blackboard where, for approximately ten minutes, each group may work 
examples similar to those presented in step one. 

3. Fulfillment of aim. — ^Under a time limit (possibly five minutes), 
each pupil may work on paper ten examples similar to those presented 
above. Under the teacher's direction the pupils may then correct their 
work, find the averages for two groups (one composed of boys, the other 
of girls), and graph the results for each group. 

In the particular work described a graph in color was kept on the 
blackboard on which were recorded separately the boys' score and the 
girls' score from March first to June ninth. 

Improvement in Resui«ts 

On June 9 a second test, carefully modeled on the Woody 
scale in Multiplication, was given. Between the test of May 20 
and that of June 9, thirteen drill lessons were given. While 
there still remained opporttmity for improvement, a steady in- 
crease in power was evident from the results, as is shown in 
Figure 1. 

The median of the B section had advanced from twenty-one 
and five-tenths to twenty-nine and five-tenths ; that of the A sec- 
tion from twenty-five to thirty-two and five-tenths; and the 
entire grade from twenty-four to thirty. 

The pupil with the lowest record, who worked thirteen in 
the first test, now worked nineteen problems, and ten children 
made better scores in the second test than did the one who made 
the highest score of the first test. Every child in the class who 
had been present for the drill lessons made a higher score in the 
second test than in the first. The greatest improvement was 
shown by two girls, of whom one had twenty-three wrong in the 
first test and eight in the second ; while the other had eighteen 
wrong in the first and four in the second. 

This procedure is worth while, for it leads a teacher to dis- 
cover the necessity for individual instruction, the specific need 
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of each pupil, and the methods which will help children to over- 
come partictdar errors. It also makes the advancement of pupils 
evident and prevents waste of time in reteaching points already 
mastered. Not only does it make the teacher more intelligent, 
progressive, and valuable, but it gives the pupil a means of seeing 
himself as others see him and thus serves as an incentive to effort. 



B OM 



A OIV. 



Eirnnc grade. 



^ 



11 



FIGURE 1. IMPROVEHSNT B^WEfiN JUNE 9 AND KAY 20 



PRINCIPLES OF METHOD APPLIED IN CONCRETE 

SITUATIONS 

Ruby Minor 
Supervisor of Instruction, FuhUo Schools, Anderson, Indiana 

Contact with many teachers having a wide variety of training 
and experience has convinced the writer that a common weak- 
ness is inability to apply educational principles to daily situations. 

Perhaps no neglect is so far reaching in its disastrous effect 
as the general failure to establish correct habits of study. Be- 
lieving that this inability is due to lack of insight rather than to 
indifference, the writer has attempted in this discussion to illus- 
trate, by applcation to concrete situations, arising in a series 
of fourth-grade geography lessons, various educational principles 
and methods. 

An outline of general and specific aims is followed by a dis- 
cussion of these aims and some general principles involved in the 
two lessons which are repeated in full. Pages 31-40 give the 
stenographic reports of these lessons, paralleled by detailed dis- 
cussion of points illustrated. 

The pages and lines have been ntunbered so that the exact 
principle can be quoted and the correct reference cited for par- 
ticular cases of procedure. 

Having followed this plan for two lessons, we thought it 
would be best to give a description of the subsequent lessons with 
the discussion of the psychological laws and of the educational 
principles involved. 

Discussion of Aims^ 
General Aims : 

1. To awaken keener appreciation of life interest— clothing. 

a. To teach man's dependence upon environment. 

2. To guide in the acquisition of certain informational facts 
in the geography of Southern States. 

'Note: In the following discusaion exact references are g^ven to educa- 
tional aathorities whose statements corroborate those of the writer. 

27 
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Specific Aims : 

1. To arouse and stimulate interest in problem solving. 

2. To guide in the acquisition of proper habits of study. 

a. Choice of problem. 

b. Formation of outline for study. 

c. Responsibility of individual. 

d. How to use text 

e. Value of outside references. 

f . Increasing vocabulary. 

Before the teacher can hope to guide her pupils in the 
acquisition of proper habits of study, she should follow psycho- 
logical laws in her own procedure. 

It is very necessary that the teacher be conscious of her gen- 
eral aims, and also of the more specific aims of ead^ day's les- 
sons.' She should keep constantly in mind the best interests of 
the ''growing'' child, and choose subject matter and method 
accordingly.* 

In order that the child may take his rightful place in the 
social group, he should early begin to appreciate the various life 
interests (e. g., clothing) and man's dependence upon environ- 
ment.* 

That he may be intelligent concerning these phases of life, 
and acquire knowledge which is necessary for future growth, he 
should be guided in the acquisition of certain facts in the geog- 
raphy of the Southern States.*^ 

By keeping in mind the general aims, the teacher keeps her 
horizon broadened, and is enabled to lead the child into a fuller 
appreciation and assimilation of his social inheritance. The 
specific aims tend to hold the method of procedure in definite 
paths. They also serve as more immediate goals by which daily 
progress can, to some extent, be measured.* 

'MeMarry, How to Stady, pp. 31, 36. 

'Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 49; Thomdike, Briefer Course, 
pp. 219-222. 

* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 9 ; Dewey, Moral Prindples in Edu- 
cation, p. 34; Charters, Teaching the Common Brandies, p. 216. 

*l^er. Psychology of ThiiSdng, p. 128; Charters, Teaching the Common 
Branches, p. 221. 

' Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 129. 
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Modem educators are agreed that a problematic situation 
furnishes the best stimulus to reflective thinking. Since it is the 
function of the school to equip the child for successful living 
now, as well as for the future, it is right that he should early 
become interested in this method of meeting new situations,^ and 
that he should be assisted in acquiring proper habits of study.® 

There are many phases of study which might be taught to 
advantage, but the following have been chosen as most necessary 
in this particular series of lessons. Pupils should be guided in 
the choice of problems.* 

EJven with very young pupils, if the subject is presented in a 
way that appeals to interest,^® it is possible to have the pupils 
recognize and state the problem. This is of great importance, 
because the pupils then feel that it is their problem and conse- 
quently have more interest in the solution. 

That the pupil may learn to organize his thoughts, it is im- 
portant that he be taught the value of forming an outline for 
study. This outline may serve as a guide in the collection of data ; 
also as a standard whereby the data may be evaluated.^ ^ 

It is important that each pupil acquire a feeling of responsi- 
bility, if the school is to be a social institution, and if the pu^Ml 
is to be a recognized member of the social group.^* 

Since, in the fourth grade, children begin a more extensive 
use of text-books, it is very necessary that they here acquire 
proper habits in the use of texts ; and also that they begin to learn 
the value of outside references as a supplement of thought.^' 

* Thomdike, Prindples of Teaching, p. 156 ; Parker, Methods of Teaching 
in High Schools, p. 170; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, pp. 332, 337. 

'Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 57. 

* Thomdike, Briefer Course, pp. 157, 158 ; Parker, Methods of Teaching in 
ffigh Schools, p. 185; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 332. 

^ Dewey, Interest and Effort, p. 23. 

"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 156; McMurry, How to Study, 
p. M. 

^ Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 141 ; McMurry, Elementary School 
Standards, p. 11 ; Strayer, A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, p. 187. 

'Strayer, Brief Course in the Teaching Process, pp. 88-89; McMurry, 
How to Study, pp. 72-74. 
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Communication forms such an important element in all edu- 
cative processes/* that it is highly desirable that pupils early 
learn the importance of an extensive vocabulary.^* This may 
best be acquired in connection with regular work, that the interest 
may be direct. 

SoM^ GENERAL Principles 

Before beginning a detailed discussion of the lessons, may I 
call attention to a few general principles which have been ob- 
served throughout the entire series? In such a series of lessons 
there are numerous cases of reflective thinking before the final 
solution is reached ; and yet all of these minor problems are but 
a part of the entire process of reflective thinking necessary to the 
larger solution.^® 

It may seem to the reader that the lessons represent a great 
amount of teacher activity rather than of pupil activity. It 
should be noted, however, that every question was followed by a 
pause, before any child was called on for an answer. This gave 
every pupil an opportunity to do independent thinking. Fre- 
quently the majority of the class were ready to answer when the 
particular child responded. It should also be kept in mind that 
these fourth-grade children had had very little experience in 
problem solving ; and that it was necessary to aid them by skillful 
questioning to realize the problematic situation, and to find the 
means of solution.^ ^ 

The reader will also please note that provision was made to 
meet every aim as outlined in the beginning. In order to do this 
it was necessary to keep the child's mental set, disposition, or 
purpose constantly favorable by having intermediary aims.*® 

Such a report as this can scarcely show the general school- 
room atmosphere; but great attention was paid to the physical 

''Dewey, Democracy and Edacation, p. 5. 

* Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 302 

*• McMurry, How to Study, p. 36. 

** Strayer, Brief Coarse in the Teaching Process, p. 114, 116. 

^ Thomdike, Briefer Coarse, p. 146. 
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welfare of the pupils,^* and to securing and holding attention by 
avoiding distracting conditions.*^ Care was taken throughout that 
the attitude, disposition, or mental set should be conducive to 
good work f^ that congruity of emotional tone should be main- 
tained;** and that an inspiring and sympathetic atmosphere 
should exist in the school.** 



Geography — Gradis iv 

Lessok I 



10 



15 



Stenographio Bepobt 



Teacher: 

Margaret: 

Teacher: 

Earl: 

Teacher: 

Dorothy: 

Teacher: 



Frank: 

Teacher: 

Frank: 



Of what kind of material is 
your dress made, liiargaretf 

Gingham. 

Your waist, Earlf 

I don't know. 

Dorothy. 

Your waist is made of per- 
cale, Earl. 

Who remembers another word 
that may mean either of 
these two materials f Frank. 

Cotton. 

How did you know, Frank f 

We learned about cotton in 
our Industrial Arts. 



Discussion 

The entire series of questions 
in lines 1-43 was planned to 
arouse the interest and awaken 
the curiosity of the pupils in re- 
gard to cotton clothing. By 
recalling past experience, and 
emphasizing present state of 
mind, this interest and curiosity 
served to motivate the work 
which followed. In this series 
of questions and answers the 
following laws are demon- 
strated: (1) Readiness, Exer- 
cise, and Effect;" (2) Apper- 
ception;" (3) Interest and At- 
tention;* (4) Motivation;" (5) 
Recall;" (6) Association" 
(Line 33); and (7) Infer- 
ence* (Line 39). 



"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 12-17. 

"Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 269. 

" Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 144. 

" Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 154. 

"Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 205. 

"* Thomdike, Briefer Course, pp. 53, 98, 172. 

"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 42-43. Parker, Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools, p. 300. 

" Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 55 and 105. James, Principles of 
Psychology, VoL I, p. 572. Dewey, Interest and Effort, pp. 7-24. Strayer, 
Brief Course, p. 25-26. 

"Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 107-108. Charters, Teaching the 
Common Branches, pp. 226, 328. 

"Miller, Psychology of Thinking, p. 132. Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 131. 

"James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I. p. 566. 

"Dewey, How We Think, p. 26. 
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Uargaret : 
SO Elmira : 

EbtI; 

Teacter: 
2S 

Eul: 

Dorothy : 

3D Teacher: 

Dorothy: 
8S ToBcher : 



Huriett: 
Teacher: 



How many of you children 

have on aome artide of 

clothing made of cotton t 

My dresa. 

U}> apron. 

Uy vaist. 

This gweater ib made of 

cotton. 

Of what material are aweat- 

era aaually made! 

They are uanally made of 

wool, becauae It 'a warmer. 

We all have on underwear 

made of cotton. 

What helped yon to remoni' 

ber that ao mach onderwear 

is made of cotton t 

Our TJoit to the Monarch Un' 

derwear Factory. 

If you could visit every 

achoolroom in thia city, do 

you think you might find all 

the pupila wearing cottoni 

If we could viait Toledo, too, 

we should find that all the 

Toledo children wear cotton. 

I think nearly everybody 

wears cotton. 

Where doea ao much cotton 

come from, Homer T 

It comes from down aouth. 

How many would like to 

know more about itf Open 

your geographies to page 

246, Figure 315. Here ia a 

picture that tella a story 

about cotton. Each little 

square represents a country. 

Who can tell which square 

represents our country! 

That's easy, ian't iti 

Why do you suppose the 

United States is represented 

by BDch a large aquarel 



Here begins the solution of 

one of the minor steps in thfl 
larger unit." 

The question coming after in- 
terest has been aroused aervM 
to put the claas in the proper 
attitude; to give the mental 
set or purpose ueceaaary f«r 
further procedure: (1) Beadi' 
ness;" (2) Intellectual Curi- 
oeityj" (3) Visual Iinageryj" 
(4) Vividnesa." 

Linee 47-55 are another illus- 
tration of a small unit of ro- 
flective thinking neoeaaary to 
satiafaetory procedure. It will 



■■ UcMnrry, How to Study, p. 92. 

"Thomdike, Briefer Course, pp. S3, 98, 133. 

■* Dewey, How We Think, p. 32. Colvin, The Leaming Process, p. 58. 

"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 90. Watt, The Economy and 
Training of Memoi7, p. 93, H. 

"James, Prindplea of Psychology, ToL I, p. 675. Golvin, The Trfwmlng 
Fioeei^ p. 149. 
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60 Earl: 
Teacher: 
John: 



05 



70 



Teacher: 

Earl: 

Teacher: 

Earl: 
Teacher: 



75 



Elmira: 
80 Teacher: 
Dorothy: 
Teacher: 



85 



Teacher: 



90 



It's the most important 
country in the world. 

Would a Chinese boy agree 
with youf 

He would probably think his 
country was the most im- 
portant. 

What was our picture about f 

About cotton. 

Then why is the United 
States represented by the 
largest square f 
Does it raise more cotton 
than any other country f 

What do you think, class f Is 
his answer reasonable f Does 
our picture tell us any more 
about cotton f Elmira. 

One of those bales weighs 
500 lbs. 

Can you tell anything about 
the sizef Doro&y. 

It looks quite heavy, and is 
as tall as the man. 

At the top of the square is 
a very large number. Let's 
put it on de board and read 
it. John. 

That means that every year 
in the United States there 
are 10,631,000 bales of cot- 
ton raised. Do you have any 
idea how much that would 
bef If the bales were placed 
close together, they would fill 



felt the need of knowing; and 
that the class made the decision 
in Line 74. The laws here in- 
volved are: (1) Reason;** (2) 
Ajialysis, Comparison, and Se- 
lection;*' (3) Partial Activity 
(Lines 67 and 68) ;** (4) Social 
Approval ;■• (5) Cooperation.** 



Lines 78-90 illustrate the col- 
lection of data.*^ 



** James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 329. 
"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 133, 147. 

**Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 135; Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, 
p. 147; James, Principles of Psydiology, Vol. II, p. 334. 
**Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 286. 

**Strayer, A Brief Course, 130; Dewey, Moral Principles, p. 27. 
** Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 315 ; Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 89-90. 
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05 all the space from CJoort 

Street to Wooster Street and 
from the Normal CJollege to 
Main Street. I think they 
might be piled as high as the 

100 tree tops hi that same space; 

and still there would not be 
room for all of the cotton 
that is raised in the United 
States in one year. 

105 Tnm to page 122. Last 

paragraph above fine print. 
''More than one half of all 
the cotton raised in the 
world is grown in our South- 

110 em States.'' 

What does that make yon 
want to knowf Margaret. 
Margaret: Why does the United States 
raise so much cotton f 



115 Teacher: 
Frank: 



Teacher: 



120 



125 



Glass: 
130 Teacher: 



Can anyone word it better f 

Why does most of the cotton 
nsed in the world come from 
our Southern States f 

Which do you think has 
shown more careful thought, 
Margaret or Frank f 

Then we'll put Frank's ques- 
tion on the board. That's a 
problem for us. We can have 
problems in geography as 
well as in arithmetic. What 
do we do with a problem in 
arithmetic f Glass. 

We work it 

We use another word, some- 
times, that means the same. 
We solve it. How many 
would really like to solve this 



Placing the large number 
(10,631,000 bales) on the board 
made provision for individual 
differences in sight an4 hear- 
ing;^ and also served to vary 
the presentation, thus making a 
stronger appeal to interest. The 
teacher's illustration of piling 
the cotton bales in a well-known 
space (Lines 88-104) uses the 
following laws: (1) Vivid- 
ness;^ (2) Imagination;** (3) 
Making work concrete.** 



The pupils have become so in- 
terested that they are conscious 
of the problem; and they are 
guided in the statement of the 
problem, that it may be con- 
cise.** 



The pupils were given oppor- 
tunity for analysis and sdec- 
tion, and evaluation.** 

The pupils having decided 
that Frank's statement of the 
problem was acceptable, the 
teacher then appealed to indi- 
vidual differences, and also used 
the law of vividness by putting 
the problem on the board. The 
whole situation was made 
clearer by the reference (Lines 
124-129) to problematic situa- 
tions in Arithmetic: Law of 
Analogy.** 

In lines 130-133 the teacher 
begins an enlargement of the 
pupils' vocabulary by relating 
the new word to an old or 



**Golvin, The Learning Process, pp. 77-80, 109-177; Watt, The Economy 
and Training of Memory, p. 93. 

*■ James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 575; Colvin, The Learning 
Process, p. 149. 

** Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 232. 

** Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 341. 

** Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 92 and 108; Parker, Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools, p. 185; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, 
pp. 217 and 235. 

** Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 153 ; McMurry, How to Study, p. 146. 

**Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 135; James, Prindples, Vol. n, p. 346. 
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85 



135 



problem f Bead it agaiiii 
borothy. 

(Dorothy reads problem 
from board.) Think about it 
for tomorrow. We're all go- 
ing to help in Bolving it. 

Lesson n 

What is our problem for to- 
day? EarL 

Why does most of the cotton 
used in the world come from 
our Southern States f 

I have left it on the board 
so that we could see it 
often. 

Have any of you thought 
about how to solve itf 

150 Margaret: I asked my mother. 



140 Teacher: 



Earl: 



145 Teacher: 



Teacher: 



155 



160 



155 



Mary: 



Teacher: 



That's a good thing to do. 
Are your parents usually in- 
terested in the things we do 
at school f 

Perhaps we shall all have 
something to tell at home to- 
night. When each one in the 
family has something inter- 
esting, we want to add our 
share. 

Is there another way to 
solve this problem besides 
asking some onef 

We might look in our geog- 
raphy books. 

Which do you think would be 
a '^bigger" thing to dof To 



familiar situation: (1) Law of 
Apperception;^ (2) Law of 
Association.** 

Here the teacher uses the law 
of Frequency by having the 
problem read again.** 



By having the problem re- 
read, the pupils were enabled to 
concentrate immediately upon 
the situation as it had been left 
the preceding day: (1) Fre- 
quency and Becency;*" (2) Defi- 
niteness;** (8) Suggestion;** 
(4) Vividness.^ 

The purpose here was to re- 
late school work to home life. 
The principles involved are: 
(1) Sociia Curiosity;** (2) 
Motivation through instinct of 
approvaL** 



In finding different ways of 
solving the problem, provision 
was nukde for: (1) Multiple re- 
sponse;** (2) i^jialysis.* 

By allowing the class to de- 
cide which of the suggested 
ways was beet, it gave oppor- 



* Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 42-43; Parker, Methods of Teach- 
ing in High Schools, pp. 300-302. 

**Ck>lvin, The Learning Process, p. 136. 

** Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 185; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 149. 

**Ck>lvin, The Learning Process, p. 149. 
** Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 185. 
■•Dewey, How We Think, p. 34. 

* James, Principles of Psychology, Vol I, p. 575; Colvin, The lieaming 
Process, p. 149. 

** Dewey, How We Think, p. 32. 
"Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 31. 
"* Thomdike, Briefer Course, pp. 132, 143. 
"* Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 188. 
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aak someone; to read from 


tunity for: (1) Evaluation;* 




our books; or to think about 


(2) Initiative ;« (3) Yerificft- 


170 


it and get our own ideas f 
John. 


tion.« 


Jolm: 


All three. 




Earl: 


I think we better get our own 
opinions first. 




175 Teacher: 


Then how can we tell whether 
we are right or wrong f 




Dorothy: 


Look in our books. 




Teacher: 


That is one good use to make 
of our books. Can you think 




180 


of another f 




Frank: 


Our books will tell us some 
things we didn't know. 




TeacJier: 


Please read the problem 


Repetition of problem again 
illustrates use of the laws of: 




again, Jessie. 


185 Teacher: 


How many of you know just 
where and what our Southern 
States aref (No Hands.) 
Then what do you think is 
the first thing we want to 


Frequency and Recency.* 


190 


know before we can solve our 
problem f Fnuik. 




Frank: 


We want to know where they 




Teacher: 


What do you call it when you 




195 


speak of where a place isf 




Margaret 


: Location. 




Teacher: 


Shall we make a little out- 






line, then, to guide us in our 


Here we see the value of set- 




stndyf What shall I name 


ting up intermediary goali^ and 


200 


as the first point in tfie out- 


of analysis to ascertain what is 




line? 


the necessary element.* 


John: 


L Location. 


The formation of the outline 


Teacher: 


We were talking about in- 


for study illustrates organiza- 




dustries the other day. 


tion of materiaL* 


205 


Which one of the industries 


By referring to the study of 




studied has anything to do 


industries, the law of analogy 




with our problem f (No re- 


is used.* 




sponse). 


By trying to relate .the knowl- 
edge gained in a study of indus- 


Teacher: 


From our studies in Indus- 



* Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 188. 
*M(^urry, Elementary School Standards, p. 11. 

* Dewey, How We Think, pp. 27-28. 

* Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 185; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 149. 

* Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 160. 

* James, Principles of Psychology, p. 503. 

*McMurry, How to Study, p. 106; Dewey, How We Think, p. 41. 
*Thomdike, Briefer Ck>urse, p. 135; James, Principles of Psychology, 
Vol. n, p. 346. 
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210 



215 



Vera: 
Teacher: 



John: 
Teacher: 



220 John: 
Teacher: 



225 Dorothy: 
Teacher: 



Dorothy: 
Teacher: 



230 



Frank: 



235 



Teacher: 



240 John: 

Margaret: 

Teacher: 

Margaret: 

Teadier: 
245 



Teacher: 



250 



Dorothy: 
Teacher: 



255 



trial Arts can yon tell ua how 
we get cotton f 

It grows in the ground. 
What do we call Sie industry 
that deals with raising 
things from the soilf 

Agriculture. 

That's a big word. What is 
another word that means the 
samef 

Farming. 

Well put both words in our 
outline to help us remember. 
II. Farming or Agriculture. 
What influences farming f 

I don't know. 

Do yon know what I moan 

by the question f 

No. 

Who will suggest to Dorothy 
what she might have done, to 
have been more helpful to 
herself and to the group f 

Dorothy, you should have 
told Miss M. that you didn't 
understand what she meant 
by the question. 
What things help or hinder 
farming, or the raising of 
crops f 

Bain. 

Sunshine. 

What does the sun give usf 

Light and heat. 

When we speak of how warm 
a place is, or of how cool it 
is, what word do we usef 
(No response.) 

When I look at the ther- 
mometer, what am I trying 
to leamf 

The temperature of the room. 

We use the same word in 
speaking about heat and cold 
in regard to places. 

What two things have wo 



tries to our problem, the law 
of analysis and abstraction is 
used.* 



An appeal is made through 
the instinct of approval.* 



Lines 237-265. The entire pro- 
cedure uses the laws of Analysis 
and Selection.** 



James, Vol. I. p. 504-505. 
Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 31. 
**James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 504; Colvin, The Learning 
I, p. 135. 
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260 



Dorothy: 
Teacher: 

Frank: 
Teacher: 



266 



John: 



Teacher: 



270 



liiable: 
275 Teacher: 



280 



285 



290 



295 



Jesme: 

Nellie: 
Teacher: 



Frazkkr 
300 Teacher: 



found that infiuenoe f arm- 
ing f Dorothy. 
Bain and temperature. 

What one word may mean 

the samef 

Climate. 

If cotton has to be raised, 
and climate has an influence 
on f arming, what does that 
have to do with our problem? 

We must find out about the 
climate of the Southern 
States. 

From your reading in that 
interesting little book, < ' The 
Four Wonders,'* what kind 
of climate do you think cot- 
ton needs f 

It needs a warm climate. 

Do you know anything more 
that will help to solve this 
part of our problem? (No 
response.) Then that's a 
good point to keep in mind 
when we study. So our first 
point under Agriculture will 
be: 

1. Climate 

a. Bain 

b. Temperature 

What other things will influ- 
ence agriculture f I am go- 
ing to say that in another 
way and mean just the same 
thing. What other factors 
will influence agriculture? 
Jessie. 

The kind of land. If it's 
rich land, the farmer has 
good crops. 

We call the land soiL 

Does anyone know what kind 
of soil cotton needs? 

Cotton needs rich soiL 

What word may we use in- 
stead of rich? 



An illustration of a pupil 
forming an hypothesis.'* 

The reference to the book 
which had previously been read 
usee the laws of: (1) Associa- 
tion;** (2) Supplementing of 
Thought;™ (3) Memory." 



Analysis, selection, and or- 
ganization continue; also the 
enlargement of vocabulary. 



« Dewey, How We Think, p. 94. 
** James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 666. 
«McMurry, How to Study, p. 73. 

** Miller, Psychology of Thinking, p. 132; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 131 ; Watt, The Economy and Truning of Memory, p. 21. 
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305 



John: 
Teacher: 

Frank: 
Teacher: 



310 

Earl: 
315 Teacher: 



Margaret: 
320 Teacher: 



Homer: 



325 



FertOe soil. 

What do yon suppoie we 
shall find out about the soil 
of the Southern States f 

It surely must be fertile. 

Let us put that in our out- 
line as another sub-topic 
under agriculture. 2. Soil. 
Is there anything else that 
might influence farming be- 
sides: 1. Climate; 2. Soil? 

Farmers don't want hilly 
land. 

To place that in our outline 
what word shall we use to 
express the kind of land, 
either hilly or level f 

Surface. 

Good! What kind of sur- 
face would you think a farm- 
er would want in order to 
have a good cotton cropf 

Not too hilly, and not too 
level. 



Teacher : Now we have a good start for 
work. We have each one 
helped by giving our own 
ideas. What maywe do next f 

330 Dorothy: We might see now what our 

geographies say. 

Mable: We may prove whether we 
are right or wrong. 

Teacher: Here is your outline: 
335 I. Location 

n. Agriculture or Farming 
1. Climate 

a. Bain 

b. Temperature 
340 2. Soil 

3. Surface 
How shall we begin to study 
location? 



John: 
345 Teacher: 

Frank: 



Use the colored map. 

How shall we know where to 
find the mapf 

Turn to the index and look 
for Southern States. 



This question illustrates 
again the importance of leading 
pupils to form inf erenees.** 

As the pupils respond to vari- 
ous elements in the situatioiii 
the law of partial activity is 
illustrated."* 



Pupils were being trained in 
verification.^ 



"Dewey, How We Think, p. 26; Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 195. 
^Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 135; Thomdike, Principles of Teadiing, 
pp. 147-148 ; James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 334. 
^ Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 156-157. 
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Teacher: 



350 



355 Teacher: 



860 



365 



370 



375 



380 



385 



The index is rather long. Can 
you give U8 a better nelpf 
Margaret: In the index there is a part 
called ''IdBt of Ck>lored 
Maps.'' Then look for 
Southern States. 
When you have found it, 
stand. Nellie isn't ready. 
Who would like to help herf 
Now we are ready. During 
your study time please make 
a list of the names of all the 
Southern States. 
May we color some mapsf 
What do you think you 
would have to know to make 
a really good mapf 
We ought to know just where 
each state is: oh, the 
looation. 

Where shall we look to find 
out about the other topics in 
our outline f 

Look in the index and find 
Southern States. Then when 
we find the place, it will tell 
us in the reading part. 
: The paragraph topics will 
help us, t^. 

On my desk you will find sev- 
eral other books that have 
some interesting things to 
tell us about cotton. Perhaps 
they will help us to solve our 
problem. Who thinks he will 
have time to report on an 
extra bookf (Several wish to 
do that.) On the board you 
wiU find a list. (Table I) 
Use your index. 



Frank: 
Teacher: 



Frank: 



Teacher: 



Mable: 



Margaret: 
Teacher: 



Shows the importance of 
careful assignment;** the value 
of learning how to use text- 
books ;^ and supplementary 
books." 





Table I.— List of Books 




Autnor's Name 


Titie of Book 


Chapter Heading 


Carpenter 

Chamberlain 
Monroe & Buckbee 

Dodge 


North America 

How We Are Clothed 
Our Country and Its 

People 
Geography 


<<In the Land of 

Cotton" 
"The Cotton Fields" 

Pages 47-53 
''Southern States" 



" Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, 342. 
* Strayer, Brief Course, pp. 88, 89. 
■■McMurry, How to Study, pp. 72-74. 
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Subsequent Lessons 

These lessons, which have been reproduced verbatim, were 
followed by recitation periods in which the pupils reported on 
their study of the text ; also on their reading from other authori- 
ties. Special attention was given to organization.®^ Great care 
was used in evaluating each contribution, to see that it really was 
a contribution toward a solution of the problem.®* 

The cooperative scheme in the recitation (i. e., free discussion 
among pupils) was very helpful in aiding pupils to feel responsi- 
ble for the weighting of values, and the formation of judg- 
ments.*® 

At all times pupils were encouraged in the raising of questions 
relevant to the work, and the class was held responsible for correct 
answers as far as possible. Pupils were expected to cite page and 
paragraph to justify any contribution that they offered. This 
called for very careful study and a systematic taking of notes. 

The problem was always kept in mind, and served as a guide 
in all procedure, so that thinking might be relevant and effective. 
Frequent attention to the outline was necessary to summarize the 
progress made in the solution. 

Pupils were frequentiy asked to state the important points 
already decided upon, that the class as a whole might "check up" 
their thinking process, see what partial solutions had been reached, 
and realize what further procedure was necessary.®* 

As a special motivation the pupils were guided in the making 
of a chart to represent the cotton industry. Pictures and post- 
cards representing plantations, river-docks, sea-ports, machinery 
used, etc., samples of cotton materials, cotton thread, a "real" 
cotton boll from the South, etc., were collected and mounted, all 
the work being done by the pupils. On this chart was placed the 
best list, made by a pupil, of cotton articles in common use. The 

■* Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp, 94, 143. 
* Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 194. 

■Strayer, Brief Course, p. 130; Dewey, Moral Principles, p. 14; Parker, 
Methods of Teaching, p. 193. 

** Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 198; Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 171. 
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making of this chart demonstrates the principle of self-expres- 
sion.®* The happiness of a healthy child depends upon doing.^^ 
The manipulative and collective instincts are given opportunity 
for expression f^ and pupils are encouraged and guided in build- 
ing up concrete imagery.*® 

A visit to a knitting factory where cotton underwear was 
manufactured from raw materials, added interest and concrete 
knowledge to the solution of our problem. This factory visit 
motivated the school work for several days in geography, Eng- 
lish, and arithmetic.®* 

The previous year, these pupils had written to a boy in South 
Carolina, and had obtained cotton seeds. These seeds were planted 
in the school garden. During our study of this problem we had 
a real cotton plant, containing several bolls, which we trans- 
planted from our school garden to a pot for school-room use. 
It furnished a fine illustration of the effect of a difference in 
climate, as our specimen was only about fifteen inches high, and 
the bolls were smaller and fewer than the average. The prin- 
ciples here involved are: i. Association by correlation;*® 
2. Vividness ;®^ 3. Making work concrete.®* 

While studying location the pupils colored individual outline 
maps, desk-size, of the Southern States. Careful discrimination 
was necessary as to exact location before a "good" map could be 
made to take home. A wall map and text-book maps of the 
United States were used as guides. A blackboard map was 
traced and colored by different pupils under the critical supervi- 
sion of the class. As an extra project, a large wall map in out- 

» Miller, Paychology of Thinking, p. 31, 117. 

** Dewey, Interest and Effort, p. 36. 

^ Thomdike, Briefer Course, pp. 20, 62 ; Strayer, Brief Course, p. 17. 

* Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 233. 

■• Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 135. 

** Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 7; Charters, Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches, pp. 225, 227, 333. 

*^ James, Principles of Psychology, VoL I, p. 575; Colvin, The Learning 
Process, p. 149. 

"^ Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 341. 
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line was an ever ready stimulation to study location; a pupil 
being permitted to color only the states which could be accurately 
named and located. This work with maps uses the manipulative 
and constructive instincts, and appeals to interest through pleas- 
urable activity.^ 

Collections of post-marks from Southern cities were an added 
incentive, as pupils pasted the post-mark in its appropriate place 
on the wall map.** 

Various games were introduced to motivate the drill on loca- 
tion. For example, the class was divided into two groups and a 
pupil was chosen as leader of each group. The leader called the 
name of a state ; and the first one to point to that state on the 
wall map won a point for his division. This competition involves 
the group idea rather than individual rivalry, and arouses the 
keenest interest. 

The laws here used are: i. Play instinct;®*^ 2. Motor Activity 
and Emulation ;®® 3. Memorizing through Drill.*'' 

The pupils had free access to a stereoscope with pictures of cot- 
ton fields, cotton manufactories, etc., as well as numerous charts 
which added interest and concrete illustration to the work.*® 

It is very difficult to follow the solution of just one problem 
when it is but a part of a project that may call for the solution 
of many problems. The correlation of the different subjects 
must of necessity be interwoven, in order that the pupils may see 
the problem in its relation to real life.** 

Other problems were subsequently introduced, and a corre- 
sponding collection, organization, and evaluation of data was 
followed until the class as a whole had learned the most signifi- 
cant geographical facts concerning the Southern States. 

" Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 25 ; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 37; Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 17. 

••Thomdike, Briefer Course, p. 20. 

* Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 57; Charters, Teaching the Common 
Branches, pp. 228-238. 

•• McMurry, How to Study, pp. 190-191 ; Miller, Psychology of Thinking, 
p. 30; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 238. 

''Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 228. 

** Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 210. 

"Thomdike, Principles of Teaching, p. 7; Charters, Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches, pp. 225, 227, 333. 
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Pupils gained steadily in powers of evaluation, and in delicacy 
of discrimination and expression; but the most important gain 
was in the fact that a problem of real life interest was solved in 
a psychological manner, and that the habit of logical thinking 
was being unconsciously acquired by the pupils. 
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WHAT LOS ANGELES IS DOING WITH THE 

RESULTS OP TESTING 

Haxlan C. Hines 
Univeraity of Washington, Seattle, WasMnffton 

The editorial headed "The Next Step After Testing*' which 
appeared in the December, 1920, number of the Journal of 
Educational Research is timely. It is dear that if somebody 
doesn't answer the insistent question : "What shall we do with, 
these results?" the measurement of classroom instruction will 
be included in the history of education rather than in modem 
practice. 

Perhaps no city in the United States so strenuously opposed 
the introduction of so-called "scientific education" as did the city 
of Los Angeles. The opposition was not confined to a "little 
group of wilful men" or women, nor was it directed toward tests 
and measurements; rather it was a general objection to any 
interruption of the even tenor of schoolroom procedure ; and, of 
course, the greatest noise was made by those who had the least 
information. The prevailing attitude might have led one to sup- 
pose that educational and psychological tests were usually com- 
posed in the darkroom of a rat-infested laboratory by some 
"exchange professor" who could not speak English. Undoubt- 
edly there was a firm-rooted conviction that the results of tests 
were as indeterminate as a sentence of "two to twenty-one years 
in the penitentiary." 

The task of converting these "sinners" was assigned to 
Robert H. Lane, himself a principal, who, as the new director of 
the research division, worked out a system by which he was not 
only to enlist the services of principals and teachers but also to 
devise a few tests, thereby at least disproving the belief that such 
instruments are only produced in laboratories. With the gradual 
growth of the research division, there arose an evident need for 
a psychological examiner, and particularly for one who would 
be able to convince certain "conscientious objectors" that a psy- 

45 
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chologist is really able to discriminate between a subnormal and 
an abnormal child. For that adventure in diplomacy Dr. Arthur 
H. Sutherland, who had not only been trained in psychology but 
in certain fields of medicine, was called from Yale to minister to 
the needs of the fit, misfit, and unfit 

The credit for the success of the program of scientific mea- 
surement undeniably belongs to the two men named. They have 
been aided by the undivided support of the entire administrative 
forces and, more recently, by the generous assistance of prin- 
cipals and teachers. Serious objection to tests and measurements 
has broken down, and the schedule now in effect is the real sub- 
ject of this article. 

An Intei^ugence Survey 

As a result of a suggestion set forth in the preliminary survey 
^ of the Los Angeles public schools by Dr. W. A. Jessup and Dr. 
'^Albert Shiels in 191 5, the superintendent in 19 17 asked the psy- 
chologist to undertake the supervision of ungraded rooms. ^ At 
that time there were about ninety such rooms scattered over a 
wide area, housing approximately two thousand children. In 
June 191 7, an intelligence survey was made in order to determine 
the number of those who should be accommodated under different 
divisions. School records and health cards of children were col- 
lected; the testimony of teachers and principals was recorded; 
and the Binet Test was given to about two thousand children. 

The children to be given the examination were selected as 
follows : all the members of ungraded classes from twenty-four 
elementary schools; one-third of the group which had failed on 
the previous midyear examinations (selected alphabetically) ; and 
the enrollment of two parental schools. In the ungraded rooms 
70.4 percent were found to be three or more years mentally re- 
tarded; in the non-promotion group the corresponding figure 
was 34.3 percent; and in the parental schools it was 81 percent. 
It was estimated that 5,000 children in Los Angeles possessed 

* Evidently from what follows the term "Ungraded'' is not, as is often 
the ease, applied to rooms or classes for mentaUy defective children. — Bditor* 
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an intelligence too low to profit by the methods of education used 
in regular and ungraded classes. 

The age-grade retardation, in June 1917, showed 13,600 
pupils who were two or more terms retarded. Juvenile court 
records were examined as to school relations, i. e., the number of 
children from each school and the type of offense. A record of 
the mentality of these children was not available but, through the 
state reformatory, it was found that children with a mentality 
just above 70 (I. Q.) have shown the same characteristics in 
behavior on probation, at work, and in the institution, as have 
those just below 70. It is this class which furnishes a large 
proportion of truancy and disciplinary cases in school and in the 
juvenile court. 

It was the conviction of the teachers, as well as of the psy- 
chologist, that many of the children who tested low mentally] 
(some with intelligence quotients below 70), have abilities which 
make it entirely possible to bring them up to an efficient school 
level. It therefore became necessary to devise a plan of segrega- 
tion and a plan of education following segregation which would 
recognize this fact so far as it is well founded. The plan which 
was set forth at that time and which has not been altered ma- 
terially, except for purposes of expansion, was described as 
follows : 

THE UNGRADED BOOM 

The following ideal seems the logical conclusion as to the 
best use of the Ungraded Room: 

First — ^There should be the following different types of 
rooms, limited to an attendance of twenty pupils : 

(a) To prepare the child for second, third or fourth grade. 
(Primary Adjustment.) 

(b) To prepare the child for the fifth, sixth or seventh 
grade. (Upper Adjustment.) 

(c) A Foreign Ungraded Room for backward children of 
foreign parentage ; for those children who have tried and failed 
in grades one and two. (Primary English Adjustment.) 

(d) A Foreign Ungraded Room for those recent arrivals 
to the city who have some education in their own language. 
(Upper English Adjustment.) 
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Second — Each child should be given a time limit in the 
room. This means that a child enters the Ungraded Room for 
a specific reason, and that reason is, that by entering this room, 
he will have an opportunity for promotion or advancement one 
grade, which otherwise would be denied to him on account of 
the rigidity of the grades. The intent, therefore, is that a child 
should enter the Ungraded Room in order to work his way into a 
grade, by specializing on studies or activities in which he is 
backward. Each child who fails to work his way into a grade 
should be made the subject of special study, with the expecta- 
tion that if he does not find what he needs in the Ungraded 
Room, he will be taken care of in a special room. The time 
limit should be not over one term, that is, a child who is a 
candidate for admission to the Ungraded Room should be very 
carefully scrutinized, to determine whether it is likely he will 
be able to get out of the Ungraded Room in less than one term. 

Third — School district lines should be disregarded for Un- 
graded Rooms. Any child may be sent to a neighboring district, 
where there is a room devoted to the level of work needed by 
him. Each such room should have a waiting list. 

Fourth — Each Ungraded Room teacher should learn to 
give, and should give, the educational and psychological tests; 
first on entrance, and then at frequent intervals thereafter, to 
determine the progress ; and, finally, promotion should be made 
strictly upon the basis of performance in tests of arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, writing, geography, etc. 

Fifth — ^The greatest opportunity to show results and to 
handle an extra number of pupils during the year should attract 
the best teachers in the schools. The rapidity with which the 
individual child can be inspired to work for himself, and by 
himself, toward definite objectives, will not only be a real test 
of teaching ability, but will also offer a means whereby the 
teacher can measure her own ability. 

To organize the Ungraded Rooms, three preliminary steps 
were necessary : ( i ) The examination and segregation into De- 
velopment Rooms of those whose progress was abnormally slow; 
(2) the elimination of disciplinary cases over fourteen years of 
^S^'f (3) ^c training of teachers in an educational plan for 
Adjustment Rooms which might achieve educational results. 

These steps having been taken in any limited district of 12 
or 15 schools, there is a basis for automatically sifting the pupils 
and placing them according to their scholastic capabilities. This 
may be shown diagramatically. 
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Elementary 
Schools 

Population 
50,000 



The misfits (both 
those who are keen 
and quick and who 
will be injured by 
the slow progress 
of the grades, and 
those who are too 
slow to keep up 
with the grades) 
by school tests and 
measurements, are 
detected and sent 
to 



Ungraded and 

Adjustment 

Rooms. 

Population 
5,000 



Ungraded and Ad- 
jnstment Roonui. 

By Individual 
Diagnosis there is 
a separation of 
those who can by 
proper methods 
soon be returned to 
the grades when 
the obstacles are 
removed or dimin- 
ished and those 
who need 



Development 

Rooms 

Population 

500 



Development 
Rooms 

where everything 
that modem educa- 
tion can do for a 
child is done. From 
here he goes to the 
great outside world 
and unfortunately 
is too often lost 
sight of. 



In the fall of 19 18 nine development rooms were being oper- 
ated for atypical children, the enrollment of the higher type of 
such pupils becoming so large at one school that five teachers were 
employed to care for this work. In 19 19 the number of applica- 
tions for the organization of classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren became so great that it was necessary to open rooms in regu- 
lar schools to care for children who were too much of a burden or 
annoyance in the grades. 

The question: "What shall we do with these results?" is 
therefore partly answered when it is shown that the results of 
the Binet Test were immediately used in the installation of an 
educational program for children who registered need for spe- 
cial instruction. All children were and are given every oppor- 
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ttuiity to learn anything that they can learn and use. All are 
given a chance to learn to read, write, spell, add, subtract, etc. 
Special practice material has been placed in the hands of the 
teachers of these children, and the teachers have been encouraged 
not merely to give an exceptional amount of drill to pupils, but 
also to keep a record of the success in practice, and through these 
figures to note the progress. Special emphasis is placed upon 
physical activity. 

Many of the mentally defective children will work steadily 
at anything which is given them to do. There has been no 
difficulty with the drill methods; but better success has been 
attained in the classrooms where the teachers have been inventive 
and enthusiastic in getting up competitions, races, and other ex- 
amples of rivalry. Nearly every teacher has invented something 
which has been designed to inspire the pupils to livelier activity. 

ADJUSTMENT BOOMS 

It is the purpose of the Adjustment class to conserve all the 
real abilities of pupils who are now failures and to encourage 
them to reach a higher educational level before leaving school. 
In one district these classes are now giving opportunity for more 
rapid progress to pupils who were making little advance for 
various reasons. These rooms are of four kinds: (i) Primary 
Adjustment Rooms for pupils preparing for grades two, three, 
and four; (2) Upper Adjustment Rooms for pupils preparing 
for grades five, six, and seven; (3) Primary English Adjust- 
ment Rooms for non-English speaking pupils who are illiterate ; 
and (4) Upper English Adjustment Rooms for non-English 
speaking pupils who have had three or more years of education 
in a foreign language. 

The principal assigns pupils to these rooms from waiting 
lists, prepared by the supervisor of the adjustment work. When 
the first Ungraded District was reorganized it was at once ap- 
parent that a pupil might have to go to an adjacent building to 
use the type of room he needed, so district boundary lines have 
had to be disregarded. A room thus often functions for several 
schools. 

The number of pupils in these classes is usually twenty. 
Perhaps a maximum of eighteen pupils in primary and twenty- 
two in upper classes would expedite the progress of pupils back 
to regular grades. A room serves sixty pupils per year. For this 
. reason, the time of each pupil is limited chiefly to the work in 
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which he is retarded, with the exception of ninety minutes per 
week given to manual work. 

The educational plan for this adjustment work is not a 
"teaching" plan but a "learning" plan. While a few short class 
exercises are necessary, the greater part of the day is used as 
individual learning time. To provide a course of study by which 
each pupil can progress independently and unhindered by the 
rates of other pupils, the academic essentials of the grade 
curriculum are classified under three heads, according to the kind 
of mental activity involved: 

(i) Thought comprehension or interpretation, called 
"reading," but including the comprehension part of reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history, etc.; (2) "written expression," 
including written language, spelling, etc.; and (3) "numbers," 
limited to the mechanics for the acquisition of arithmetical 
skill. This classification of subject matter is the first feature 
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peculiar to this plan. For each of these three learning "activi- 
ties" a progress outline in natural educational steps has been 
arranged from the simplest to the most difficult projects in 
A6 work.* 

Summary 

Two hundred pupils averaged 1016.92 weeks' work per week 
or 5.08 times as much progress as regular children in regular 
grades. After a short trial, sixteen pupils (5 percent) were re- 
turned to grade on account of absence, lack of application, de- 
fective or weak vision, etc. Sixty-one pupils (30.5 percent) 
left the city before the end of three months' period in the grade. 
Five pupils (2.5 percent) were transferred to Development 
Schools. Twelve pupils (6 percent) were reported not suffi- 
ciently prepared. One hundred twelve (56 percent) were re- 
ported satisfactory. 

The average length of stay in a room was thirteen weeks. 
This means, then, that in thirteen weeks on the average the chil- 
dren learned how to study, corrected their deficiencies, and were 
promoted over one year. 

In order to carry on such a far-reaching program the Division 
of Research was forced to enlarge its personnel. This was done 
as the demand arose. At the time of this writing, besides the 
director, there is a director of secondary research, four survey 
teachers, a secretary, a clerk, and a multigraph operator. The 
board of education has appropriated thousands of dollars for the 
promotion of research and is demanding that something be 
done with the residts secured from testing. 

Under the present program, the survey teachers, who were 
selected from the local teaching staff and trained for the work, 
are giving the HoUey Picture Completion Test to first-grade chil- 
dren, the Haggerty Sigma I to second- and third-grade children, 
and such other tests as the Stanford Revision of the Binet, the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Test, the Porteus Tests, the Indi- 
ana Mental Survey Test, the National and the Otis Intelligence 

'The priqeipals' committee on Promotional Standards has adopted this 
form for the grades. 
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Tests. Third- and fourth-grade children are given the Lane 
Arithmetic Test; the Courtis Arithmetic Tests are given from 
grades v to viii, and the Monroe Silent Reading Tests from 
grades iv to viii. Besides these the adjustment-room teachers 
give "placement tests" designed in the local division. 

Secondary Research 

A few educational and intelligence tests had been given 
promiscuously previous to this school year (i 920-1 921), but in 
October, 1920, the work in senior and junior high schools was 
reorganized ; and it is gradually being developed to fit into the 
plan used in the elementary schools. Testing was begun by exam- 
ining 2,000 members of the R. O. T. C. in seven high schools 
and one junior high school. 

During the war psychologists attempted, sometimes in vain, 
to get army officers to use the restdts of army psychological tests. 
Such officers were far more antagonistic than teachers have ever 
been. But it is easier sailing in the local R. O. T. C, since the 
instructors are a happy combination of teachers and officers. 
They have been using the results to help determine promotions 
and recommendations for summer camps. It may surprise some 
army psychologists to know that Army Alf^a was given to the 
local units at the request of the commandant, a retired colonel 
who saw service in the recent struggle. 

During the fall the department of secondary research was 
assigned the problem of running down the causes for failure 
among high-school students. It was thought best to begin the 
problem by making a typical survey of mental ability. The IX-A 
pupils of the jiuiior high schools were selected as a typical group. 
They were given the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, all 
tests being given and all papers being scored by the director of 
the secondary department. 

Since the problem was a large one, it was not possible to stop 
there and ask: "What shall we do with these results?" Of 
course the median scores were run off, and they, with the indi- 
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vidual scores, were furnished to each school. No instructions were 
sent out, but the papers were reserved to be discussed by the 
teachers in called meetings. No opportunity was given for hasty 
criticism or approval of the tests. 

When the preliminary reports were completed, the school 
marks of the same pupils were tabulated in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science (the subjects most directly concerned 
in the test), and in general average. In order to ascertain 
whether teachers were recognizing mental ability in the awarding 
of school marks, correlations were computed between marks in 
those subjects and mental ability. This was followed by a check 
of failure marks in the same subjects. By grouping the median 
scores in mental ability, coefficients of correlation, and percents 
of failure, it was possible to suggest to superintendents and 
principals that standards of marking in certain schools were too 
high or too low. 

A New Marking System 

Naturally such investigation invited attention to the marking 
system in use in Ijos Angeles. There is no indication of a great 
amount of satisfaction with the marking system. It has been a 
5-point system in which "i'' is high, "2" is good, "3" is passing, 
and ''5'' is failure. The number "5" is given to those pupils who 
register below 70 percent ; but the number "4" is given to those 
pupils who register below 70 and may make up their work, and 
also to those pupils whose potential mark is higher on the scale 
but who have failed to complete all the work required. Lack 
of concrete definition has made such a system almost impossible 
of standardization. At the time of this writing the association 
of principals is considering alterations, and it is not improbable 
that a system based upon the normal curve of distribution will be 
formulated and accepted. 

Further attention has been called to the rating scale for 
teachers. It is not anticipated that the results of tests in the 
classroom will produce agitation for a standardized rating scale, 
but such a scale promises to be a much happier solution than the 
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actual testing of the teachers themselves. A scale, based upon 
the Army Riating Scale, is being considered. 

Meanwhile testing for mental ability has been carried on, hav- 
ing been extended to all pupils from the first to the ninth grades 
inclusive and to the twelfth-grade pupils. The latter are being 
tested at this time in cooperation with Dr. Terman, who is con- 
ducting a state-wide survey of the mental ability of high-school 
seniors, looking toward the use of mental ability scores in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

It is evident that such extensive examination could not be 
conducted by the director alone ; and a chief examiner has there- 
fore been appointed in each junior and senior high school. This 
examiner has been selected by the principal ; and he is required to 
have certain qualities, such as good voice, accurate performance, 
and the ability to maintain good discipline. To assist the chief 
examiner a limited number of teachers are chosen who will help 
in giving the tests and in scoring the papers. A pupil's score and 
mental age will be listed on his transfer card and each teacher will 
be supplied with a personal-history card of each pupil in his class. 
The personal-history card will contain the name, age, mental- 
ability score, mental age, health rating, and scholarship record. 

Superintendent Dorsey has recently subscribed to the exten- 
sion of measurement work, and plans may materialize whereby 
the division of research will have a supervisor of development 
schools and an individual examiner for secondary pupils of in- 
ferior mental ability. Then, too, much is anticipated in the 
prospect of concentration on the problem of vocational guidance 
through testing. 

Research work in Los Angeles has been promoted on the 
assumption that we must first measure the general mental ability 
of the child before we can use the results of educational tests 
intelligently. As Dr. Buckingham points out, the university pro- 
fessor is not usually in a position to recommend improvement in 
instruction through the tests he advocates. The administering of 
such tests does not include the improvement of instruction, but 
merely the measurement of instruction. But that fact does not 
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preclude improvement ; the problem has been put up to superin- 
tendents and supervisors; yet, undoubtedly, the task is one for 
research workers in the field. 

The director of research is able to measure and interpret, but 
he must not stop there ; he must recommend improvement. No 
far-reaching recommendations can be made on the results of 
intelligence tests alone, since an intelligence test is in no wise the 
last word in the dictionary of measurements. There is need of a 
finer diagnosis, and the educational test serves and will serve 
that purpose. It is now possible, through the use of educational 
tests, to place a finger on the difficulty which the individual child 
meets in the particular subject he has undertaken to learn. There 
is some difference of opinion concerning the effort to be made to 
carry him over his difficulty, but there is always the necessity of 
attempting to teach him according to his capacity. 

Undoubtedly there is a place for the educational test which 
measures the group. It is good to know how class compares with 
class, school with school, and city with city. But that sort of test 
has produced that perplexing question : "What shall we do with 
these results?" What Los Angeles is trying to do just now is 
to select the best of the group tests, use them, and file the results ; 
what she needs more than anything else in this field is more diag- 
nostic tests, so that it will be possible to ascertain when a given 
pupil is weak in words or music and why. A combination of 
mental ability tests, educational group tests, and educational and 
psychological diagnostic tests, shotdd place the research director 
in a position to answer the question raised. 

The future of "scientific education" in Los Angeles depends 
upon the training of principals and teachers in the art and prac- 
tice of scientific measurement. To meet that issue, the superin- 
tendent is insisting that principals attend courses in measurement, 
and the directors are devoting much time to lecturing to teachers 
on the same subject. Three of the local universities are now 
offering courses in tests and measurements, with the basic idea of 
defining their possibilities and limitations. Now that the main 
body of objections to tests has been eliminated, the biggest danger 
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Los Angeles confronts is that of allowing western enthusiasm 
to "start a drive" to increase her quota of claims for the results 
of testing. Tempered with a degree of conservatism, it is not 
going to be extremely difficult to find use for the results of test- 
ing when they are achieved. 



INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

M. Edith Whitcomb 
Fr^mairy Supervisor, Iron Mountain, Michigan 

There has long been evident a wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
the current methods of grading and promoting pupils. This has 
been particularly true in the kindergarten and primary grades, 
where the nature of the work makes it impossible to secure as 
tangible evidence of success or failure as can be had in the ad- 
vanced grades. Large differences in native ability exist among 
the children of any group, and this must be taken into account 
in the grading of all pupils, even of those in the kindergarten. 
While crowded classes and lack of special rooms for the more 
extreme cases are generally a handicap, this fact does not pre- 
vent the introduction of many desirable improvements. 

In an effort to formulate some definite, tangible standards for 
measurement of native ability in children, many types of intelli- 
gence tests have been evolved. None of these are infallible, but 
sufficient evidence is accumulating to prove that they are of real 
value. 

During the past three years and a half, a careful, systematic 
application of intelligence tests has been made in the schools of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. The purposes of the experiment have been : 
( I ) to obtain a better basis for promotion from kindergarten to 
first grade; (2) to enable pupils to advance more nearly accord- 
ing to their native ability; (3) to aid in the analysis of failures; 
and (4) to cooperate with Doctor Terman, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, by applying his methods in wholesale fashion in a typical 
school situation. 

The test used was the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Test. The testing was done on Saturdays at the 
various buildings by specially trained teachers. The average 
time required for testing a normal six-year old child Is about 30 
minutes. Of course the time varies with individuals, as it is 

68 
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vital that the examiner get into rapport with the child before the 
real testing begins. The work requires persons of tact, patience, 
thoroughness, and superi(5r intelligence. No one should attempt 
to test children when physically incapacitated or under any mental 
tension. 

Changes have been made from time to time in the application 
of the tests in Council Bluffs and others will undoubtedly be 
made as more data accumulate upon which to base decisions. 
Doctor Terman has been consulted frequently during the experi- 
ment and several of the teachers, as well as Superintendent Saam, 
studied and tested under him personally. 

Some instances are found where the work done by a child 
does not correlate with his intelligence quotient. One who tests 
high may do only mediocre work and one who tests somewhat 
below average may do very good work. These discrepancies are 
usually readily explained, and ordinarily do not occur in the case 
of more than 15 percent of the children tested. It is safe to say 
that approximately 85 or 90 percent do work that agrees fairly 
well with the intelligence quotient, and that when the test results 
are used in connection with the regular school tests they furnish 
a very definite basis for gradation. 

Occasionally a child of high native intelligence lacks definitely 
the power of application. In a large class such a pupil must be 
left to his own resources, whereas, during the test, he has the 
undivided attention of the examiner. Again, such children may 
possess unusual ability in some special field and fail to react to 
the regular school tasks through absorption in one subject. 
Physical disability and lack of proper home environment may 
also account for some of the low test scores. Children also some- 
times fail to manifest their real innate ability when tested because 
of self-consciousness, or language handicap. 

Table I suggests that variability in intelligence is continuous 
and that no definite dividing line can be drawn between normality 
and f eeble-mindedness ; also that for every child of any degree 
of deficiency, there is another of superior ability. It will be 
noted that the median intelligence quotient of this large group 
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TABLE I. — tn% INTELUGENCE QUOTIENTS OP 2360 PRIMARY CHIL- 
DREN COMPARED WITH THOSE OF TERMAN'S 905 UNSELECTED 
CHILDREN (5 YEARS TO I4 YEARS OF AGE) 



Intelligence 


905 Unselected 


2360 Priicaey Chil- 


Quotient 


Children 


dren 


OF Council 


(Percents) 


Bluffs (Percents) 


56-65 


0.3 




1.8 


66-75 


2.3 




4.5 
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8.6 




10.3 


86-95 


20.1 




22.3 


96-105 


33.9 




27.0 


106-116 


23.1 




22.1 


116-125 


9.0 




8.4 


126-135 


2.3 




2.8 


136-145 


0.5 




0.8 



is almost exactly 100, indicating that the Stanford Revision, at 
least in that range of the scale used in testing primary pupils, 
is standardized at the right degree of difficulty. Agreement with 
school work is shown in Table II and III. The data of Table II 
are for 2360 children in kindergarten and primary grades at 
Council Bluffs for the semester ending February, 19 19. 



TABI«E II.— QUAUTY OP SCHOOL WORK IN REl-ATION TO INTEl^U- 
GENCE QUOTIENTS (ENTRIES ARE IN PERCENTS ) 



Quality of 
School Work 


Intelligence Quotients 


56-85 


86-115 


116-145 


H 
A 
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0.5 
10.0 
29.0 
60.5 


9 
31 
34 
26 


24 

51 

16 

9 




100 


100 


100 



Note: H 
A 
B = 



: Honor students, highest 10 percent in class. 
Strong students, next 30 percent of class. 
Medium, next 30 percent of class. 
Poorest, remaining 30 percent of class. 
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TABI«E III. QUAI.ITY OF SCHOOL WORK OF 200 CHIU)REN WHOSE 

INTEW.IGENCE QUOTIENTS WERE II5 OR OVER WHO WERE 
PROMOTED TO THE FIRST GRADE FROM THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BEFORE THE AGE OF SIX 



QUAUTY 

OF School 
Work 


Pupils Receiving 

Each Rating, 

June, 1920 


Percent op 
Pupils Re- 
ceiving Each 
Rating, Four 
Semesters, 
1918-1920 


Percent op 

Normal Pupils 

Receiving Each 

Rating 




Number 


Percent 




Honor 
A 
B 
C 


49 
94 
42 
15 


24.5 

47.0 

21.0 

7.5 


27 

46 

22 

5 


10 
30 
30 
30 


Total 


200 


100.0 


100 


100 



There were only 26 cases of failure by these pupils during 
the four semesters, or 4 percent for a semester. Regular pro- 
gress was made by 163, and accelerated progress by 11. During 
the year 1920-192 1 there have been practically no instances of 
failure among these pupils for a semester and their work still 
maintains its high standard. 

In each case of early promotion the parents were consulted 
and the physical condition of the child was given careful consid- 
eration. Then a six- weeks trial was given in the first grade. If 
the child was able to make normal progress without evidence of 
physical stress, he was allowed to remain. A very few children 
were returned to the kindergarten for another half-year. This 
never occasioned unpleasantness, as care had been taken to secure 
the cooperation of parents. 

The future may bring to light other factors which ought to 
be taken into account in the grading and promoting of school 
children, but the writer is confident that the use of intelligence 
tests is decidedly a step in the right direction. 



PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 

HIGH-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

W. H. HUQHES 
Supenising Principal JuniorSemor High Schools, GaremotU, Calif orma 

The data used in this paper were obtained some months ago 
from a questionnaire addressed to four hundred and twenty-five 
high schools in all parts of the United States. Replies were re- 
ceived from two hundred and twenty-one of these schools, and 
their average enrollment was approximately one thousand stu- 
dents each. The following brief summary is based on the infor- 
mation received from these schools. The figures show the number 
of schools to which each item applies and the percent which this 
number is of the total number of schools reporting on the item in 
question. 

Number 07 Percent 07 
Schools Schools 

1. Effort made to group students according to 

inferior, mediiun, and superior capaci- 
ties S3 23.9 

2 . Partial provisions for such classification . . 31 14.0 

3 . No effort made for such classification 137 62 . 1 

4 . Psychological tests used in classification of 

students according to inferior, mediiun, 

and superior capacities 15 6.7 

5 . Psychological tests used partially for such 

classification of students 5 2.2 

6. No psychological tests used in classifica- 

tion 197 91 . 1 

7 . Variation of scope of work for these differ- 

ent groups 32 14.4 

8. Special method or device for causing the 

superior student to work up to his full 

capacity 39 17.6 

9. No special method or device for causing 

the superior student to work up to his 

full capacity 182 82.4 

10 . Having supervised study as part of regular 

class period 70 31 .6 

11. Having supervised study in few classes 

only 21 9.5 

02 
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Number of Percent 07 
Schools Schools 

12. Not having supervised study 130 58.8 

13. Having one hour or more in class period 

for recitation and supervised study 63 77.7 

14. Having less than one hour in class period 

for recitation and supervised study 18 22 . 3 

15. Having half or more than half of period 

£^ven to supervised study 51 64.2 

16. Having less than half of class period £^ven 

to supervised study 30 35 . 8 

17. Time arbitrarily divided between recita- 

tion and supervised study 36 44.4 

18 . Time not arbitrarily divided between reci- 

tation and supervised study 45 55.6 

19. Inferior student most benefitted by super- 

vised study 55 67.9 

20. Inferior and medium student most bene- 

fitted by supervised study 18 22. 2 

21. Superior student most benefitted by super- 

vised study 3 3.7 

22. No judgment as to who receives the most 

benefit from supervised study 5 6.1 

23. Superior student receiving no special 

attention as long as he is meeting the 

general requirements of the subject 174 78 . 7 <^ 

24. Superior student receiving special atten- 

tion 47 21.3 

25. Extra scope of work for the superior stud- 

ent 93 42.8 

26. No extra scope of work for the superior 

student 128 57.2 ^ 

27. Having honor organizations for students 

of superior attainments 55 24.8 ^ 

28. Not having honor organizations for stu- 

dents of superior attainments 166 75 . 2 

29. Having other wa3rs in which the student 

of superior capacities receives social 

recognition for high attainments 146 61 .5 

30. Not having other ways in which the stu- 

dent of superior attainments receives 

social recognition 75 38.5 

31. Having a system of varying credits ac- 

cording to individual achievement. ... 23 10.4 

32. Not having a S3rstem of varying credits 

according to individual achievement . . . 198 89 . 6 
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Number of Pekcent 07 
Schools Schools 

33. Quality alone the detennining factor for 

var3rmg credit in such systems 10 43.4 

34. Consideration of other factors in deter- 

mining credit in such S3rstems 13 56.9 

35. Having a curve of distribution of grades to 

be followed approximately (all schoob 

considered) 35 15.8 

36. Not having a curve of distribution of 

grades to be followed approximately. . 186 84.2 

37. Able to report approximately how large a 

percent of students receive the different 

grades 70 31.6 

38. Not able to say approximately how large 

a percent of students receive each grade 151 68 . 4 

39. Systematic effort made in checking the 

grading of teachers 105 47.5 

40. No systematic effort made in checking the 

grading of teachers 116 52.5 

Perhaps a somewhat fuller analysis of the disclosures of this 
investigation will be of interest. While a considerable number of 
high schools are making a systematic effort in the classification of 
students on the basis of capacities, a considerably larger number 
have not yet attempted this sort of classification. The meager 
extent to which mental testing is employed in this connection is 
noticeable. Less than 7 percent of the schools report the regular 
use of mental tests for this purpose. The more frequently men- 
tioned basis for classification is the student's previous record 
and his ability to do trial work in a superior section. 

But many prindpl^ are of the opinion that classification 
of high-school students according to abilities is undesirable. A 
New York principal writes: "We have at various times grouped 
students according to inferior, mediimi, and superior capacities. 
This grouping had the result of giving one teacher a class with 
which she could obtain most excellent results and another teacher 
a class in which the results were, of course, inferior. After reason- 
able trial the plan was abandoned." Another principal is of the 
opinion that "classification according to capacities is imdemocra- 
tic in that it gives imwise encouragement to an intellectual aris- 
tocracy." The great majority of principals, however, have 
expressed no objection to such classifications. 
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The practice of extending the scope of work in the sections 
composed of superior students is not at all prevalent. Of the 
84 schools reporting inferior, medium, and superior sections only 
32 lay any claim to consciously varsdng the scope of work for the 
different groups. A very much smaller nimiber have special 
methods or devices for causing superior students to work up to 
their full capacity. In fact, only about 18 percent of the 221 high 
schools reporting indicate any special method for this purpose. 
Occasionally we find a high school in which the superior sections 
move as rapidly as they are able, sometimes completing the work 
of a given year subject in a half-year's time or a three-year subject 
in two years. A more novel method is reported by at least two 
high schools located on opposite sides of the continent according 
to which the bright students are excused for a day or two at a time 
in order to permit the dull students to catch up with the educa- 
tioAal procession. But the more common method of caring for 
the superior student is to allow him to carry one or more extra 
subjects. It will be noted that nearly 80 percent of the schools 
give no special attention to the superior student so long as he is 
meeting the general requirements of the course 

In 61 . 5 percent of the schools, however, some type of provi- 
sion is made for giving social recognition to superior students of 
exceptional achievement. The following is a partial list of the 
more frequently mentioned types of social recognition : (1) assem- 
bly programs in which students of highest scholarship participate; 
(2) honor lists announced at regular intervals in the dty and 
school papers; (3) elegibility to c!ass and student-body positions; 

(4) honor banquet for students who stand high in scholarship, 
oratory, athletics, pimctuality, regularity of attendance, etc.; 

(5) elegibility to participation in class plays, interscholastic 
debates, etc.; (6) special consideration in all appointments to 
positions of responsibility in student self-government; (7) de- 
partmental clubs composed of students of imusual attainments; 
(8) commencement program speakers selected from high honor 
list; (9) special annoimcement at commencement time of special 
honor graduates; (10) scholarship pennant for the class having 
highest standing; (11) awarding of scholarship pins, departmental 
medals, etc.; (12) a large graph in the assembly room showing 
month by month the re^ixve standings of the four high-school 
classes; (13) a medal eaidi year to the ^'best all round" student 
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in scholarship, social leadership, and physical ability; (14) grad- 
uation "with credit," "with high credit," and "with highest 
credit" according to individual achievement; (15) diploma 
indicating specifically what the student has accomplished. 

Honor organizations are not as frequently mentioned as are 
the other forms of social recognition. Some principals feel that 
such organizations create a caste which is imdesirable. "Intel- 
lectual reputation," one says, "is sufficient distinction for superior 
accomplishment. This will take care of itself without artificial 
encouragement." Another says, "We provide no special social 
recognition. A democracy should be free from caste whether 
based on mental ability or any other consideration." Nearly 25 
percent of the high schools, however, do have honor organizations. 
The most imusual type of such organization is reported by the 
Los Angeles high schools. This is the Ephebian Society of the 
city to which one person for every forty graduating from high 
school is elected. The basis of election is scholarship, character, 
and leadership. Strictly speaking, however, this is not a high- 
school honor society. 

Supervised study as a method of caring for individual differ- 
ences is in full operation in nearly 32 percent of the high schools 
reporting. In 9.5 percent of the other schools supervised study 
has been adopted only in part. It will be noted that nearly 78 
percent of the schools having supervised study give an hour or 
more to the combined recitation and supervised study period. 
The medium length of class period in all of these schools is sixty- 
three minutes. The medium length of supervised study period is 
thirty minutes. Table I is significant. 

There is also variety of practice with respect to the freedom 
which teachers have in dividing the class period according to 
their own judgment. In 44.4 percent of the schools reporting 
supervised study, the class period is divided arbitrarily. The 
rest of these schools leave the matter to the judgment of the 
teachers. Many principals are of the opinion that the only safe 
method is to divide the class period arbitrarily; otherwise there 
will be a few teachers in every school who will use up the period 
for recitation and thereby rob the students of their rightful time 
for study. In at least four high schools where supervised study 
is reported as having failed, the misuse of the time by teachers is 
given as the chief cause. In only two schools did the principals 
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report a tendency of teachers to use too much of the period for 
study. Several, however, remarked that the greatest difficulty 
in the matter of supervised study is to educate the teachers to 
a method which must necessarily be different from that ordinarily 
employed. 

In answer to the question as to who is most benefited by 
supervised study, the inferior, the medium, or the superior stu- 
dent, the answers are indeed significant. The principals of 67.9 
percent of the schools where supervised study is in operation say 
unqualifiedly that the inferior student profits most; 22.2 percent 
say the interior and the medium; only 3 . 7 percent say the superior 
student; and <3.I percent of the principals have no judgment in 
the matter. This is in agreement with the statements coming 
from 78 . 7 percent of all schools reporting that the superior 
student receives no special attention as long as he is meeting the 
general requirements of a subject or course. * 

Only 10.4 percent of the high schools' answering the question- 
naire report systems for varying the amount of credit according 
to individual achievement. 

' List of high schools having "weighted credit" systems: Eugene (Ore.) Emporia, 
(Kan.); Atchison (Kan.); Kansas City (Kan.); University of Chicago High School; 
Decatur (HL); Danville (Dl.); Rockford (IlL); J. Sterling Morton High Schod Bt 
Ooero (IlL); Ridunond (Ind.); Washington High School at East Chicago (Ind.) 
Giedqr (Colo.); Cripide Ciedc (Colo.); Peabody High School Kttsburg (Pa.); John*. 
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In any system of grading the distribution of marks is impor- 
tant but it is doubly important in a system where these marks 
are more than mere ornaments on paper, where they actually 
mean excess or diminished credit. It is interesting to note that 
of all the high schools reporting, there are only 15.8 percent 
which have a curve of distribution of grades to be followed 
approximately. Only 31 . 6 percent of the high schools are even 
able to say approximately how their grades are distributed. 
Table 11 shows the varying practice amoi^ schools in the di»- 
tributicm of ratings. 
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Table II reads: highest grades constituted 1-5 percent of the 
grades conferred in 14 of the high schools, 6-10 percent in 31 
schools, etc. However, among those high schools which have 
systems of weighted credit, a much larger proportion report 
definite information concerning their distributions of grades and 
credits. The curves of distributicm for most of these approximate 
a symmetrical form. Omitting one of these schools, the aven^ 
distribution of grades is as follows: highest grade, 8.8 percent; 
super-medium grade, 21 . 6 percent; medium grade, 33 . 3 percent; 
sub-medium grade, 27.8 percent; and lowest grade, 8.4 percent. 



town (Pft.)i Parkenburg (W. V&.); Lincxiln School, Teachen' Collie, ColumUa 
Univeraity; Flathead County &t Kalispell (Mont); Plainfield (N. J.); Central at 
Muskogee, (Okla.); Central High School at Tulsa (OUa.); Sioux Gty (la.); Lincoln 
(Neb.); Analay Union Sgb School at Sebastopol CCaL);Clareinont Junior-Senior 
High-School, (Cal.) 
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Conclusions 

The results of this questionnaire would easily lead one to 
conclude that in the great majority of high schools the adminis- 
trative problems of providing for individual differences are far 
from an adequate solution. It is encouraging, however, to know 
that a considerable nimiber of high-school administrators are 
awakening to the importance of these problems and that they 
^e making some headway in the conservation and development 
of the varying capacities of students. But only the beginning 
has been made. The writer ventures the following statements rela- 
tive to his reaction to the situation: 

1. The grouping of students according to inferior, medium, 
and superior capacities may or may not be desirable as a general 
administrative measure in providing for individual differences 
of students. It is certainly true that the smaller high school can- 
not easily compete with the larger schools in providing a number 
of sections for each class. The extra expense of such a measure 
would make it prohibitive. But in the larger systems where 
many sections of a given class are maintained in any case, group- 
ing according to capacities can easily be accomplished without 
additional expense. 

2. If the grouping of students according to capacities is de- 
sirable, then a much wider use of mental testing should be em- 
ployed. In fact, imder any system of providing for individual 
differences, a mental survey of the high-school population is of 
very great value. Dr. Proctor* says, "With this information 
(mental test scores) at hand the high-school principal can plan 
the curriculimis of his pupils more intelligently. Discovering at 
the outset that from 15 to 30 percent of his pupils are incapable 
of succeeding in the conventional high-school subjects, he will 
undertake to make new adjustments to meet the situation. There 
wOl be fewer failures; more pupils will remain to take work that 
is adapted to their needs and capacities; and the high school will 
be less open to the charge of catering to the intellectual aristoc- 
racy among its pupils." In discussing the problems of individual 

'Pxoctor, W. M. 'Tsychological tests as a means of measuring the probable 
ichool saooeas of high-school students" Journal of Educational Research^ 1:258-70, 
April, 1920. 
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differences met in the first year of the high school, Dr. Tennan* 
says, "For purposes of educational guidance it will be necessary 
to establish the lower limits of intellectuality necessary for suc- 
cess in the various high-school subjects." There are a great many 
other ways in which a knowledge of the mental levels of the high- 
school population will be of service in providing for the individual 
differences of students. 

3. Supervised study as usually conducted is only partially 
satisfactory as a method of providing for individual differences. 
Too frequently, as may be seen from the results of this investiga- 
tion, it is planned primarily for the needs of the backward stu- 
dent. The medium student profits little and the superior student 
least of all. In fact, many are of the opinion that the superior 
student is really hindered by the ordinary type of supervised 
study. If supervised study is to succeed as a method of providing 
for individual differences, it must be adjusted to the needs and 
interests of students of all degrees of ability. We owe at least 
as much to the student of superior ability as to the student of 
inferior ability. We should neglect neither. 

4. Supervised study is in danger of failing when the use of 
the class period is left entirely to the judgment of the individual 
teacher. There is a strong tendency among a few teachers in 
almost every school to consume too much of the time in the old 
type of recitation and thereby rob the students of their legitimate 
time for study. The administrator must place enough safe- 
guards on the system to insure the proper use of the class period. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to divide the time arbitrarily. 
When teachers are properly educated as to the real meaning of 
supervised study the success of the plan will be made more 
certain. 

5. In the opinion of the writer, a system of varying the amount 
of credit according to individual achievement is very essential in 
any effective plan for individual differences. Such a system is in 
accordance with the prevailing practices of the sodal and indus- 
trial world where, other things being equal, rewards and honors 
are in proportion to individual achievement. Human nature is 
everywhere pretty much the same. We are not likely to put 
forth superior effort when mediocre effort will accomplish the 
desired end s. When extra effort and achievement are recognized 

'Tennan, Lewis M. The itUdligence of school children. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919, pp. 75-91. 
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and rewarded in the high school, we shall find a much larger 
number of students working up to their full capacities. 

6. A proper recognition of the varying capacities of students 
logically implies a variable quantity of work in any given subject. 
Weighted requirements should go hand in hand with weighted 
credit. In fact, a weighted credit system is incomplete if it does 
not take into account the ability of the superior student to do a 
wider scope and an extraordinary kind of work. More than mere 
excellence in meeting the general requirements of a subject must 
be expected and required if the superior student is to receive 
justice. Working up to one's capacity is the type of thing in 
education that counts. The inferior student and the medium 
student usually have the opportunity of doing this. The superior 
student, on the other hand, is too frequently trained to be a 
loafer and a mischief maker. On very much less than maximimi 
effort, he can usually accomplish the general requirements of a 
course in an excellent manner. His original capacity for initiative, 
independence, and originality are not properly encouraged and 
directed. 

7. Greater attention should be given to the matter of grade 
distribution. A "normal curve'' should, in most cases, be ap- 
proximated. The curve, however, may take on different forms 
in different high schools. In a school, for example, which draws 
the majority of its students from a commimity of imcultured 
homes where the parents are engaged in types of unskilled occupa- 
tions which usually attract laborers of low I. Q's, we should expect 
the curve to be skewed toward the lower part of the scale. But, 
perhaps in another school of the same city, where the majority 
of the students are drawn from cultured homes of the professional 
classes, we should logically expect to find the curve of distribution 
skewed considerably toward the upper part of the scale. Still 
other factors may account for a variation from the so-called 
"normal curve" of distribution. In any case, the distribution of 
mental test scores will serve perhaps more than any other type of 
information as a key to the situation. It is the business of the 
administrator and supervisors to know the specific causes of 
variation in order not only to provide for the individual differ- 
ences of students but to be of real assistance to teachers. An 
evaluation of the work of the teacher in providing for individual 
differences is impossible imless the administrator knows what 
type of material the high school is working with. 



EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 

Education, as it is viewed by most thinkers in the field, has 
become a factor of primary dynamic force in the moulding of 
human institutions. Those who still prefer to regard it as mainly 
a matter of individual culture are a negligible minority. The 
largest outstanding problem in the field is concerned with the 
ways in which the concrete manifestations of this underlying 
principle will evolve. Such concrete manifestations must come 
through the development of educational statesmanship. We have 
administrators of local school systems and of individual institu- 
tions; we have students of technical educational problems; we 
have practicing teachers of many sorts ; and we have educational 
politicians in the common and narrower acceptance of that term. 
But we have singularly failed to develop that type of leadership 
which sees education in all its manifold operations as a major 
force in society, interprets to the people their educational aspira- 
tions, leads, guides, and inspires. 

The reason is plain. This country, which furnishes probably 
the best field for such leadership— perhaps the only immediately 
fertile field in the world today — ^has never provided a stage upon 
which educational statesmanship can develop to dimensions of 
impressive proportions. Our one great stage is that of the na- 
tional theatre. It is there that we have developed great foreign 
secretaries, great finance ministers, great ministers of commerce 
and agriculture and internal affairs. Education has no spokes- 
man at Washington, no place in the councils of the nation. 
Washington is chronically tmaware of education as a national 
force. And whatever theorists and sentimentalists and parochial- 
ists may imagine, education is indeed a force which affects pri- 
marily our national life. Continued neglect of this obvious fact 
may very well bring it to pass that the nation will one day wake 

72 
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up to find that this beneficent creature of its best aspirations has 
through neglect become a Prankinstein. 

H. C. Morrison. 

A COURSE IN CHILD ACCOUNTING 

We are greatly interested in the recent announcement of a 
college of education in one of our great universities that Child 
Accounting has been made a required course for all seniors in the 
college. We feel that it is a most hopeful sign when it is recog- 
nized that teachers as well as administrators need to be well in- 
formed concerning the importance of the various topics which 
will naturally be treated in such a course. 

Teachers have recorded sufficient data concerning the children 
in their rooms, and have filled out a sufficient number of monthly, 
term, or semester reports to have made us wise indeed on many 
topics — ^topics, however, about which in reality we know little 
because we have failed to use wisely the material which the 
teachers have thus collected. 

It has long been our contention that teachers should not be 
required to make reports to the administration with which the 
administration does nothing except clutter up the files. Every- 
tliing the teacher does should result, directly or indirectly, in 
the furtherance of the purpose of the school, namely, the educa- 
tion of the community. Records and reports will do this only 
if such use is made of them as to modify practice through internal 
adjustment or external stimulation. We greatly doubt if any 
large proportion of the reports which teachers have made out in 
most of our schools has functioned in either of these directions. 

What effect will a course in child accoimting have upon the 
prospective teachers who take it? We believe that at least two 
effects may be expected. The first effect should be to make clear 
to them the whole purpose of the collection of such information 
and its potential value to a school system when it is rightly used 
for school improvement. Such a course should give teachers a 
different attitude toward the labor of making out reports by 
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showing them the value of the reports. It will not only de- 
crease the friction which requests for such reports now fre- 
quently cause, but it will also increase the accuracy of the re- 
ports and thus add to their usefulness. 

The second effect may be even more important. We wonder 
if a teachers' course in child accounting may not lead school ad- 
ministrators to make greater use of child accountancy informa- 
tion. Teachers who have already learned to appreciate the value 
of such information will scarcely permit the administration to 
collect it at the expense of valuable time and then let it die in 
the office without benefiting the schools. 

We are not anxious to foster rebellion or revolution. But 
we hail the day when a course, such as we are referring to, will 
be so truly the experience of new teachers that every school sys- 
tem will reap the benefit of extensive child accounting because 
the administration will recognize either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily the necessity of such accounting. 

E. J. A. 

SCHOOLS OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

We lately received a letter from an esteemed correspondent 
who bemoaned the decadence of the modern school. Fine build- 
ings he saw, but the gifted teachers of other days were no more. 
Moreover, the product of the efforts of present-day instruction 
he regarded as lamentable. It was his particular complaint that 
children were no longer strong in English grammar. Accord- 
ingly, he had written a textbook whicli he had published privately 
and which he had plentifully equipped with rules of syntax and 
passages for parsing. 

This estimable gentleman's plaint would be no more than 
amusing if he did not in fact represent a type. Many men and 
women are, like him, honestly of the opinion that the public 
schools of today are inferior to those of a generation or two 
ago. They tell us of the sturdy self-reliance of the pupils of 
those earlier days, of their ability in arithmetic, of their strength 
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in English grammar, and of their prowess in spelling. Thus it 
comes about that many a superintendent is thwarted in his efforts 
to obtain public assent to needed betterments because of the 
roseate recollections of one or two "key" men in the community 
or on the board of education. 

Yet it is certain that these recollections are partly false, partly 
incomplete, and wholly unconvincing. The fact is that during 
the lifetime of men not yet old enough to have lost their influence 
on election day, the public school has entirely changed, not only 
in size and expenditures — which is obvious — ^but also in its pur- 
poses and the success with which it attains them. It is attempt- 
ing far more than it used to attempt ; it is playing a far greater 
part in the life of the community. Its value cannot be judged 
in terms of spelling and arithmetic. It is a social force second to 
none, and it is as such that it must be judged. 

In days gone by education was a privilege, and was afforded 
to such families as chose to send their children to school. To- 
day education is compulsory, and the school must offer training 
to "all the children of all the people." This is decidedly a 
different matter. It means that the earlier schools were con- 
cerned with a selected group of pupils — namely those coming 
from families where "schooling" was appreciated. Dull chil- 
dren, to say nothing of the feeble-minded, seldom appeared. 
When, however, all children were swept into school by legisla- 
tive enactment, conditions changed. Classes were diluted with 
human material incapable of profiting by the course of study 
hitherto offered. 

Yet this human material had to be trained. Accordingly, the 
course of study was revised. When obstructionists compare the 
schools of today with those of yesterday they do so with refer- 
ence to the only things which the older schools did, without re- 
membering that the newer schools not only do the same things 
but that they do many others. We never hear much about the 
achievements of the earlier schools in geography, or history, or 
science. Something in these lines was attempted, but it was not 
allowed to interfere greatly with the sterner business of spelling 
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and arithmetic. As the school took over the training of all chil- 
dren up to the age of at least fourteen, some of the subjects 
hitherto regarded as of secondary importance began to be em- 
phasized. Moreover, entirely new subjects began to appear — 
and they appeared because of the evident needs of types of chil- 
dren who in the days of voluntary attendance stayed away from 
school 

Yet in spite of the present diminished emphasis on the sub- 
jects which once constituted the core of instruction, and in spite 
of the fact that these as well as all the newer subjects are now 
taught to a far greater proportion of pupils of moderate intel- 
lectual endowment than was formerly the case, it is nevertheless 
a fact that results in the older subjects (e. g., in spelling and arith- 
metic) are better today than they ever were. Old examination 
papers and records of answers have been found in attics, and in 
other out-of-the-way places. When these questions have been 
given to pupils now in school, they have decisively beaten their 
more highly selected competitors of earlier days. Of course, in 
examining the children of today, questions on such subjects as 
cube rbot, true discount, and allegation were omitted. 

The plain fact is that the school of today has risen to new 
heights and that the teachers of today have become highly spe- 
cialized. It is because teaching as now practiced in progressive 
communities is the occupation of a body of highly trained pro- 
fessional workers that pupils less highly endowed than formerly 
may be taught more subjects and may be taught them more 
effectively. While the obstructionist business man or board 
member has been growing old, the scene has shifted. Of course, 
he recognizes that it has done so in methods of communication, 
in the applications of electrical energy, and in farm machinery. 
But he fails to notice that it has done so no less certainly in 
the schools. The pupil who enters the first grade today does not 
spend the whole year learning the alphabet — and making a bad 
job of it as used to be the case. He begins at once to learn to 
read, and he picks up the alphabet almost tmconsciously by the 
middle of the year. Discipline in the class room is today a fine 
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art. "Lickin' and lamin' " have broken their unsavory partner- 
ship. The teacher, no longer able to resort to corporal punish- 
ment, secures better discipline by methods which call for greater 
resourcefulness. Supervision has split off from teaching by a 
process of specialization, just as supervision has developed to a 
high degree in the industries. In short, it is submitted that the 
schools of today are doing a work which the schools of yesterday 
never even envisaged. 

B. R. B. 




Maxwsll, C. B. The seleetian of iexthooJa. (Bivenide Edueational Mono- 
graphs) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Ck)mpanjr9 1921. 139 pp. 

The author begins with the statement ''the textbook is an accepted tool 
in teaching'' and emphasizes the purposes served by the textbook in our sehools 
today. He then asserts that the problem of selecting textbooks has brought 
much criticism upon school officials and discusses what he terms "basic con- 
siderations" which have been used in the selection of texts. Among these 
basic considerations are : prestige of the author, prestige of the publisher, gen- 
eral appearance of the book, its wide use as a text, and the cost of the book. 
While the author allows some weight to most of these items in his special 
outlines for evaluating texts, he says they should receive minor consideration. 
He then relates that three different agencies are responsible for the selection 
of textbooks, — ^the school board, the superintendent alone, and the superin- 
tendent in connection with a committee of teachers. He argues that adoption 
by the last mentioned agency is most desired. In the section on "Methods and 
Term of Adoption'' he says that the unit of adoption should be co-terminous 
with the supervisory unit and that the adoption should extend over a long 
period of years. In his chapter on ' ' Free Textbooks versus Individual Owner- 
ship" he presents the stock arguments on each phase of the question and says 
that "one's attitude on the question will depend largely upon his philosophy 
of the State." He adds, "we need not be surprised to have the next genera- 
tion feel that the public is just as responsible for furnishing free textbooks 
as it is for furnishing buildings in which instruction is given." 

In the last three chapters of the book, the author sets forth his idea of 
the standards which should be applied in the selection of textbooks. He first 
sets forth his standards in the form of discussion and then presents them in 
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a general outline or score card to be used in judging all texts and speci&s 
score cards for evaluating texts in reading, arithmetic, language, spelling, 
geography, history, civics, drawing, penmanship, algebra, geometry, science, 
and foreign language. To one interested in the scientific selection of text- 
books, the announcement of such a list of score cards is especially gratifying; 
but imagine his disappointment when he finds that few of the criteria men- 
tioned have been scientifically determined. Each item of the score card is 
checked under the caption of excellent, good, fair, or poor. The amount of 
weight to be assigned to the various items is left to the option of the user. 
The author feels that the function of the outlines is merely "to raise the 
pertinent questions that should receive attention when one examines the texts. ' ' 
He says plainly that no suggestions are offered as to relative values, and 
leaves one with the impression that this is of little significance. Such quota- 
tions as the one following concerning the evaluation of subject matter sets forth 
this impression: "this (evaluation) would be of little worth, for one person 
may think a particular phase of subject matter important while an equally 
good authority may consider this same phase unimportant. ' * 

From the standpoint of the reviewer this lack of formation of definite 
standards for judging the value of textbooks constitutes a weakness of the 
book. It will probably have an extensive sale because of the attractiveness of 
its title, but it seems doubtful if it will have niuch influence in bringing about 
a better selection of books. Guffobd Woody 

University of Michigan 

FiNNET, Boss L. The American public school, (The Modem Teacher's 
Series.) New York: The Macmillan Ck>mpany, 1921. 335 pp. 

Under a skillful disguise, the reader finds a treatise on the history of 
education, but not as "traditionally organized and presented.'' It is rather 
as indicated in the sub- title, "A genetic study of principles, practices, and 
present problems," that the author presents the problems of today with such 
phases of history, educational, political, and economic as are relevant as a 
background. It is not until one is well into the book, however, that he realizes 
fully that the presentation is from the present day standpoint. 

The book opens with our colonial period, showing the beginnings of our 
educational system. Following this comes a review of the lives and achieve- 
ments of Rousseau, of Pestalozzi, of Herbart, and of Froebel and of the bear- 
ing which their lives had upon American education. This leads naturally into 
the period preceding our Civil War when Horace Mann rendered his g^at 
service. The transition period from the Civil War to 1890 deals largely with 
the changes, educational, political, and economic, growing out of the war and 
particularly with the work of such men as E. A. Sheldon and Colonel Parker. 
About one-third of the entire book is then devoted to the period since 1890, 
in which appears a discussion of "Educational Reorganization" and "Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum. ' ' In closing, about twenty-five pages are used to set forth 
"The Present Outlook." In brief, approximately one-third of the book is 
given to educational history, American and European, as a fundamental intro- 
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duction to the American School, one-third to the intermediate period of awak- 
ening and transition to present practice, and one-third to present day tendencies 
and practices. 

Since at the present time the place of the history of education in the train- 
ing of teachers by our normal schools is so much in question, this presentation is 
very valuable. As the editor states in his introduction, the young teacher 
"must have some notion of the structure and purpose of the organization of 
which he will form a part" in order that "his own practice may be intelligent" 
and that he may "participate intelligently with his fellow workers." Mr. 
Finney accomplishes this very definitely by setting forth the relation between 
present practices and the fundamental underlying structure. 

There comes a slight disappointment, however, in the final chapter which 
deals with the present outlook. The author has previously emphasized the value 
of the study of history in order to forecast the future. It is a notable fact 
that our historians who undoubtedly had "a bird's-eye view of the race's past 
back into remote prehistoric time," failed to anticipate the recent world war. 
Consequently, when he states early in his treatise that "one reason why 
teachers should study the history of education is, that they, at least, may be 
able to see clearly what the present tendencies in educational development are 
really pointing toward," the reader is somewhat disappointed to find in the 
final chapter under the captions "The new super-civilization" and "The new 
schools of the age: curriculum" only general ideals which have been before 
the world for centuries. The forecasting of solutions for present day problems 
in education lacks the vitality which characterizes the earlier portions of the 
book. 

Altogether the book should be both profitable and delightful to the young 
teacher who has not studied deeply into the fields of history of education or 
of principles and present day practices. The author has introduced much 
personal comment throughout in a manner that illuminates the purely historical 
matter. Through this there runs an clement of humor that enlivens and makes 
interesting what might otherwise be burdensome reading for a young teacher. 

C. G. McCraoken 
Ohio State University, 

Wells, Margaret Elizabeth. A Project Curriculum. (School Project Series) 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 338 pp. 

In this volume Miss Wells has worked out in greaf detail her interpreta- 
tion and conception of the "project" as a factor in educational progress. 
There are many diverse applications of this recent addition to the educationists' 
special vocabulary, ranging from a mere re-naming of certain types of class- 
room procedure to so inclusive an interpretation as that offered by Miss Wells. 
She conceives the elementary curriculum as a scries of major projects, each one 
a vehicle for a whole year's work. This plan was evolved and put into opera- 
tion in Trenton, New Jersey. Section I of the book contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the activities pursued in the first three grades under the author 's super- 
vision. The first grade "major project" was "playing families"; the second 
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grade, ''playing store,'' and the third grade, "playing cities." The work of 
each whole year was a dramatization of the respectiTe activities. The theses 
underlying the proposed "eurrienliim'' are stated in Section II of the book. 
Quotations from the writings of leaders in educational philosophy and psy- 
chology are built into a defensive interpretation of the "proof text" variety. 
The use of these "texts" in the argument, leads one to wonder whether the 
authors most liberally quoted would agree with Miss Wells' proposal in ioio 
as valid curriculum reconstruction. 

There is an untoward positiveness on the part of the author, which leads 
one to wonder whether she was sufficiently critical of her own thinking and 
whether certain sweeping assertions do not need the softening effect of quali- 
fying reservations. The statement of "facts taught" under "The Outcomes ' 
of the Curriculum" would be more convincing if the reader could ascertain 
from the records to what extent the "facts" were learned as well as taught. 

Similarly, under "skills," there is a profound lack of evidence in a field 
where quantitative evidence is easily gathered. 

The activities, no doubt, gave numerous opportunities for the formation 
of habits but there is a paucity of data upon which critical evaluation can 
proceed. One seeks in vain for any record of the reactions of individuals, or 
descriptive case-studies from which growth in attitudes could be deduced. 

The appendix contains a few sample lessons and some of the written ma- 
terials of pupil groups and individuals; the illustrations show the end results 
of construction and the final pageant in which three gprades participated. 

Similar and additional values do not, of necessity, depend upon the accept- 
ance of Miss Wells' curriculum. There are those who deem radical innovations 
a necessary part of educational progress. They must, then, be doubly critical 
of their proposals so that these cannot be attacked on a priori grounds ; other- 
wise, they will not carry us as far forward as they depart from the traditional 
path. Advance by such means gives a Tnaximum of movement with a TninimwTn 
of progress. The zig-zag course obscures the goal and confuses those who are 
eager for new trails. A wide use of the "curriculum," as proposed, would be 
premature at this time. Its statement and publication will facilitate experi- 
mental evaluations, and, by a careful sifting of values, the real contribution 
will be revealed. Laura. Zibbes 

The Lincoln School of Teachers College 

Stbayeb, G. D., and Enoelhabdt, N. L. The clcusroom teacher at work in 
American echooU, New York: The American Book Company, 1920. 
400 pp. 

This book consists of sixteen chapters covering a great variety of topics 
which deal with the organization of public education, supervision of instruc- 
tion, types of teaching, training for citizenship, teaching children to study, 
the daily program, children's health, educational measurements, and similar 
subjects. In fact, the number of topics covered is so large that almost every 
field in the professional side of education is touched, in one way or another. 

The writer of this review is very doubtful about the value of a book of 
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this kind for teachers. Keoessarilj, on account of the variety of subjects 
covered, the treatment of each is very brief and sketchy. Teachers who have 
little familiarity with education will not find the book of great value, on account 
of the brevity with which each topic is treated. Students of education who 
are already, to a degree, familiar with the literature of the subject will also 
fail to profit greatly from the treatment of the various topics considered in 
the book. For example, the whole subject of measuring the achievements of 
children is disposed of in a little more than forty pages, seven of which are 
devoted to a list of standard tests. The subject of teaching children to study 
is covered in about ten pages. The chapter on types of teaching considers 
such topics as the drill lesson, the place of review, memorization, appreciation, 
how to stimulate thinking, the place of the problem, thinking and reasoning 
contrasted, induction and deduction, the open-minded attitude. There is noth- 
ing especially new in this material and the treatment of none of these topics 
is at all adequate. 

The writer of this review seriously doubts the value of books of this kind 
which contain merely conventional material treated in the briefest possible 
space. Such books contribute little or nothing in the way of new knowledge, 
but merely restate, in formal language, familiar material on a great variety 
of topics. H. A. Bbown 

State Normal Sehool, Oshkosh, Wiaoontin 



igetosf ittmn anb Communicattons( 

This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printea 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, OMo State Uni- 
versity, Ck>lumbus, Ohio. 



The University of North Dakota has recently established 
Bnreaiial a bureau of educational measurements with F. M. Garver 

Morlh Dakota as head. There is a faculty committee known as a com- 

mittee on research which is designed to assist the director 
in coordinating the work within and without the University. 

The Society of Ck)Uege Teachers of Education will hold 
Profram of three sessions at the Chicago meeting of the Department of 

CoUefO Toaehers Superintendence on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday af ter- 
Of Edneation noons, February 27, 28, and March 1. The first session will 

be devoted to a resume of developments and critical discus- 
sions of the present status of various movements, concerning which teachers of 
education ought to be informed. The second session will be devoted to college 
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departments of education. The third session will deal with certain phases of 
organization of college departments of education. 

A number of communications have come to our notice — 
communications from people who are interested in finding 

Intereit in out the value of visual presentation for educational purposes. 

Tliiul Education This subject has been somewhat forced upon the atten- 

tion of school people by the logic of advertising. The result 

is that investigation is afoot to find out the relative advantage of slides, 

reels, and pictures both for ordinary and stereoscopic use. 

An effort is being made to compare the relative effectiveness of these 

means of presentation and also to compare them with non-visual presentation. 

Just at present the trend seems to be against the motion picture as an 

effective means of teaching. 

Reports from two hundred fifteen Oregon High Schools 
H. B. Oradnatei to State Superintendent J. A. Churchill show that out of 
and Coltoge 3335 graduates in the class of 1921, thirty-nine percent are 

Kntranea this year attending institutions of higher learning. Since 

many students must first earn the money to maintain them- 
selves in college, it is safe to predict that within five years the total college 
registration of last year's class of high-school gpraduates will amount to forty- 
five percent. 

A larger proportion of boys than girls have registered this year in coUege. 
Out of 1290 boys, 571 or 44 percent are reported as having entered an insti- 
tution of higher learning ; while of 2045 girls, 727 or 35 percent have gone to 
college. 

The reports from the high schools also disclose the interesting fact that 
out of the 1298 gpraduates of last year's class now attending coUege only 136 
are registered in institutions outside of Oregon. 

The committee on normal school libraries of the N. E. A. 
Mcasazinf has just issued a first statement on standards for normal- 

Monnal School school and teachers college libraries. 

Librarios The statement is issued as a basis for discussion and 

survey. The statement is in two parts, one for two-year 
normal schools and the other for four-year teachers colleges. Figures are also 
given on the basis of an initial enrollment of 300 students and increment for 
each additional 300. 

The items considered with numerous subheads are: building and equip- 
ment, library fund, librarian and staff, and library instruction. 

Those interested in the examination of this tentative measuring stick in 
order to check their own libraries and to offer constructive suggestions to the 
committee, should address the Chairman, Mr. W. H. Kerr, Kellogg Library, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Our more attentive readers — readers like Professor Mor- 
ton of Ohio University who says he had read our November 
BaTiawiiif issue from cover to cover including advertisements — ^will 

Tasti recall that Dean A. Worcester suggested the advisability of 

appraising and reviewing new test materials. Interest in 
this idea seems to grow. We have a recent letter in which the writer suggests 
that a committee be appointed on which every reasonable bias with respect to 
tests will be represented, that this committee formulate points on which to 
judge tests, and that each new test be sent to this committee, with the idea that 
its judgments will be assembled and published. It is the thought of the pro- 
poser of this plan that old tests as well as new ones might be considered. We 
are already assured that one or two of the most level-headed men engaged in 
the consideration of tests would be willing to serve on such a committee if it 
were established. We shall be glad to hear from our readers as to its 
desirability. 

A great deal of interest is manifest in all parts of the 
RlinlTl. country in the comparison of school room results in rural 

Graded School one-room schools as compared with the graded schools as 
Basolti shown by the use of standardized tests. A report has just 

reached us of such a study in reading and arithmetic in 
Howard County, Maryland. The study involved about 500 children in each of 
the two types of schools. The results show that in rate of reading, there is 
little if any difference, but in comprehension the graded schools scored higher 
in all grades. In arithmetic the results in the rural schools were lower in 
grades three and four but approximately the same in the upper three gprades. 
Supplementary to the above data was an age-grade distribution which 
showed almost identical percents of under-age pupils and only about 2 percent 
greater number of over-age. The results confirm in general the results which 
have been reported from other parts of the country. 

Superintendent H. J. Stockton of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has sent us a copy of a mimeographed circular which 
A Malheaiaties gives a review of his ''Mathematics Round Table." He 
Bound Table heads the circular ' ' Step-wise Progression of Difficulties 

in the Four Fundamental Operations." Under each opera- 
tion he has designated the progressive steps in increasing difficulty and has thus 
indicated to his teachers the order in which the various steps should be under- 
taken. In addition to these steps, a general comment is given in terms of 
aeeuracy helps and speed helps. In other words, the superintendent and super- 
visors have built a helpful course of study in the four fundamental operations. 
Standard achievement on the Ck>urtis tests are set up as the specific goal to 
be obtained. 

If Superintendent Stockton or others have courses of study on single 
subjects or phases of subjects which meet the fundamental requirements; (a) 
sequential organization of material on the basis of difficulty; (b) specific 
goals of attainment in concrete terms; (c) definite helps to the teacher as to 
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how to attain these goals, we shall be glad to receiTO them and give pablieitj 
to them through these coltmms. 

C/orrelation is reached in a course in Statistica only 

toward the end of the term. Its difficulty and the fact that 

Aids in more time is therefore required for it than is available 

Compatation toward the end of the course, makes our instruction in this 

topic more or less unsatisfactory. Neyertheless, there are 
many occasions when even in practical as opposed to theoretical inquiries, the 
correlation method is needed. 

Accordingly, we welcome the Tarious devices which have lately been issued 
to facilitate the computing of correlation coefficients. We have lately received 
one from Professor L. L. Thurstone of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The value of such devices seems to be that by means of them, clerks who are 
relatively untrained in computing and who know practically nothing of the 
theory of correlation, may be set to work on the derivation of correlation 
coefficients. 

Professor Thurstone 's table provides a definite place for each step in the 
computation. It is thus impossible for a person to forget a step or to leave 
an3rthing out. Those who are called upon to conduct investigations requiring 
a large number of computations of this sort are advised to obtain Professor 
Thurstone's ''Correlation Data 8heef 

On December 28, 1921, the Research Department of the 
Research qj^j^ g^l^ Teachers Association met at Columbus, Ohio. 

Department Ohio rp^^y^ ^^^ ^j^^ sessions. In the morning Dr. Willis L. 
Teaener 8 (Jard discussed "The influence of kindergarten training on 

Association achievement in reading and arithmetic''; Mrs. Margaret S. 

Brainerd presented data on "Intelligence tests as a basis for classification and 
promotion"; and Superintendent B. O. Skinner gave a talk on "The relation 
between the Handschin predetermination lang^ge test and success in beginning 
Latin. ' * At the morning session an address was also made by Dr. William A. 
McCall of Teachers College on "Tests and school organization." 

In the afternoon, Sui>erintendent E. M. Otis gave a paper on "A textbook 
score card"; Professor Harry N. Irwin spoke on "Success in teaching as 
related to success in professional training classes"; and Mr. T. Howard 
Winters discussed "The qualifications and success of Ohio county superin- 
tendents." The principal address of the afternoon was given by Dr. Sydney 
L. Pressey on "The need for a more simple and direct statistical procedure 
in the work with tests." 

The evening session — ^which was for members only — ^was devoted to a 
dinner and to a business meeting. 

Dr. W. P. Burris, Dean of the College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is enlisting the cooperation of persons 

Case Method interested in the training of teachers in the collection of 

in Pedagogy samples of good teaching. He calls attention, in a circular 

letter which we have received, to three methods of studying 

any subject. They are: (a) the lecture method, (b) the textbook metiiod, 

and (c) the scientifio method. 
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He states that ''In the first, the learner listens to what someone has to 
say about a subject; in the second, the learner reads what someone has 
written about a subject; in the third, the learner studies the thing itself. '' 

He belieyes that the time has come for the application of the scientific 
method in the study of teaching and that this necessarily involyes what has 
come to be well known in the teaching of law as the "case'' method. He 
reoognises that it will take much time and labor to assemble a collection of ex- 
cellently taught lessons, but believes that it is possible to secure them, and 
that in the long run it will economize the time and energies of trainers of 
teachers and of students in training eTer3rwhere. 

Anyone interested in the training of teachers and willing to assist in 
this enterprise should get in touch with Dean Burris. 

Classag for Oifted Pupils in Snxnmar School 

Last summer at St. Paul, Minnesota, 90 of the brightest pupils in grades 
7B to 8 A, inclusive, completed a semester's work in seven weeks attending 
school forenoons from 8:30 to 11:30. 

In May, teachers in the grades concerned selected those pupils who 
in their judgment stood in the top fifth of their classes. The names — about 
460 in all — ^were reported to the Division of Research. These pupils met 
at convenient schools and were given a psychological test, in this case, the 
Illinois Intelligence Examination and Silent Beading Test. By means of 
these, it was possible to obtain a reliable measure of the children's mental 
development and a fair indication of their ability to read and understand 
written English. About 140 of these pupils, distributed fairly evenly among 
the four grades, received intelligence quotients of 120 or above. These with 
a few others who scored lower, but who seemed to make up for this deficiency 
in other respects, were invited to attend summer school. Ninety-five accepted. 

Mainly on account of the severely hot weather during the first weeks, a 
few pupils dropped out. A somewhat smaller number was absent too many 
days to complete all subjects, and will have to do some make-up work during 
the present semester. Seventy-nine passed outright, most' of them with unusual 
records in scholarship. Counting those who are to complete back work by 
additional study, there are about 90 pupils who will gain half a year as a 
result of the summer school. This is very encouraging, indeed, and indicates 
the great value of summer schools, both to the pupils and to the efficiency of 
the school system. Besides the saving of time and teaching effort, there is 
the added stimulus to all pupils to make the most of their opportunities. 

Attendance during summer school was very regular. The attitude of 
pupils was remarkable for its seriousness of purpose. This was especially evi- 
dent in the 8A class for which completion of the work meant permission to 
enter high school in the fall. In this class all marks in deportment, except 
one, were A. 

One of the teachers writes in her report: "The most natural, happy 
atmosphere I have ever secured in a schoolroom prevailed. Each selected 
student was on his mettle anxious to prove himself worthy, as well as to get 
an he could from the contributions of classmates and from his own efforts. 
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Being on a more even basis, no one felt obliged to 'talk down' to anyone else 
and no one was intimidated because others were 'smarter' than he. Doubtful 
statements did not go unchallenged, yet courtesy was uppermost in every dis- 
cussion, and errors were gracefully acknowledged. Almost without exception, 
these children showed practical self -judgment and made themselves interesting 
by forming their own opinions and acting upon them.'' 

What were the intelligence quotients of the 460 pupils who were examined 
and of those who completed the summer course f The average of the entire 
group of 460 was 114 as compared with a standard of 100. The average of 
the pupils who attended summer school was 126. However, it was surprising 
to find that 18 percent of the whole group selected for examination fell below 
the average of 100 and that one went as low as 68. q j jq^^^q^j 

A9si8iani Dvreotor of Besearch, 
8i. Paul (Minn,) Puhlio Schools. 

A Latin Experiment 

The purpose of the experiment reported in this paper was to try to find 
a standard with which to measure the power of pupils in translating Caesar's 
Gallic War, after one and one-half years of study of Latin. An effort was 
made to choose three fairly typical passages from the text. The passages 
selected were Book VI, chapter 9, Book VII, chapter 12, and Book VH, chap- 
ter 57. The following instructions were prepared for conducting the tests 
and scoring the results. 

1. Each test is to be given as a sight passage to pupils who have com- 
pleted one and one-half years of Latin. It shall not be given to pupils who 
have previously read the passage. 

2. The test shall occupy exactly forty minutes. 

3. The translation shall be a correct translation based on sound syntactical 
construction. If for any reason the pupil deviates from this and takes liber- 
ties with the exact construction, as for example, translating a verb in the active 
voice by the passive voice, he shall indicate on his paper that h^ has deliberately 
made such a change. 

4. In scoring, each word correctly translated shall count one point. When 
an error is made in either the meaning or the construction of a word, thus 
giving a wrong interpretation to the sentence, the pupil shall be charged only 
with the failure to translate correctly that particular word. Determine accur- 
ately the exact number of Latin words correctly translated. Determine the 
median for your school for each test. 

5. A reasonable amount of variation should be permitted in the rendering 
of certain words and phrases. For example, in Test I the preposition in, line 1, 
may be translated "into the territory of," "into the country of," "among," 
or "into"; ^uarum, line 2, either "of these" or "of which"; aZt^ra, line 2, 
' ' the other, " " the second, " " another. ' ' The ablative absolute his constiiutis 
rehits, line 4, may be rendered "when (after) these measures had been decided 
upon," "having decided upon these measures," or "these measures having 
been decided upon." The ablative absolute praesidio relioto, line 7, may be 
rendered, "when (after) he had left a garrison," "having left a garrison," 
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or "a garriBon haying been left"; ne, line 7, "in order that not/' or "leet," 
though the former is preferable. 

Translations were given for the following words: Book VI, chapter 9, 
porgandi, laesam (esse), satisf actionem, perquirit; Book VIII, chapter 12, 
obviam, significatione, iuiri; Book VXI, chapter 57, supplemento, Agedind, 
Canulogeno, Aolereo. 

The tests were mailed to all the four-year approved high schools in the 
state of New Jersey. Twenty-one schools representing more than flye hundred 
second-year Latin pupils participated in the test. The results show that the 
tests were not of uniform difficulty. The median for test one was seventy-six 
words, for test two, sixty-four words, and for test three fifty-five words. It is 
not yet possible therefore to €ol a standard score for a "typical'' passage from 
Caesar. Possibly future experimentation will determine ways to select such a 
typical passage. But we at least know now that, according to the results of 
more than five hundred test papers distributed over the entire state, pupils of 
one and one-half years Latin standing, who are tested on the passages mentioned 
above and whose scores equal those of the above medians may properly receive 
the rating C. 

The following table gives the detailed results for each school involved in 
the testing. It also gives the range between the best and the poorest pupU 
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in each BchooL The extent of this range aa well aa the wide variation between 
the median reeults of the varions schools is very striking. The poorest pupils 
in some schools do better than the best in other schools. The median in five 
schools on test one was greater than the best score of any individual student in 
four other schools. Similar results are seen in the other two tests. 

It will be noted that the schools with a small number of pupils are not 
neoeesarily those with high median scores. Evidently the individual attention 
which is possible in such schools, does not function in increasing ability on 
the part of the students. 

One may also raise the question as to whether these wide variations may 
not persist throughout the entire work of the schools in Latin. If such be the 
case, then the quantity of work which these various schools are certifying to 
the colleges is so clearly different that one may well question whether an 
institution which makes Latin an entrance requirement may not be justified 
in insisting upon more definite information concerning the work of the student 
certified. 

Principal, Trenton, New Jersey, High School William A. Wetzbl 

The Educational Finanee Inquiry Condactad hj the AmeriMn 

Coondl of Education 

Washington, D. C, November 21, 1921. — ^The American Council on Edu- 
cation announces the appointment of a commission to conduct a comprehensive 
investigation of educational finance in the United States. For several years 
legislators, philanthropists, and the general public have been aware of the 
increasing difiiculty of supporting public schools and universities. Educational 
officers have come to regard the problem of financing education as the out- 
standing problem now before them. The paramount importance of the matter 
was emphasized at the citizens' conference on education called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1920. This conference passed resolutions 
urging a thorough investigation of the cost of education and of public resources 
available to support it. A group of the leaders of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association meeting in Atlantic City, 
February, 1921, likewise designated this problem as the most vital one now 
confronting school administrators and appointed a committee to assist in 
launching an investigation if means might be found to carry it on. 

The American Council on Education then sought contributions for this 
purpose. It is now assured of funds sufficient to undertake such an investiga- 
tion on a scale never before attempted. One hundred and seventy thdUsand 
dollars has been raised for the study. The Council has appointed a commission 
composed of recognized specialists in education, taxation, and business to 
conduct the inquiry. The commission consists of the following persons: 

Samuel P. Capen, Director of the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, ex officio. 

EUwood P. Cubberley, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, CaUf omia. 

Edward C. Elliott, Chancellor of the University of Montana, Helena, 
Montana. 
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Thomas E. Fineg&n, State Snperintendent of Pablic Inatraetion, Harris- 

bnrg, Pennsylyania. 
Bobert M. Haig, Associate Professor of Business Organization in Colom- 
bia University, New York City. 
Victor Morawetz, Attomey-at-law, New York City. 

Henry C. Morrison, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of New Hampshire, Professor of Education, Uniyersity of Chicago, 
Illinois. 
George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration and Director, 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Besearch, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of City Schools, Bochester, New York. 
Dr. Strayer has been selected as Chairman of the Commission and Director 
of the work of the Inquiry. 

It is generally recognized that during the jmst decade all kinds of public 
schools have developed and expanded in an extraordinary manner. The war 
seemed to stimulate rather than to retard the growth of every grade of instruc- 
tion given at public expense. What will it cost to support on a uniform basis 
a system of public education as at present organized f In what way can this 
undertaking, especially in the rural regions, be reconciled with the other obli- 
gations entailed by the conduct of the public's vital concerns f Educational 
workers and public-spirited citizens throughout the country have agreed that 
the issue has become one of cold, hard facts. 

The primary aims of the Educational Finance Inquiry will be to study 
in typical states and communities the existing program of public education, 
the extent to which this program is carried out, and the present and prospective 
costs involved. It is proposed to investigate the relation of educational ex- 
penditures to other necessary governmental expenditures, the methods of raising 
revenue for the support of education, and the possibility of effecting economies. 

The Reliability of ladgments Based on thelWilling Composition Scale 

The minor study reported in this communication developed as a by-product 
of a survey project in a class in Educational Measurement. The dass, consisting 
of eighteen Junior students in the Teacher's College of the Southern Branch of 
the University of California, was given the task of making a survey of the 
University Training School. In the measurement of written composition the 
Willing Scale was used, the grading being participated in by nearly every 
member of the class. Inasmuch as these students had had no previous experi- 
ence in rating compositions by any scale, it was felt that the data secured would 
throw some light on the reliability of the Willing Scale when used by untrained 
teachers. The results incline the writer to regard the scale as a very trust- 
worthy instrument for measuring the ''story value'' of compositions. 

Compositions were secured in the usual manner from the pupils In grades 
four to eight inclusive, a total of one hundred forty-three. The papers were 
then distributed among the members of the dass, each student rating inde- 
pendently ten to thirty papers. This first rating was recorded on the back of 
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the paper. They were then redistributed and a second rating given, this being 
usually recorded on the front of the paper. Thus each composition was given 
two independent ratings by different judges, none of whom had had previous 
experience in this work. 

A study was then made of both the correlation and the divergence of the 
pairs of ratings. The Pearson coefficient was first calculated, the value of r 
being -f- 0.884, with a probable error of 0.0123. In estimating the divergence, 
the difference between each pair of judgments in scale units was recorded, 
together with its frequency. The results are shown in the following table: 



Diffierence 


Frequency 


Percent of total 





56 


39.15 


5 


37 


25.87 


10 


32 


22.38 


15 


10 


6.99 


20 


5 


3.50 


30 


2 


1.40 


45 


1 


.70 



Average divergence, 6.01 scale units, P.E. 5.92. 

While the writer has in the past tended to question the likelihood of 
securing uniform "story value" ratings by this scale, the data secured would 
seem to indicate that its reliability is surprisingly high. Probably the discrep- 
ancy between ratings by practiced judges would be very much less than in the 
case of untrained students. 

Mabvin L. Dabsie 
Southern Branch of the University of California 
Lo9 Angeles, California 

Report of the Wisconsin Pablidty Committee 

The publicity committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association has re- 
cently published a sixteen-page report entitled ''Selling Education to Wis- 
consin. '' The committee has been at work for two years and it is evident 
from the report that a great amount of good has been accomplished. The 
association defined the committee as " a body whoso duty it shall be to educate 
public sentiment on the imperative and immediate need for larger expenditures 
for the public schools of Wisconsin with the specific aim of increasing teachers' 
salaries." The first work of the committee was to conduct a campaign of 
general education, to interest the public in the work of the schools, and to arouse 
it to the vital importance of education. Emphasis was placed on the imme- 
diate necessity of increasing salaries to prevent further loss from the ranks and 
to induce new people to enter. This was accomplished and the second year 
emphasis was placed upon the "indisputable fact that only professional teach- 
ers should be hired, and that such teachers can only be secured on terms which 
will pay a return on their investment of time and money in training." 

The committee has apparently accomplished much in these two lines, since 
there is an unusually increased enrollment in all types of teacher-training 
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institutionB. Four times as many cities have increased their salary schedule 
this year over last as have lowered it, in spite of the financial depression ; and 
a large number of places have defined qualifications for admission to the teach- 
ing force. 

The report calls attention to the excessive teacher turnover. This was 
especially bad in the fall of 1921 due largely, apparently, to the attempt of 
some communities to lower the salary schedule. Reports from 61 counties 
showed 72 percent of teacher turnover in the rural schools last fall. Certainly 
a turnover higher than 20 to 30 percent must be observably detrimental to the 
schools. 

The bulletin calls special attention to the results of the campaign, such as 
the adoption of resolutions by the Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and the action of the League of Women Voters in urging local leagues to make 
a thorough examination of the local school systems; to the activity of all 
classes of citizens in local campaigns and especially to the publicity which 
the newspapers have given to the schools. The following table shows salary 
increases in different types of schools for the past two years. 



Type of School 



City Schools 

County Training Schools 

Schools of Agriculture and Domestic 

Economy 

Vocational Schools 

Normal Schools 

Universities 



Increase in Salary 



1920-21 over 


1921-22 over 


1919-20 


1920-21 


37 percent 


7 


percent 


26 ** 


6 


tt 


19 " 


6 


tt 


26 " 


4 


t€ 


25 ** 


13 


tt 


25 *« 


1 


tt 



An exact statement of the increase for rural schools was not available but 
for the two years it is estimated that the increase was well over 50 percent. 
However, 35 i>ercent of the rural salaries are still below one hundred dollars 
a month as contrasted with one percent of the elementary-grade teachers' 
salaries in city schools. The following words are a concrete explanation of 
what everyone, familiar with such types of work knows, "no lasting work is 
done in a year or two in educating and building up public sentiment. Some- 
body should carry on; every member should be willing to contribute one day's 
wages each year to the association for carrying on a publicity campaign. There 
is no use attempting to carry on such a campaign without financial support 
that will make thoroughly effective work possible. This means an enlargement 
of the scope of the work undertaken by the committee and the employment 
of field workers to assist in forming local publicity committees throughout the 
state." E. J. A. 
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The Cliaittutloit of Pnplli bj laMUganM TmM 
Not Isfraqnantl; school kdministrtton an oamg k tijiKle teat u ft htaiM 
tot grouping, jnatifTiiig the procedure bj the higk correUtioii whieh the teat 
exhibita with uiother of seeepted reliabilitjr. It ia the pnrpoaa of this paper 
to ihow that high eoTTeletton between teata ma; not meen that the;' are of 
equal valne for pnrpoaea of elaadfleation. 

The aeorea and ranb of flftf aerenth-grade pnpila were obtained* on tlie 
Otla, the Chieago, and Uxe Tennan teats. If A, B, and C denote the good, 
medinm, and poor group* reapeetiTel;, a elaaaifieation maj be made bj patUag 
in Group A pnpila of ranka 1 to 16, in Qroop B those of lanks lejS to 3iJi, 
and in Gronp G those of ranks 35 to SO. With no more than fifty pupils the 
gronpa will thus be approximatelj equal In sice. 

The agreement in elassifleation is shown in Tables I, ZI, and IIL Table 
I shows that of the 16 pupils placed in Group C hj the Otis test, IS are also 
placed In the C group bj the Chieago test, while 3 are placed in B, end 1 fn A. 
ffimllarly, of the 19 pnpila placed in the B group l^ Otis, only 8 are so placed 
hj Chicago, the remaining 11 being diatribnted between the A and C groupa. A 
■imple method of expressing the amount of agreement in dassifleation is to 
And the percent of pnpils elaasified alike hj two teats. For Table I the 
diagonal shows that 28 pnpila aro thus dassifled, giving S6 percent of the whole 
gronp. In other words, the Otis and Chicago testa place about half of the 
pupils in the same gronpe. 





Tabli 


I 






Tablb II 




TABUt lU 






Oda 1 Otis 


Cliieago 




C|B 


A 1 Total 


1 C 1 B i A [Total 


C|B!A 


Total 


1 A 
O C 


1 
3 
12 


7 
8 
4 


s 




16 1 
18 1 
16 ^ 


A 
B 
C 


1 

5 
10 


4 n 


16 1 

IS g 
18 N 


A 

B 
C 


1 


6 
11 
2 


10 
4 
2 


18 
16 


Total I 16| 19| 15| 50 Total | 16| 19| I5| .W Total 


IttI 181 1B| 50 



Individual cases illustrate still mora striking differences in dassifleation. 
In Table m, two pupils aro placed in the C group hj Tennan and in the A 
group hj Chicago, while (ot one pnpil this classification ia reversed. Such 
facta furnish evidence of the need for further checks in elsasiflcation. Befer- 
enee to the original scores shows that the two pupils just mentioned are placed 
in the B gronp hj the Otis test. It thns appears that no two tests agree in 
tike placing of thMe two pupils; and no doubt some spedal Btadr is needed to 
reveal the difficulty. If no other data aro available, however, these pupils would 
be placed with most safety in Group B. 

The above reanlts are annmiarized in Table IT where the relation betweoi 
correlation and agroement in placement ia shown. It will be noted that the 
lowest correlation occurs where the agreement in placement is highest. The 

■n«M a>U vera tMorcd thraosh Uu sonrU^ ot Doctar T. S. Bread of the Bolkool 
of CdBtatloii, UnlTsrsttj «l Obi«B(o. 
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Chicago and Terman tests, with a correlation of 0.68, agree on the placement 
of 10 percent more pupils than do the Otis and Chicago tests with a correlation 
of 0.78. In no case is percent agreement in placement as high as the corre- 
lation might suggest without such a comparison as this. The above discussion 
appears to the writer as an additional warning against loose interpretations of 
coefficients of correlation. 

Table IY-— Cobrxlations and Per Cent Aobeement in Classxroatiok 





Tests 




Otis X Chicago 


Otis X Terman 


Chicago X Terman 


Correlations' 

Percent agreement 
in Classification . . 


0.78 ± 0.04 
56 


0.72 ± 0.05 
60 


0.68 ± 0.05 
66 



* The ooefBeientA of oorreUtion were caleuUtod by the prodnet moment method frooi 
eontinffency t«Uei. 

As a final word on the classification as discussed aboye, it may be observed 
that according to the original data all three of the tests agree as to the classi- 
fication of 22 of the 50 pupils, while at least two tests agree on 47 of them, the 
remaining three pupils being the only ones on which there is threefold disagree- 
ment. Thus where three such tests are available, a fairly satisfactory classifi- 
cation can be made. Eabl J. HoLSiNaBB 
UniverHty of Chicago 



Rational ^sisiotiation of Btrettors; 
of (Cbucattonal 3iSles(eart|i 

(E. J. ASHBAUOH, Secretary and Bdiior) 



Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has lately been in Arkansas making a study of public school 
finance, as a part of the state survey of public education in Arkansas now being 
conducted under the direction of The Bureau of Education. 



Chicago, TUinoia, — ^Assistant Superintendent Wight, in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research has furnished us with a report of failures investi- 
gated in grades 6A and 7B of one school. The proportion of such failures in 
January, 1921, in 6A ranged from 14 percent in x>enmanship to 25 percent 
each in arithmetic, oral composition, and written composition. In 7B the 
percents ranged from 7 in spelling to 51 in arithmetic An examination of 
intelligence by the use of the Illinois Examination indicated that the pupils 
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were practically normal in mental ability. The achievement quotient or ratio 
between the accomplishment of these children and the normal accomplishment 
of children of like mentality showed that they were doing work in arithmetic 
much below their ability, while the work in reading was much above their 
mental status. 

When achievement quotients are considered, it is quite apparent that the 
high percent of failure stated above cannot be justified on the basis of intelli- 
gence or the ability of pupils if it is granted that the test gives even a fair 
indication of what they can accomplish. We wonder how many pupils who 
fail and are compelled to repeat the work of the semester would also show 
normal mental ability or average grade achievement on the basis of standard 
tests. 



Newark, New Jersey, — Elmer K. Sexton, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of the Department of Reference and Research has just sent us a 
'' Spelling Survey in the Public Schools of Newark. '' The testing was done in 
May, 1920. Twenty words were selected for each grade, the words being taken 
from the Ayres list, except in the seventh and eighth grades where the Buck- 
ingham Extension and the Ashbaugh Scales furnished the remaining words. 
Sixty-six percent accuracy was the degree of difficulty of the words used. No 
word was selected for any grade unless, according to Jones' investigation, it 
was used by at least two percent of the pupils of the grade. The results of the 
survey, which involved nearly nine thousand children, show that the lower 
grades were below standard, while the upper grades were above. Grade three 
is more than a year below standard while 8A is nearly a year above. It was 
felt that the large proportion of children from foreign speaking homes ac- 
counted for the poor work in the lower grades and it was gratifying to find 
that handicap overcome by the end of the school course. 

One chart represents a comparison of the results in three groups of schools 
attended largely by pupils of American, Hebrew, and Italian parentage, 
respectively. The results in the Hebrew schools are best throughout the grades, 
maintaining uniform position above the Newark median. The American group 
begins in the third grade at the city average, rises above it in the 5A grade 
and falls much below for the remainder of the grades, finishing the lowest of 
the three groups. The Italian group begins more than a year below standard 
in the third grade, makes rapid strides to the 5A, after which the improve- 
ment is less marked; but it finishes above the Ayres' standard and above 
the American group, although still much below the city median. We should be 
interested in knowing what other differences exist among the pupils of these 
three groups besides nationality. 

Measurement of the intelligence of the 4B and 8B pupils in eight schools, 
four of the better and four of the poorer on the basis of surveys in arithmetic 
and spelling, showed that the intelligence score of the poorer group was below 
the intelligence score of the upper group, except in the case of one school. This 
one school, although low in intelligence, showed remarkable pedagogical results, 
due to splendid teaching, careful organization, and close supervision. 
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The time devoted to spelling per week varied from 15 minutee to 150 
minutes with mode and median at about 75 minutes. The number of words 
per lesson varied from two in 3A and 5A to fifty in 8A. There is no apparent 
difference in the time devoted to spelling in the better schools over the poorer 
schools ; while the better schools appear to assign a slightly greater number of 
words per week. Many of the errors which were commonly found were easily 
traceable to poor pronunciation. 



Wisconsin State Department. — ^W. J. Osbum, Director of Educational 
Measurements in the State Department of Public Instruction, has furnished us 
a twelve-page bulletin on ' ' The Improvement of Ability in Beading. ' ' Atten- 
tion has been called in these columns from time to time to the intensive work 
which this bureau has been doing in state supervision of reading during the 
last few years. The bulletin sets forth some general principles and emphasizes 
the thought that ''rapid improvement" lies in the fact that we are learning 
what to practice, and when to practice it, and that we are discovering more 
and more how to make even the most formal work interesting to children. 

The pupils who are deficient in silent reading ability fall naturally into 
four classes: (a) those who read carelessly and too rapidly; (b) slow reading; 
(c) lack of ability to analyze, organize, and supplement the thought contained 
in the material; (d) inability to remember what has been read, although it 
may have been well understood at the time. Suggestive exercises in reading 
material and type of check tests are given which should assist the teacher in 
remedying each of these difficulties when once recognized. The bulletin con- 
tains a type of material which will be greatly appreciated by those teachers 
and supervisors who have had enough scientific training to understand and 
value such work. A state department can probably render no greater service, 
especially to the school in the smaller community, than by furnishing detailed 
courses of study and specific helps such as are found in this bulletin. 

Another report from the same department summarizes the errors in the 
Hotz Algebra test given in thirty-six schools in March and April, 1921. This 
summary of errors, together with the illustrative examples with specific wrong 
answers given, should be exceedingly helpful to the Algebra teachers of the 
state in focusing their attention upon the phases of Algebra which are likely 
to need emphasis. 

This assumes, of course, that the types of examples and problems in this 
series of Algebra tests are the types of Algebraic work which it is the function 
of the schools to teach. 



We are glad to announce the election of the following persons to member- 
ship in our association since the publication of the list in the May 1921 issue. 
Members who, from time to time issue material should add these names to their 
previous mailing list in order that all members of our association may receive 
the material. 

Breed, F. 8., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111, 

ClarkO; J. B., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Gtldw«n, O. W^ Lmeoln School, Teaehen College, Coliimbia Unmnitj, 

Kev Yoik CSty. 
Guliberlej, E. P^ Ldand Stanford UniTenitj, Stanf oid Hiiiyenity, 

GbfifoniUL 
Chaiten^ W. W^ Oaniegie TedL, Pittsburgh, PennflylTftnia. 
Freanmn, F. K^ UniTenitj of Chicago, Chicago, IlL 
Gatei^ Arthur I^ Teachers College, Columbia UniTersitj, New York. 
HoTliiMgaworth, Leta (Mrs.), Teachers College, Columbia Univenitj, New 

York. 
Hug^bes, W. H., Supervising Principal, Claremont, California. 
In^^ Alexander J., Harvard Oraduate School, Cambridge, ICassachusetta. 
Kni^t, F. B., XJniversit J of Iowa, Iowa CHtj, Iowa. 
Kooe, L. v., Universitj of Ifinnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Ifiller, W. S,, Universitj of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Mjers, Garry C^ Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Keale, M. A«, Universitj of Minnesota, Ifinneapolis, Ifinnesota. 
Peterson, Joseph, Peabod j College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Pressej, L. C. (Mrs.), Ohio State Universitj, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pressej, S. L., Ohio State Universitj, Columbus, Ohio. 
Stenqnist, J. L., Bureau of Beferenoe, Besearch, and Statistics, PubUe 

Schools, New York Citj. 
Swift, F. H., Universitj of Minnesota, Ifinneapolis, Ifinneeota. 
Strajer, O. D., Teachers College, Columbia Universitj, New York Citj. 
Sttfvenson, P. B., Ohio State Universitj, Columbus, Ohio. 
Toops, H. A., Teachers College, Columbia Universitj, New York (^tj. 
"iniliams, J. Harold, Bureau of Juvenile Besearch, ^Whittier, California. 
Witham, £. C, Superintendent of Schools, Putnam, Connecticut. 
Washbume, C. W., Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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ARITHMETIC ABILITY OF MEN IN THE ARMY AND OF 

CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

Arthur Kolstad 
SUiU Nortnal School, BdUngham, Washington 

When psychological examining in the army offered an oppor- 
tunity to study the arithmetic ability of adult men through the 
scores made on Test 2 of the Alpha Group Examination, it was 
thought that a comparison of these scores with the results from 
giving the same test to children in the public school might con- 
tribute something to the problem of setting an ultimate standard 
for achievement in arithmetic in the grade schools, a problem 
which has been the subject of many investigations and studies. 
An arithmetic test has perhaps never been given to so large a 
group of adult men before. 

It ought not to be necessary to describe the psychological ex- 
amining in the army. This has been done in current magazines, 
as well as in the book, Army Menial Tests, edited by Majors C. S 
Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes.* 

In order to examine the relation between scores received in 
arithmetic and amoimt of school education, the records of 2,500 
random cases of drafted men were examined. These cases may be 
considered as typical of a much larger group, namely, the men 
from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nevada, and Califor- 
nia — the states which contributed men to Camp Lewis, Washing- 
ton. Moreover, the birtl^places of these men were in practically 
every state in Uie Union, and many of them had fairly recently 
moved to the above named states. In a sense, therefore, they can 
be said to represent the whole coimtry. 

^ The writer wishes to acknowled^ his indebtedness to Professor Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan, for suggestions and encouragement in making this study. 

' Yoakum, C. S. and Yerkes, R. M. Army menial tests. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1920. 303 pp. 
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In order to compare the arithmetic ability of elementary- 
school children with that of mature men, Test 2 of the Alpha 
Scale was given to 632 children in the grades iv-b to vni-A, 
inclusive, according to the directions given in the Examiner's 
Guide furnished the Psychological Examiners by the Surgeon 
General's Office. The children tested were of the Gatewood 
School, Seattle, the Sehome and Franklin schools, Bellingham, 
and the Training School at the Bellingham State Normal.' The 
test was also given to a class of third-grade children, but a number 
of the scores were "one" and "zero," indicating that the test 
was too difficult for them. These third-grade records were there- 
fore disregarded. 

For further comparison, the Alpha examination was given 
to 424 first-year students and 301 second-year students at the 
Washington State Normal School, Bellingham. The majority of 
these students were tested during the first part of the spring 
quarter; the rest were tested during the simmier quarter. The 
summer group contained perhaps a greater percent of mature 
students than did the spring group, but not enough to affect the 
results materially. 

The data used in answering the questions raised in the latter 
part of the discussion were gathered from the Alpha Group 
Examination blanks of enlisted men and officers. The scores 
of the enlisted men were in all cases those of imselected groups. 
The scores of the officers were chosen in several instances, because 
certain of their statements on the information blanks were 
thought to be more reliable than those of the enlisted men. 

A few discrepancies may have crept in, but on the whole the 
information may be considered accurate, for it was given xmder 
military cpmmand, and the importance of care in answering 
the questions was fully realized by the men. 

Arithmetic Ability and Schooling of Army Men 

Table I and its graphical representation. Figure 1, showing 
for the 2,500 men the distribution of scores (i.e., the number of 
problems right) according to the school year they had passed, 
reveals a steady increase in arithmetic ability from grade two 
upward xmtil the senior year of the high school is reached. There 

' The writer wishes to express to the principals and teachers of these schools 
his deep appreciation of their willing cooperation. 
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seems to be little difference between those who have done one, 
two, or three years of college work. The college graduate seems 
to have an advantage over the non-graduate. The drop from a 
median score of 6 . 5 for those who had no schooling to a median 
score of 2 . 5 for those who dropped out of school after passing the 
second grade might be explained by saying that the latter group 
consist^ed of school misfits, who had no interest in acquiring any 
arithmetic ability later in life. The number of cases for these 
groups is too small, however, to be considered very reliable. 



TABLE I. ARITHMETIC SCORES OF 2,500 ARMY MEN ACCORDING TO 

SCHOOLING 



School 
Grade 
Passed 


Arithmetic 
Score 


NuifBKR 
OF CASES 


School 
Grade 
Passed 


Arithmetic 
Score 


Number 
OF Cases 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 




Grade 
School 



1 

2 

3 

4 


6.2 
6.4 
4.0 
4.6 
5.4 
6.0 
6.5 
6.9 
8.5 


6.5 
5.2 
2.5 
4.7 
5.8 
6.6 
6.8 
7.5 
8.9 


6 
11 
12 

45 
131 
223 
280 
376 
797 


High School 

1 
2 
3 

4 
College 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


9,5 
10.1 
10.4 
11.7 


10.1 
10.6 
11.7 
12.4 


153 

125 

74 

103 


5 
6 

,7 
8 


11.2 
11.8 
11.9 
13.2 
14.0 


12.2 
12.3 
12.0 
13.5 
14.5 


48 
42 
36 
32 
6 











The mean score on the arithmetic test for the 2,500 men was 
8.09, which was 0.41 below the eighth-grade mean and 1.19 
above the seventh-grade mean. The median score (8.62) was 
1.12 above the seventh-grade median and 0. 28 below the eighth- 
grade median. 

The coefficient of correlation between the arithmetic score 
and the grade passed is +0.571 ±0.009, showing a definite 
relationship between the score received and the grade passed. 
The regression equation y=0,10ix+2.59 jrields a close agree- 
ment with the curve from the third to the twelfth grades, (ic =year 
passed in school, continuing the coxmt up from 8 for the high school 
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and beyond; y= arithmetic score.) This equation indicates that 
for each additional grade passed above the third, one may expect 
an increase of seven-tenths of one point in arithmetic ability as 
measured by this test. 
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Arithmetic Ability op School Childjlpn: - 

An examination of Table II, giving the median and* n^e^n 
scores by grades for the 632 children who took the arithmetic • 
test of the Alpha Scale shows a steady increase from iv-B"t*(^' 
vin-A, with the greatest changes from iv-b to iv-a, and from 
vn-A to vin-B, and with practically no changes from iv-a to v-b, 
and from vin-B to vin-A. The greatest range of scores was foimd 
in vn-B, though the most uniform range was in vi-b. 

table n. ARITHMETIC SCORES OF 632 SCHOOL CHILDREN 



Grade 


ASTTHMETIC SCOSE 


Number of 
Ca.ses 


Mean 


Median 


IV-B 
IV-A 
V-B 
V-A 
VI-B 
VI-A 

vn-B 
vn-A 

VIU-B 

vin-A 


3.8 
5.0 
5.5 
5.8 
6.3 
7.2 
7.5 
7.7 
8.8 
9.3 


4.25 

5.8 

5.8 

6.5 

7.0 

8.0 

8.35 

8.5 

9.7 

9.8 


37 
76 
44 
56 
64 
67 
69 
82 
58 
79 



The coefficient of correlation between the school grade and 
the arithmetic score for the 632 children is +0.578+0.018, 
almost the same as was foxmd for the men in the army, which 
was +0.571. The regression equation, y = 1.06iic+0.66 when 
compared with the equation for the army men (y = . 704x+ 2 . 59) 
shows that for the lower grades the army men have the higher 
scores, but that the increase in arithmetic ability per grade is 
greater for the school children, the relation of the increases being as 

1 . 06 is to . 704. The same difference is distinctly shown in Figure 

2, which presents the graphs for both distributions. The equation 
also indicates that in general, for each advance of one grade, the 
arithmetic ability as here measured increases by 1 . 06 points, or, 
in other words, that pupil A, one grade beyond pupil B, ought 
to be able to work fully one problem more than pupil B. 
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From^tHc'^bDve comparison of the two regression equations 
and fppm b comparison of the two graphs, the following conclusions 
isajr b^ drawn. 
'.'.y.'A'. The individual who leaves school before reaching the 
- Sxth grade will add to his ability to solve arithmetic problems. 
The lower the grade he fails to complete, the greater is the in- 
crease in ability above what he possessed at the time of leaving 

Mean 
/Arithmetic 
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school, if we consider only those men who are literate according 
to the army definition. The relatively high scores made by men 
who had no schooling or but one year may be explained by 
supposing this group, relatively a small one, to be composed of 
persons who might be termed "self-educated" and self-confident, 
inasmuch as they did not hesitate to remain with the larger group 
at the time of examination, when those who had not passed the 
fifth grade or had not had the equivalent of a fifth-grade educa- 
tion were asked to step aside. 

2. The individuals who complete the vi-b grade will have in 
later life approximately the same arithmetic ability as they had 
at the time of leaving school. 

3. Those who go beyond the vi-b grade (within the elemen- 
tary school) will in later life lose some of their schooltime pro- 
ficiency, from 8.6 percent to 10.4 percent of what they had at 
the time of leaving school. 

4. Since the two curves (Figure 2) are practically parallel 
from grades vi-vni, the adult who completed the eighth grade 
has retained as much more ability than the one who completed 
but the seventh grade, as he originally added to his ability during 
the year spent in the eighth grade. 

How far beyond the eighth grade the curve for school children 
would remain above the curve for adults if data had been col- 
lected for high-school pupils, cannot be definitely stated. The 
Alpha examination, however, was given to 424 juniors (first-year 
students) and 301 seniors (second-year students) at the Washing- 
ton State Normal School, Bellingham. The following averages 
were obtained for Test 2 : juniors, median = 1 1 . 67, mean = 1 1 . 04; 
seniors, median = 12.46, mean = 12.01. These mean scores may 
be compared with the mean scores for enlisted men who had 
completed one and two years of college work.* 

The comparison shows that the one-college-year men made 
0.16 point more than the normal-school jimiors, while the normal- 
school seniors made 0.21 more than the two-college-years men. 
In Figure 2 this condition for the normal-school students is shown 
by the fragment of the full-line curve l3dng between "College 1" 
and "College 2." The problem now is to join this fragment to 
the curve representing the performance of pupils of the elementary 

* In the anay testing men were listed as having done college work if they had 
attended any institution having high-school graduation as an entrance requirement. 
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school. Two constructions are possible (besides others inter- 
mediate between them). First, if the schooltime arithmetic 
ability of the normal-school students can be considered superior 
to that of high-school seniors, the connecting curve would prob- 
ably continue to parallel the army curve until about the second 
high-school year and would then intersect the army curve between 
the third and fourth high-school years. The course which the 
connecting curve would take according to this supposition is 
marked a in Figure 2, Second, if on the contrary the ability of 
high-school seniors can be considered greater than that of normal- 
schocd juniors, as it is for the army men, the connecting curve 
might extend upwards to the fourth year of the high school and 
then drop abruptly (as does the army curve) to the first college 
year. This alternative is represented in Figure 2 by the connecting 
curve marked b. A reasonable conclusion might be: The individ- 
ual who leaves school anywhere from the sixth grade to the 
third — or perhaps fourth — ^year of the high school may expect 
to lose some of the ability for solving arithmetic statement prob- 
lems that he had gained while in school. 

Arithmetic Scores and Age of Subjects 

One question presents itself in reviewing the arithmetic ability 
of mature men: Is there any definite consistent relationship be- 
tween scores made and the ages of the subjects tested, which 
might color the interpretation of the results given above? In 
order to answer this question the arithmetic scores of the 424 
normal-school juniors and the 301 seniors were distributed accord- 
ing to age. For the juniors there were so few cases in each year 
above 26 that these were all combined in one interval — "over 
26.'' All the seniors above 27 were likewise put in one group. 

An examination of the median scores for each year reveals a 
steady increase for the juniors from age 18 to age 22. Yet the 
differences are very small, and when viewed in the light of the 
range of scores within each age group (year 18,6 to 19; year 20,3 
to 18; etc.) they are of little importance. The variation in thie 
median scores for the seniors is greater with very little tendency 
towards imiforxnity. The distribution of students according to 
age is also less regular indicating that a greater number of factors 
influence the time and age at which senior students continue 
their studies. 
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TABLE m. ARITHMETIC SCORE FOR NORMAL-SCHOOL STUDENTS 





Juniors 


Seniors 


Juniors 

AND Seniors 

Median 


Age 


Median 


Number of 
Cases 


Median 


Number of 
Cases 


15 


10.5 
11.5 
11.5 


2 

10 
64 






10.5 


16 






11.5 


17 


10.5 


4 


11.8 


18 


11.2 


90 


10.5 


11 


11.15 


19 


11.5 


73 


11.1 


21 


11.3 


20 


11.6 


62 


13.25 


38 


12.3 


21 


11.75 


31 


12.4 


34 


12.2 


22 


11.9 


16 


13.3 


45 


12.4 


23 


11.25 


15 


13.4 


34 


11.9 


24 


12.5 


6 


12.3 


23 


12.7 


25 


12.5 


4 


12.3 


26 


12.4 


26 


12.8 


10 


13.0 


9 


12.85 


27 


12.0* 


41» 


12.8 


8 


12.8* 


over 












27 






12.85 


48 













These entries are for students over 26 years of age. 



If age influences but little the distribution of the arithmetic 
scores of students actually in scnool, would it not have less 
influence in the case of individuals who have been out of school 
for some time? Would not numerous other factors tend to 
counteract this age influence, if it does exist? 



Arithmetic Ability and Army Rank 

The arithmetic scores of 532 oflScers were distributed accord- 
ing to rank, with mean and median results as shown in Table IV. 

The mean and the median scores for each rank vary but little. 
Judged by the "number right" the second lieutenants seem to 
have greatest arithmetic ability, the captains the least, and the 
majors and first lieutenants about the same. The distributions — 
which are not here reproduced — indicate more centralized scores 
for the majors and captains. The majors appear to be somewhat 
more accurate than the other groups. 

Success in advancement as commissioned officers does not 
seem to be correlative with ability to solve arithmetic problems. 
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but an examination of the errors made indicates a fairly steady 
decline from the number made by second lieutenants to the num- 
ber made by majors. This suggests a slight correspondence 
between rank and accuracy, although there are notable excep- 
tions. 

TABLE IV. ARITHMETIC SCORES AND ARMY RANK 





Number Right 


NUICBER WaQNO 


NUMBEB 




Mean 


Median 


Mean 


1 Median 


or Ca8m 


Majors 

Captains. . . . 
First lieut... 
Second lieut. 


11.9 
11.6 
11.9 
12.6 


12.4 
11.9 
12.5 
12.9 


1.58 
2.13 
2.10 
2.19 


2.1 
2.4 
2.1 
2.3 


24 
136 
242 
131 


viu-A grade 
children 


9.3 


9.8 


2.49 


2.47 


79 



A comparison of the scores of the children in the vm-A grade 
shows how far below the officers' scores they are. Remembering 
that the arithmetic ability of the men who had only finished 
the eighth grade is somewhat below that of the children actually 
in that grade, one can readily see that success as an army officer 
is accompanied by an ability above that reached in the grade 
schools. It is more nearly equal to the ability of the men who 
have graduated from high school. 



Arithmetic Ability and Branch of Army Service 

Figure 3 represents the mean arithmetic scores of 532 officers 
distributed according to the arm of the service to which each 
belonged. 

Excluding those officer groups whose frequency is less than 
twelve, the following is the ranking in arithmetic ability based 
on the mean niunber of problems right: (1) field artillery; (2) 
signal corps; (3) infantry; (4) chaplains; (5) quarter masters' 
corps; (6) medical; (7) dental. If the median were used the order 
would be: (1) field artillery; (2) chaplains; (3) signal corps; 
(4) infantry; (5) quarter masters' corps; (6) dental; (7) medical. 
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Number Noimbcr 

Wrong fii9f^t , 

4.3a/ O /234SA 7<y?/(?//Xf/?/^// 




6 ^njintcr^ 
^inddmUkrj 

7 flac/iineGun 
4 /IdjCen, Pe/ot. 
6 Somiory 
if Signal 
lezTnfontry 

It. Chopfotn^ 
4iQnl1jtroCcrp3. 

8 Veterinary 

iyfUedicQl 
AUDental 
J Ordnance 

FIGURE 3. ARITHMETIC SCORES OF ARMY OFFICERS. (dASHED LINE 
SHOWS POSITION OF liEAN FOR CHILDREN OF THE 8A GRADE) 

Here again a comparison of these scores with the scores of the 
vm-A grade children reveals that the children have not secured 
the proficiency necessary for being Army officers in the various 
lines of service discussed. The dashed lines on Figure 3 represent- 
ing the vni-A performance bring out the fact that elementary- 
school graduates have considerably less ability than most officer 
groups and are considerably below those for all officer groups 
except "Ordnance." It is true that some of the eighth-grade 
children have an arithmetic ability equalling, and in a niunber of 
instances, surpassing the arithmetic ability of some of the officers. 
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But in terms of averages there is a considerable difference between 
all but the lowest officer groups on the one hand and eighth-grade 
pupils on the other hand. 

Arithmetic Ability and Pre-War Occupation 

It is generally conceded that all occupations do not require 
the same arithmetic ability, and that there are occupations in 
which the solving of arithmetic problems seldom occurs. But 
which occupations require this ability, which offer oppor- 
tunity for continued use of this ability? These questions cannot 
be answered definitely here, but the distribution of arithmetic 
scores of 417 officers according to their pre-war occupations may 
be suggestive. All occupational groups with less than seven men 
were eliminated from this comparison. It must be remembered, 
however> that these figures are no more reliable than similar 
figures derived from occupational groups of seven or more 
persons each, who have been brought together without reference 
to their ability in arithmetic. 

Table V gives the mean number of problems solved correctly, 
the mean number of problems solved incorrectly, the percent of 
accuracy (being the number right divided by the sum of the 
number right and the mmiber wrong), and the number of officers 
in each group. The occupations are ranked according to mean 
number correct. As is readily noted, there is practically no relation- 
ship between the number right and the percent of accuracy; 
one group (merchant) which fell relatively low in "number right" 
has the next to the highest accuracy index (90.4), a case of 
"slow but accurate.'' Again "banking" ranks seventh in accuracy 
but sixteenth in number right. "Teacher" comes ninth in correct 
solutions but eighteenth, the lowest of these groups, in accuracy. 
On the whole, as one would expect, the scores correspond with the 
occupations ordinarily thought of as requiring ability to solve 
arithmetic problems. There are a few unexplained rankings, 
however. Should not "merchant" and "banking" groups rank 
above the thirteenth and sixteenth positions? Why does "clergy- 
man" have such a high ranking both as to solutions and accuracy? 
The reader will no doubt have some answer in the light of his 
own observations. Any answer attempted here would have no 
greater significance. 
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Might this distribution point to the need of directly measuring 
the arithmetic ability of large numbers of men — and women — ^in 
the various occupations, to determine the amoimt they have 
lost of their schooltime ability, or the amoimt they have gained 
through activity in a certain line of work? 

The mea^n scores for the grade children indicate an arithmetic 
ability far below that which seems necessary for success in the 
occupations here listed. The cases here presented are probably 

TABLE V. SCORES MADE ON ARITHMETIC TEST BY 417 OFFICERS 

ACCORDING TO PRE-WAR OCCUPATION 



Ps£-Wax Occupation 



Real estate and insurance. . 

Business manager 

Clergyman 

Qerk 

Engineer 

Salesman 

Lawyer 

Student-college 

Teacher 

Chemist and pharmacist . . . 

Accountant 

Farmer 

Merchant 

Surgeon 

Physician 

Banking 

Soldier 

Dentist 

vm-A Grade School Chil- 
dren 



No. 
Right 
(Mean) 



14.9 
14.1 
13.7 
13.7 
13.5 
13.5 
13.3 
13.2 
13.0 
12.9 
12.8 
12.8 
12.3 
12.1 
11.2 
11.1 
10.8 
10.1 



9.3 



No. 
Waono 
(Mean) 



1.6 

2.25 

1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

3.1 

1.75 

2.2 

2.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.2 

1.5 

2.3 

2.1 



Accuracy 
Percent 



2.49 



90.3 
86.2 
91.9 
87.2 
89.4 
86.6 
86.9 
88.6 
80.7 
88.0 
85.3 
84.2 
90.4 
89.6 
83.5 
88.1 
82.4 
82.7 



Number 
IN Group 



78.8 



8 

16 

12 

13 

27 

16 

20 

31 

7 

8 

14 

13 

7 

8 

147 

8 

37 

25 



79 



rather highly selected, however, as they were clerks, salesmen, 
etc., who were also good enough to become army officers. Hence 
it is probably not unreasonable to suppose that they were in 
general "successful" in their occupations. 

It is true that a certlEiin percent (about 30) of the vin-A grade 
children and even a very few of the sixth- and seventh-grade 
pupils have reached an ability equal to the mean score of the 
lowest occupational group, that of "dentist" But should not 
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all dghth-grade graduates have an ability at least equal to that 
of the occupational group "real estatb and insurance"? Or, if 
the reader considers this too high, should not the mean score for 
eighth-grade pupils equal the mean score for '^clerks"? Or must 
those of our grade-school graduates who become clerks increase 
their arithmetic ability by nearly 49 percent after they leave 
school and begin work? Should they not rather reach such 
a point while in school so that they can lose some of this school- 
time ability, as the majority seem to do, and still have sufficient 
for the various ordinary occupations they may enter? 

Summary of Conclusions 

The ''average" American literate man has an ability for 
solving arithmetic statement problems that compares favorably 
wiflhi that possessed by seventh-grade children. The mean score 
for the 2,500 men is about one-third of the distance from the mean 
for the vn-A children toward the mean for the vin-B children. 
The adult median is slightly above the vn-A median. 

There is a definite relationship between the school grade 
finished and one's ability in later adult life to solve arithmetic 
statement problems, which is especially marked for those who 
have not proceeded beyond the high school. This relationship 
between school grade and arithmetic score for mature men is 
very nearly equal to that for school children, as seen by the 
coefficients of correlation, r = +0 . 571 for the men, and r = 4-0 . 578 
for the children. 

The individual who leaves school before reaching the sixth 
grade will add to his ability to solve arithmetic statement prob- 
lems; he who completes the vi-b grade will have in later life 
approximately the same ability as he had in school; he who 
leaves school anywhere from the sixth grade to the fourth year 
of the high school may expect to lose some of his schooltime 
proficiency in arithmetic. The instruction in arithmetic in the 
seventh and eighth grade does not seem to be as valuable relatively 
as that in the preceding grades; yet, the adult who fiinished the 
seventh or the eighth grade retains as much more of arithmetic 
ability than he who .jpmpleted but the sixth or the seventh, 
respectively, as he acquired during the added year in school. The 
increase in ability during the eighth year exceeds that acquired 
during the seventh year, however. Has a point been reached in 
the sixth grade where the returns from instruction are less than 
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in preceding years? In other words, is the sixth grade the turning 
point in arithmetic instruction where the ''law of diminishing 
returns" sets in? 

Eighth-grade arithmetic ability is far below that which is seem- 
ingly required by army officers in all branches of service here discussed. 

The arithmetic ability of eighth-grade graduates, either at the 
time of graduating or later in life, is seemingly not sufficient for 
success in some eighteen occupations listed in this study. 

A small percent of the elementary-school pupils and of those army 
men who completed the eighth grade but did not continue their 
school studies, have reached the mean arithmetic scores made 
by the army officers and the various occupational groups; but, 
should not the majority, if not all, eighth-grade graduates have 
an arithmetic ability at least equalling, if not surpassing, the 
ability seemingly necessary for success in these occupations? 

Since only SS percent of the boys complete the eighth grade 
and only 23 percent continue into high school, the arithmetic 
instruction that the majority are to have must* come in the 
elementary school. Some lines of knowledge may increase as the 
individual grows older, but there is little, if any, parallelism 
between age and arithmetic ability for adults, so dependence 
on such presupposed relationship will fail. 

Even if we are willing to grant that an arithmetic ability 
equal to that of an eighth-grade graduate is sufficient for most 
sodal purposes, there are 45 percent who have not reached this 
point in school; and the 55 percent who have may expect to lose 
in later life at least 8 . 6 percent of their schooltime ability. 

But we have seen that the eighth-grade ability — considerably 
higher than that of adults with the same school education — does 
not equal the arithmetic ability of the lowest occupational group 
listed — that of "dentist." Indeed the lowest school group whose 
mean score equals that of the dentists is the second grade of the 
high school, a grade reached by only 18.6 percent of the boys. 
The mean score for "clerks" is reached by only 1 . 5 percent of 
the army men. 

The present standard in arithmetic instruction as measured 
by this tfest — at least in the schools tested — seems to be too low; 
but without further investigation we ca^ot well dedde what it 
should be. 

An ultimate standard in arithmetic must be set high enough 
to allow for a loss of from 8.6 percent to 10.4 percent for the 
upper three grades of the elementiary school. 



SCHOOL FINANCE IN IOWA 

E. E. Lindsay 
State University of Iowa 

During the past year a study has been made of the condition 
of school finance in Iowa. It is the purpose of this article to 
show two things ; first, how the amount of money going to school 
purposes in Iowa cities and towns compares with the amounts 
which these same cities and towns are spending on other items, 
such as light, water, streets, etc. ; second, how the scho<d money 
is spent by the school authorities after it comes into their hands. 

Expenditures for Schoow and for Other Municipal 

Purposes 

Data on 459 Iowa cities and towns are presented in this sum- 
marized article. This represents a very large majority of all the 
towns in the state. The last state census (191 5) gave Iowa 103 
towns having more than 1000 population. Data are here re- 
ported on 148 such towns. The discrepancy in the figures is, of 
course, accounted for by the lapse of time (191 5 census). Of 
the 685 towns under 1000 population 486, or 71.0 percent, are 
here reported. This material was gathered in two ways, first by 
sending to each county auditor a card for every town within his 
county, with careful instruction as to his filling it out and re- 
turning it^ ; second, by personal visits to those counties whose 
auditors did not respond, even after the request had been repeated. 

For the purpose of rendering the comparison more usable and 
more dependable the cities and towns were divided into six groups 
according to population, as shown in the tables below. The 
method used in making these comparisons was not that of com- 
paring the actual sums of money spent but the millages as levied 
for the various purposes. The millage used in all cases was that 
finally assessed upon the property, hence comparison is fair and 

^ This card called for many other things which are not dealt with in this 
article. 
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accurate. On the one side were thrown all millages going to 
school purposes. These in Iowa fall almost entirely into two 
categories so far as the tax is concerned, namely, the general 
fund and the schoolhouse fund. On the other side were put all 
millages as assessed for municipal purposes other than schools. 
These included water, light, streets, bonds, police, library, fire, 
sewers, sanitary, and in some cases many other items. The totals 
in both cases were then added and the school millage divided by 
the resulting total. This gave a percent which represented accur- 
ately the proportion of local taxes that were available for the 
schools of the city or town. To make this method clear the fol- 
lowing illustration is cited. Sioux City, Iowa, had a school levy 
of 67 mills. All other municipal levies totaled 26.9 mills. The 
total local levy was then 93.9 mills. Of this total, the school 
levy was therefore 71.3 percent. This represents the proportion 
of local taxes for school purposes in Sioux City. 

The median percents for all the towns, grouped according to 
population, are shown in Table I. The consolidated districts 
are dealt with separately, as is obviously necessary. Column 5 
of the table, which is labeled "coefficient of variability" shows a 
very significant thing in regard to each of the groups. In dealing 
with a large number of cities, as these figures do, it is very con- 
venient to have one figure which will express in itself as many 
facts as possible. This coefficient of variability expresses what 
could otherwise be shown only by giving the percents for all the 
towns in each groups or at best by giving the quartiles and ranges. 
The quartiles in the groups that here show the largest coefficient, 
(towns of less than 500 population) are 75.7 percent and 54.5 
percent. The group showing the lowest coefficient, (cities having 
populations between five and ten thousand) has quartiles of 68.7 
percent and 59.6 percent. ( The coefficient is a measure of the 
amount of deviation from the percent given for the grou^ The 
lower the coefficient the more nearly do all the towns conform to 
the median percent here given. 

Table I shows that all Iowa towns and cities of whatever 
sizes, whether located in a consolidated district or not, spend more 
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TABI.E I. — RELATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOI«S TO EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR OTHER MUNICIPAI, PURPOSES IN IOWA 

TOWNS AND CITIES 



Population 


Number 

OF 


Percent 

OF LOCAL 
TAX GIVEN 


Rank 


Coefficient 

OF 


Rank 


GROUPS 


DISTRICTS 


TO 
SCHOOLS 




Variabilitt 




1 


e 


S 


4 


5 


6 


Towns 

Le68 than 500 

500-999 

1,000-1,999 

2,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

10,000 and over . . 

Ck>NSOLIDATED DIS- 


200 
111 
70 
50 
15 
13 


65.4 
65.7 
64.6 
60.6 
62.7 
59.4 


2 

1 
3 
5 
4 
6 


.162 
.144 
.124 
,101 
.073 
.087 


6 
5 
4 
3 

1 
2 


TRICTS 

Less than 500 

500 and over 


115 
60 


67.3 
59.0 


1 
2 


.131 
.113 


2 
1 



^^on their schools than on all the other objects of municipal expendi- 
■^ tures combined. In the cities and towns outside of consolidated 
districts this table provides an adequate basis for the statement 
y that the larger the city the smaller the percent of total municipal 
expenditure which goes to schools. This is not necessarily a 
criticism of the larger city. In fact other data in the possession 
of the author but not here presented show that the highest per 
pupil school expense in Iowa cities outside the consolidated dis- 
tricts was in that group of cities that spent the lowest percent of 
their total municipal levy for schools, namely the group of cities 
having populations of over io,ooo. This group which apportioned 
but 59.4 percent of the total municipal levy for schools, spent $107 
per pupil ; while the groups under 1000 in population apportioned 
about 65 percent of their levy to schools, but by so doing they 
obtained but $86.60 per pupil. The descending percent of total 
municipal expense going to schools as the cities grow larger may 
be as well accounted for by the increase in other municipal ex- 
pense as by the decrease in amount of school support. In fact, 
the former is in most cases the explanation. 

In the consolidated schools, the percent of local tax available 
to school purposes is expected to be high as compared with town 
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districts. In towns of less than 500 located in consolidated dis- 
tricts there is about a two percent difference made by the fact of 
consolidation. That is, the towns without consolidation spend 
but two percent less of their local tax for schools than do those 
with consolidation. In towns of over 500, however, consolida- 
tion cuts down the share about five percent. These figures might 
serve as a financial argument for consolidation in the larger vil- 
lages and towns. In general the percents given in Table I could 
be very profitably used by individual towns as a basis for com- 
parison. The percent given for each population group is the 
standard practice in Iowa towns of the indicated size (in so far 
as the median represents the standard) ; and any one may com- 
pare the local school levy with this standard. 

The coefficients of variability show that the practice in the ^ 
larger towns is far more uniform than that in the smaller. It is 
a striking fact that just as the former statement, "the larger the 
town the lower the percent," holds true, so here the data justify 
a statement exactly the reverse, namely, "the smaller the towns 
the greater the lack of uniformity in practice." The correlation 
with size (groups alone being considered) is in both cases prac- 
tically unity. 

How THE ScHooi. Money is Spent by the Schooi. 

Authorities 

The following tables give school expenditures data on 132 
city, town, and consolidated-school districts. These data while 
not nearly so extensive as those presented in the foregoing sec- 
tion of this article, do cover a large enough portion of the possible 
cases to render the findings fairly reliable. 

In this study, the 132 school budgets involved were grouped 
according to magnitude, three groupings being used as indicated 
in the sub-titles of Table 11. The items of expense used conform 
closely to the system adopted by the N. E. A. and by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education. The percents are the medians for the 
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groups to which they refer.* The coefficients of variability show 
the same facts for Table II as for Table I, namely, the amounts 
of deviation from the median percents. The expense items are 
arranged in descending order of magnitude and the coefficients of 
variability are ranked for each of comparison. 



TABI.E n (a.) — PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURE FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. BUDGETS OF $6o,000 AND OVER 



Classification 


Pbbcbnt 


Rank 


COBFFICOBNT 
OF 

Variabilitt 


Rank 


Teachine 


64.8 
16.6 
7.8 
4.8 
3.2 
1.1 
0.4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


0.092 
0.241 
0.330 
0.265 
0.655 
0.590 
2.060 


7 


Operation 


6 


I/ebt Service 


4 


AdTninifltrRtfion 


5 




2 


Fixed Charses 


3 


Auxiliary Agencies 


1 



(b.) — BUDGETS OF $20,000 TO $59,990 



Classification 


Pbbcent 


Rank 


Coefficient 

OF 

Vahia«tmtt 


Rank 








Teachine 


63.7 

14.3 

9.4 

7.4 
1.4 
0.8 
0.6 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


0.084 
0.266 
0.135 
0.561 
0.895 
1.094 
1.000 


7 


Operation 


5 


Administration 


6 


Debt Service 


4 


Maintenance 


3 


Fixed Charses 


1 


Auxiliary Agencies 


2 



(C.) — BUDGETS OF I.ESS THAN $20,000 



Classification 


Percent 


Rank 


Coefficient 

OF 

Variability 


Rank 


TeachiniE 


56.5 
15.8 
15.1 
4.95 
1.65 
0.65 
0.45 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


.121 

.253 

.154 

1.162 

.681 

1.960 

1.553 


7 


Oneration 


5 


AoTiinifltrfttion ..,...,, 


6 


Debt Service 


3 


Maintenance . t 


4 


Fixed Charses 


1 


Auxiliary Agencies 


2 



' These medians do not total to 100, nor could this be expected in the case 
of medians. The fact, however, that the totals are in all cases less than 100 
(ranging from 95.1 to 98.7) indicates that items of small expenditure have been 
omitted. This does not affect the reliability of the figures appearing in the 
table. — Editor. 
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(d.) — BUDGETS OF CONSOI«IDATED SCHOOI^S 



Classification 



Teaching 

Transportation 
Debt Service. . 

Operation 

Administration 
Maintenance. . 



Ausdliarv Agencies 
Fixed Cnar^ 







CoSFnCIBNT 




Pbbcbnt 


Rank 


OP 

VARIAwn/ITT 


Rank 








39,5 


1 


.146 


8 


21.6 ' 


2 


.257 


6 


11.11 


3 


.509 


4 


10.95 


4 


.338 


5 


9.85 


5 


.213 


7 


1.30 


6 


1.077 


2 


0.65 


7 


.692 


3 


.50 


8 


1.300 


1 



There are certain things common to all of these groups of ^ 
budgets. First, teaching requires the largest percent of money 
and is the least variable. That is to say, in these Iowa systems 
teaching is the largest item of expense and the one about which 
there is the most agreement as to the proportion of school money 
devoted to it. Second, debt service in all cases ranks as the third 
or fourth item of expense. Third, next to teaching, administra- 
tion shows the greatest agreement as to the proportion of ex- 
pense. Fourth, maintenance, auxiliary agencies, and fixed 
charges are the three items consistently requiring the smallest pro- 
portion of the budget, and they are also the three showing the 
widest variation. 

The condition regarding debt service should be commented 
upon. That Iowa schools are nmning upon borrowed money to 
such an extent that the annual expenditure for such service ranks 
in many instances next to that for operation of the plant is a 
situation hardly financially sound. The pay-as-you-go policy has 
been neglected in past years by Iowa towns. Moreover, deprecia- 
tion in plant has not been recognized, and little thought has been 
given to the needs of the future. The school plant has been used 
to the extent of its possibility and then bonds have been voted 
to erect another. A reasonable degree of business sense, in the 
financial management of these schools in years past, would have 
dropped this item to the rank it should rightly take in any enter- 
prise. The existence of laws that recognize the fundamental 
factors of plant depreciation in the continued existence of any 
corporation would have had or would now have the same effect 
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on public school finances as the investment sense of the American 
public and corporation law have upon the management of enter- 
prises that depend for their existence upon sound financing. The 
data which this table presents are concrete evidence of the day- 
unto-day haphazardness of public school financing of the past. 
No business enterprise could exist with such a management and 
there are many who are beginning to believe that even the vast 
resources of the American state are reaching the limit of taxation. 

In general it may be said that, among Iowa town- and city- 
school systems, items of expense rank as follows: first, teach- 
ing ; second, operation ; third, or fourth, administration or debt 
service; fifth, maintenance or auxiliary agencies; sixth, main- 
tenance or fixed charges ; and seventh, auxiliary agencies or fixed 
charges. The exact order of these items and the percents here 
given should be of value to any superintendent or school board 
planning a new budget. 

In the budgets of consolidated districts, transportation and 
debt service occupy respectively the second and third positions. 
This means that the consolidated schools of Iowa are paying 
nearly as much to get the children to school as to educate them 
after they are there. The means is costing nearly as much as the 
end. This does not mean that the consolidated schools have 
poorer teachers or are paying less money for them. Other data 
in possession of the author show the contrary to be true. Iowa 
consolidated schools in towns of less than 500 population are 
spending $143 per pupil as against $86 in the same size towns 
without consolidation. Not only is this true, but the group of 
cities in Iowa spending the largest per pupil amount is spending 
25 percent less than these same consolidated schools. Incidentally 
they are doing it at a rate of taxation nearly double that of the 
consolidated school. The per pupil expenditure in consolidated 
districts in excess of the per pupil expenditure of towns of sim- 
ilar size is more than enough to pay for this high transportation 
cost and still employ the same or a better grade of teachers. 
Nevertheless, the transportation item does seem rather excessive. 
One can not teach children until they are in school ; but it may 
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be that the bus drivers* salaries approximate or even exceed those 
of the teachers — a condition which would not be justified by the 
importance of the service which the drivers render. 

The position of debt service in the budgets of the consolidated y/ 
schools means that these schools are paying more for interest 
and bonds than they are for the operation of the plant which 
these bonds have provided for. It means that only two items of 
expense exceed these payments, namely teachers salaries and 
transportation. This is perhaps explained by the fact that the 
consolidated movement is new in Iowa, and that most of the dis- 
tricts therefore, have new buildings to pay for. Aside from the 
items of transportation and debt service, the budget items of the 
consolidated schools correspond in rank order to those of the 
non-consolidated schools having budgets of approximately the 
same size. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of the author that the figures 
contained in this article, both for the proportion of municipal 
expense available for public schools and for the distribution of 
school expense among the various items, will be rather widely 
applicable outside of Iowa. There is little reason to suppose 
that the place of the school in the Iowa town is different from its 
place in the towns of other states, particularly the midwestem 
and northern states. And there are many reasons for assuming 
the internal school practices of Iowa to be very similar to those of 
her sister states. The figures given are in terms of percents; 
and the number of cases on which they are based is, with the 
possible exception of larger cities, sufficient to permit reliable 
conclusions. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE BRIGHTNESS OF COUNTRY 
AND CITY HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

James H. Hinds 
RtoXe Board far Vocational Education, Austin, Texas 

PuRPosie AND Method 

The results here reported came to light in an investigation 
whose general purpose was to inquire into the relationship exist- 
ing between general intelligence, as determined by group mental 
tests, and the choice of and success in high-school subjects. Com- 
parisons were especially desired between groups choosing voca- 
tional subjects and those choosing non-vocational subjects. 
Pupils having the privilege of electing Latin, Spanish, FVench, 
vocational agriculture, home economics, and trades and indus- 
tries were selected for the tests. A vocational and a non-voca- 
tional group were chosen from each school. Tests were made in 
practically every type of school in Texas, both white and colored, 
offering electives in the Smith-Hughes vocational subjects and 
in some non-vocational subject. Some of the non-vocational 
subjects were offered as electives only in the larger city schools. 
The fact that the Latin students, for example, were not equally 
distributed among the different types of schools may account 
for the high score attained by this group. 

Several of the groups were taken from a city system. To 
offset the city system, however, groups were also chosen from 
four rural schools located in the open country some distance from 
the railroad. Groups were likewise included from two small 
town schools which had, respectively, seven and nine teachers, 
and were located in towns of about i,ooo inhabitants. The six 
remaining schools were located in towns somewhat larger, hav- 
ing from twelve to twenty teachers. All of the latter had some 
kind of college affiliation. 

In each case the hearty cooperation of the principal and 
teachers was first obtained. If they were at all skeptical of the 
value of mental tests, the school was passed by. The Otis Group 
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Test, Porm A, was used. The test conditions were made as nearly 
uniform as possible, and the tests were administered strictly ac- 
cording to the procedure prescribed by the author. In making 
comparison, the Otis* index of brightness was used. Medians and 
other values were computed by the methods suggested by Rugg.* 

Rksuws ' 

It is evident from a study of Table I that the students in the 
various types of schools differ in intelligence level. For the 164 , 
pupils in city high schools the median index of brightness (I. B.) 
is 100.5 ; that is, 0.5 above the norm given by the author. The 
same table shows the distribution of I. B.'s for the 290 pupils 
in the six affiliated and classified town schools. It will be seen 
that a median I. B. of 98 places this group 2.5 points below the 
median for the city group. The median I. B. for the 59 pupils in 
the unaffiliated small town schools is 84.4, or 13.6 below that 
of the affiliated town schools and 16.13 below that of the city 
schools. Finally, the median of 77 for the rural schools is 23.5 
points below that of the city schools. 

The gradual decrease in the median I. B., as shown above, 
indicates that urban pupils are more adept in answering the type 
of questions found in the Otis tests than are those living under 
more rural conditions. The results might possibly be invalidated 
to some extent by the small number of pupils shown. However, 
it is the opinion of the writer, based upon a long association with 
the pupils in these types of schools, that the medians would be 
changed very little if the numbers had been doubled or tripled. 
If the distributions for the third and fourth groups are combined 
as one unaffiliated rural-school group, a better distribution curve 
will result, without changing materially the conclusion reached. 
The difference can nof be due to sex, since the number of boys 
and girls in each group is approximately equal. Nor can the 
results be due to the presence of foreign children. The city^ 
system and three of the affiliated town schools had, in fact, more 
than their share of the foreign element. One of the small town 



* See references at end of article. 
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unaffiliated schools and two of the rural schools also had several 
immigrant pupils. It is clear, therefore, that the results could 
not have been materially affected from this source. 

C0NC1.US10NS 

These tests represent as nearly average groups of students 
in each type of school as it was possible to obtain. This being 
the case, the conclusion seems to be justified that the country \ 
child is lower in general mentality, as measured by the group 
mental test, than the city child. In a recent study Colvin* con- 
cludes that no group mental test is an absolute measure of gen- 
eral intelligence. He does find, however, that results from the 
use of the Otis test are closely correlated with a child's ability 
to succeed in the average high-school subject. Proctor* and 
others have reached the same conclusion in similar investigations. 
The sociologist would perhaps argue that differences in social en- 
vironment and training account for the fact that the country 
child is not as well prepared for attaining high marks in this kind 
of test as his city neighbor; that the test is not a true measure 
of native ability. It should not be forgotten, however, that for 
years there has been a steady migration of the country's best to 
the city. Lincolns come from the rural districts, but they never 
go back. All of the available evidence points to the conclusion 
that the mental traits, whatever they may be, which are measured 
by the Otis group tests, exist to a less degree in the average rural 
child than in the average child of the city. 

Colvin* further points out in his study of the Otis test that the 
median scores derived in his investigation are much higher than 
the norms given by the author. It is evident from the above dis- 
cussion that the type of school in which the tests were given 
might easily influence the results. 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY 

Pauline G. Beery 
PewMylvania State College 

A course in the practical application of chemistry to house- 
hold problems has been instituted at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege during the present school year. The course was planned by 
the writer with the collaboration of Miss Edith P. Chace, Director 
of the Department of Home Economics, in this school. For a 
number of y^ars it had been observed by Miss Chace that the 
students who went out from this and from other colleges as teach- 
ers of home economics in high schools were not as thoroughly 
familiar as seemed desirable with the actual application of chem- 
istry to the problems of their own field. There was no doubt 
but that the chemistry which the girls had received was very 
thorough as far as the subject itself goes. The students in the 
department of home economics at this school have always been 
given the same training in inorganic chemistry, in organic chem- 
istry, and in qualitative analysis, as that given to the men who 
have specialized in the different pure and applied sciences. 

That there was something lacking, however, in the training 
which the girls had received in this subject or that there was 
something which did not get across to them seemed undoubtedly 
to be the case. This conclusion was reached as a result of the 
numerous inquiries from the girls themselves concerning very 
simple matters which had proved puzzling to them after they 
had gone into the field of activities. These questions came to 
Miss Chace through the mails, through personal interviews with 
the girls, and through round-table discussions, conducted at dif- 
ferent institutions and at other gatherings of high-school teachers. 
All such questions were preserved with the view of ai%iving at 
some sort of solution of the difficulty. Quite independently the 
writer had been led, through criticisms of a similar nature com- 
ing from many different quarters, to collect practical questions 
which chemistry could be made to solve. 
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From all the different sources, between eight hundred and a 
thousand such questions were at hand when work on this course 
was inaugurated. The following group of 25 questions taken 
from Miss Chace's notes gives an idea of the raw material from 
which the course developed : 

1. What chemical reaction goes on when a person irons 

clothes ? 

2. How does soap help in washing dishes? 

3. How may all-wool underwear be washed without shrink- 

ing? 

4. Exactly why should a varnished surface be washed without 

soap? 

5. Why will washing powder soften water? 

6. What is meant by a calorie? 

7. Why does the application of a mustard plaster relieve pain ? 

8. How does starch stiffen a man's collar ? 

9. Why do we find soot on our cooking utensils ? 

10. Why do one's eyes smart in a room filled with smoke from 

burning meat ? 

11. What makes an tgg spoil? 

12. Why does silverware tarnish ? 

13. What is mother of vinegar ? 

14. Why does iron rust appear on improperly rinsed clothes? 

15. What is bluing? 

16. Why won't dyes for silk and wool color cotton and linen 

materials ? 

17. How can one explain the process of oxidation so that the 

drafts in a stove can be understood ? 

18. What chemical reaction takes place when home-made soap 

is made from beef tallow and wood ashes? 

19. Why do some commercial stove polishes cause explosions? 

20. What kinds of foods give a chemical reaction with alumi- 

num kitchen utensils ? 

21. To what is the cleaning property of such washing powders 

as "Gold Dust" and "Pearline" due? 

22. What is the composition of face powders and rouges and 

what is their effect on the skin? 

23. Why does bleaching powder sometimes make holes in the 

garments on which it is used ? 

24. What is the composition of liquid soaps found in public 

lavatories ? 

25. Why does the gas oven sometimes explode when lighted? 
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The course in household chemistry is planned with a two-fold 
aim : ( i ) to supply the mechanical subject matter needed to give 
the student of home economics a better understanding of such 
practical questions as arise in other subjects included in the home 
economics curriculum; and (2) to equip the student for dealing 
with the chemical problems arising in the activities of an institu- 
tional manager, a teacher of household science, or a housewife. 
Only subject matter, which satisfied needs coming under one or 
the other of these two aims, was included in the course. 

In order to secure a list of those needs which could be classi- 
fied under the first aim, teachers of housewifery, textiles, and of 
other subjects of the home economics curriculum, were inter- 
viewed and asked this question: 'In this course in household 
chemistry, what specific topics do you wish discussed in order to 
prepare the students for your own subject?" With reference 
to the second aim, the questions collected in the manner described 
above were analyzed and then organized. At first these ques- 
tions seemed to form a hopeless hodge-podge of non-related 
topics ; but when they were properly classified, it was found that 
they could be grouped around a few common problems. 

The course in household chemistry was placed in the second 
semester of the sophomore year, because the students by this time 
had been given one semester's work in each of the subjects, in- 
organic chemistry, organic chemistry, and qualitative analysis. 
The problem of the relation of chemistry to the study of foods 
was planned as a separate course to follow the more general 
course, and for this reason is not now discussed. 

A brief description of the course follows. Under each main 
problem is given an outline of the sub-problems considered, fol- 
lowed by a brief analysis of the function of this sub-problem to 
the problem as a whole, together with an explanation of its 
method of presentation. 

Problem I. — The Appucation op Chemistry to Probi^ems 0? Water 

Supply and Waste Disposal 

I. A study of the mineral content of typical natural waters, — In this 
connection the students analyze samples of water from the town water 
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supply, first quantitatively in order to determine its total mineral 
content, and second qualitatively in order to find out the nature of the 
mineral matter contained in the water. By consulting published data 
on the mineral content of typical natural waters, the student makes com- 
parisons between the water analyzed and other typical waters. 

2. A study of hard water, — 

(a) Lecture demonstrations are given to show the type of mineral 
matter which causes water to possess the property of hardness. The 
types of mineral matter causing hardness which is capable of being re- 
lieved by boiling and that type which can only be relieved by the addi- 
tion of certain reagents are demonstrated. The effect of hardness of 
water on such domestic operations as laundry work and dyeing, as well 
as the effect on the amount of soap used for toilet purposes is brought 
out by lecture and demonstrations. 

(b) Laboratory determinations of a quantitative nature are per- 
formed by each student in order to determine (i) the soap-lathering 
ability of soft compared with different types of hard waters, (2) the 
soap-lathering ability of one certain hard water after it has been 
softened with washing soda, with borax, and with typical conunerdal 
washing powders. From the latter study the comparative cost of soften- 
ing water with soap and with the different agents used is calculated by 
each student. 

(c) Lecture demonstrations are given to show how hardness of 
water affects certain industrial operations, the Permutite process for 
softening water on a commercial scale being demonstrated, and an ex- 
planation being given of the application of the above laboratory methods 
of water-softening on a commercial scale. The possibility of softening 
water on a large scale for uses in hotels, boarding schools, etc., is also 
discussed in a lecture. 

3. The purification of water for drinking purposes. — 

(a) By lecture-demonstration methods the common types of im- 
purities present in typical waters used for drinking purposes are pre- 
sented together with a means of removing these impurities, (i) if the 
problem is one which has to be solved by each individual household, and 
(2) if the problem is to be undertaken by the community as a whole. 

(b) Students prepare a filter which can be used for domestic pur- 
poses. Students also perform laboratory experiments which show the 
processes of filtration, coagulation by the addition of chemicals, addi- 
tion of disinfectants, etc. 

(c) Students are asked to assume that they are serving on some 
sort of a committee which is investigating conditions having to do with 
water purification. Some students are asked to assume that they live 
in a large city which derives its water supply from a certain river; other 
students are placed in different types of localities, the water supply 
coming from various sources. Each student is then permitted to study 
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the problem and to present a report to the entire class, the report cover- 
ing the findings of her particular committee with regard to the best 
type of water purification to be undertaken under the particular condi- 
tions assumed. 

4. The study of waste disposal. — 

(a) A lecture on the subject of garbage disposal is given for the 
purpose of explaining correct and incorrect methods of garbage disposal, 
(i) if the problem is left to the devices of each household, (2) if the 
problem is in the hands of municipal authorities. Ordinances from the 
municipal statutes of various cities are read and discussed. The two 
methods practiced in different communities (namely, disposal of all 
waste by completely destroying everything collected, and recovery of 
such material as can be put to use) is a topic selected for a brief debate 
conducted by members of the class, the instructor judging as to which 
side presents the better argument 

(b) A lecture is given on sewage disposal, the chemistry of nitrifi- 
cation and putrification being presented with a view to determining 
which of the methods in common use in different typical homes are con- 
ducive to the proper chemical reaction. 

(c) The students are taken on a tour of inspection through the 
city sewage disposal plant. 

(d) With the help obtained from the above trip and from lecture 
discussions, each student draws plans for a sewage disposal system for 
an individual home, different types of homes being assigned to the dif- 
ferent students so that a correct solution of the problem for a family 
of means as well as for a family of very limited means may be discussed. 

Probiam II. — The Chemistry of Cleansing and Poushing Agents 

I. Chemistry in soap making and in the process of cleaning, — 

(a) A lecture is given on the history of the soap industry, the 
composition of soap, and the means of manufacturing a typical laundry 
and a typical toilet soap. 

(b) Students are presented with about twenty trade formulas for 
soap making, these formulas having been modified and reduced to 
laboratory proportions. They write the formulas for the fats used 
in each case, and the equations for the saponification reaction which 
takes place in ten of the examples. Each student then selects one of 
the formulas, prepares the soap in the laboratory, and assumes that 
she is going to place the soap on the market. Acting under this assump- 
tion, she gives the soap a trade name, describes the purpose for which 
it can be used, and writes an advertisement for its sale. When this 
exercise is completed, the student should know the composition of soaps 
for various purposes. 

(c) The various theories concerning the action of soap on grease 
and dirt are presented to the student in lectures. 
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2. Detergents in general. — 

(a) Farmers' Bulletin Number 86i, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is used as the basis for this study. The 
reason for selecting this bulletin is the fact that it is used in this school 
as the basis for the study of detergents in the housewifery class, and 
also the fact that this bulletin is in common use among housewives. 
Students are given samples of different kinds and colors of cloth with 
the kinds of stains commonly met with in actual practice. They deter- 
mine by experiment the best reagent to apply for the removal of the 
stain in each case. This work is supplemented by lecture work on the 
composition of the stains and on the chemcial action involved in their 
removal. Students in reporting on their laboratory work, present 
mounted samples showing the effects of the different treatments, together 
with an account of whether the reaction in each case was one of chemi- 
cal change, or whether it was due to the solvent action of the agent 
applied, etc 

(b) Furniture, stove, metal, and shoe polishes are studied in labora- 
tory supplemented by lecture explanations. Students are presented with 
typical formulas used for making polishes of each of these kinds. Each 
student selects one formula in each case, prepares a small sample of 
the product in the laboratory, applies the polish to the type of article 
for which it is intended, and then writes a brief account of the purpose 
of each constituent in the polish. 

Problem III. — ^The Chemistry of Fuei^s 

1. Heat of combustion. — A lecture is given on the subject of "Heat of 
Chemical Reaction" for the purpose of explaining the meaning of "Heat 
of Combustion" with reference to fuels. 

2. A study of coal, — A laboratory demonstration is given by the in- 
structor to demonstrate the use of the Bomb Calorimeter and of the 
Parr Calorimeter; this demonstration being followed by a discussion 
of the subject, "Buying Coal on Specification." This is followed by a 
consideration of various plans for applying the commercial methods of 
testing coal to the testing of coal for the benefit of the private consumer. 

3. A study of gaseous fuels. — 

(a) Natural gas. The bulletins issued by the Bureau of Mines 
are used as a basis for the study of natural gas. The following topics 
are discussed in a demonstrated lecture: composition of natural gas, 
reasons for its high calorific value, means of securing its complete com- 
bustion in a gas stove as a means of conservation. 

(b) Coal gas. Each student prepares coal gas in the laboratory. 
She is given a problem on the comparative cost of various fuels, based 
on their cost and calorific values. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the different fuels in respects other than calorific value are dis- 
cussed. The object of this mathematical problem with the supplementary 
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discussion is to show the factors which should be taken into consideration 
in selecting a fuel for a certain purpose. 

(c) Acetylene. Each student prepares Acetylene in the laboratory. 
She draws a diagram of a possible Acetylene system for a country home. 

4. "Canned heat." — In response to ntunerous inquiries concerning the 
composition of various trade products coming under this head, each 
student is given a copy of a practical formula for the preparation of 
"Solid Alcohol" and is permitted to prepare a sample of the product 
in the laboratory. 

Problem IV. — The Appucation of Chemistry to Means of Prevent- 
ing AND Extinguishing Fires 

1. The causes of fires. — Students are assigned reading material supple- 
mented by a lecture on causes of fires, prevention of fires^ and spon- 
taneous combustion, and by a discussion of the regulations of fire insur- 
ance companies. 

2. The prevention of fires. — Students perform laboratory experiments 
on (a) the preparation of carbon dioxide and its properties, (b) the 
properties of carbon tetrachloride, and (c) the properties of fusible 
alloys, such as Wood's Metal. The purpose of these exercises is to 
form a basis for the demonstration on fire extinguishing devices which 
follows. 

3. Fire extinguishers. — Demonstrations are given by the instructor to 
show the structure of the two most common types of domestic fire ex- 
tinguishers; namely, those of the Pyrene type, and those of the carbon 
dioxide type. This is followed by demonstration to show the value of 
these two types of extinguishers in putting out bonfires. The structure 
and principle of "sprinkler systems" and systems which have automatic 
fire alarm devices are presented by lecture and demonstration. 

Problem V. — ^The Application of Chemistry to a Study of Paints, 

Varnishes, and Lacquers 

1. A lecture is given to show the composition of a typical mixed 
paint, the function of each part of the paint being given. A brief 
description of the Old DJutch Process for making white lead is given in 
this connection. 

2. Each student performs a laboratory study of the composition 
and properties of linseed oil and of metallic soaps with the purpose of 
determining their value in paints. 

3. In the laboratory each student prepares ten pigments, methods 
of precipitation being used. Each student writes the equation for the 
reactions in each case, mixes the pigment according to instructions 
given, and applies the paint to squares of wood or to some wooden 
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object which the student wishes to paint. The purpose of this study 
is to show the composition of various colored pigments. 

4. A classroom discussion is held on the subject of the kinds of 
paint to use, and the kinds not to use in various places. The warnings 
given in the bulletin issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the subject of what paints to use on various farm buildings 
forms the basis for the discussion, the chemical reactions involved in 
each case being presented. 

5. A lecture is given on the composition of ordinary varnishes, of 
water-proof varnishes, of lacquers, and of Itmiinous paints. This is 
followed by a laboratory exercise in which each student prepares one 
varnish and one lacquer from formulas supplied by the instructor, apply- 
ing the product prepared in each case to a suitable surface, and writing 
a brief description of the function of each ingredient. 

Probi^em VI. — The Appucation of Chemistry to the Siucate 

Industries 

1. A lecture is given on the scope of the silicate industries and their 
importance to the housewife. This lecture covers the composition of 
clays in general, the reactions which take place in nature with the forma- 
tion of clays, the variation of the composition of clays used for making 
various articles such as dishes, bricks, potteryware, terra-cotta, and 
porcelainware. 

2. A laboratory exercise is given each student on the preparation 
and use of a cement for mending broken dishes. This is given at the 
request of the instructor in housewifery. 

3. A lecture is given on the composition and chemistry of Portland 
Cement. This is accompanied by a demonstration on the methods in 
use in commercial practice for testing the qualities of a cement block. 
The purpose of this demonstration is to show the qualities desired when 
cement is purchased according to specification. 

4. A lecture is given on glass manufacture including a discussion 
of the composition of glass, the reactions taking place in its manufacture, 
the composition of different types of glass, etc. 

5. Students are given simple laboratory exercises in glass-blowing, 
the purpose being to exemplify more complicated commercial methods. 

6. Each student prepares a series of colored glass beads, the pur- 
pose being to show the composition of various types of colored glass. 

Problem: VII. — The Appucation of Chemistry to a Study of the 
Composition and Identification of Textile Fibers 

1. A lecture is given on the composition of typical fibers which are 
used for making fabrics. 

2. Laboratory exercises are performed by each student on the 
microscopic identification of such fibers as wool, silk, cotton, shoddy. 
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wild silky artificial silk, and linen. In this connection stress is laid on 
the simpler tests which might easily be used in the home. This last 
study covers simple differentiation tests for the fibers which are com- 
monly substituted for one another in commerce, such as wool-cotton, 
silk-cotton, silk-wild silk, silk-artificial silk, linen-cotton. 

3. A lecture is given covering the subjects of mercerization, dress- 
ing and weighting, water-proofing of textile fabrics, and fire-proofing 
of textile fabrics. 

4. Each student performs a quantitative determination on a wool- 
cotton or a silk-cotton mixture in order to determine the percentage of 
weighting and the percentage of cotton present. By exchanging ideas 
as to the results obtained on various typical samples, each student obtains 
some idea of the composition of typical textile fabrics on the market. 

Probu^m VIII. — ^This Appucation of Chemistry to Dyeing and 

Bleaching Processes 

1. Natural dyes, — A lecture is given on the history of the dye industry 
until 1856, the time of the discovery of the first synthetic dye. This 
covers the use of Tyrian purple, alizarin, indigo, tumeric, cochineal, and 
logwood, as well as some of the old mineral dyes, such as iron buff, of 
our Colonial ancestors. 

2. Synthetic dyes, — 

(a) Students prepare aniline blue in the laboratory, the purpose 
being to give them an idea of the general methods of preparing syn- 
thetic dyes. 

(b) A lecture is given on the coal-tar dye industry, the preparation 
of aniline dye by the students being used as a basis for the discussion 
as to the general methods employed commercially for building up in the 
laboratory a large number of dyes. 

3. Mineral dyes. — Students prepare ten typical mineral dyes, and write 
all chemical reactions involved. 

4. Classification of dyes according to method of application. — Students 
perform laboratory experiments on dyeing actual fabrics with typical 
direct dyes. These are usually applicable to woolens and silks, but not 
to cotton materials. Students apply dyes which require a mordant, the 
chemistry of the action being presented in each case. These typical 
laboratory experiments which each student performs are made the basis 
for a class-room discussion of the chemistry of various common dyes 
used in home dyeing processes. 

5. Bleaching. — A laboratory exercise on bleaching of raw textile fibers, 
as well as the bleaching of textile fabrics, which have been dyed with 
organic dyes, and of those which have been dyed with mineral dyes, is 
given. The first portion of the exercise is given to satisfy a request 
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from the textile department that we show commercial methods of bleach- 
ing raw materials in their process of manufacture. The second portion 
is given for the two-fold purpose of showing the student, first, that cer- 
tain bleaching agents applied for the purpose of removing stains can 
not be applied to materials dyed with certain tjrpes of dyes, and second, 
that faded dresses are sometimes capable of being bleached white. 

Probujm IX. — ^The Application of Chemistry to a Study of 

Toilet Preparations 

This problem is the result of requests from students concerning the 
composition of various toilet preparations. Its incorporation in this 
course was heartily indorsed by the members of the home economics 
department, especially since the American woman is spending each year 
more money on preparations of this kind. 

1. A lecture is given on the composition of typical toilet prepara- 
tions such as face powders, face creams, freckle creams, manicure prep- 
arations, depilatory powders, tooth powders and pastes, foot powders, 
perftunes, and hair preparations. 

2. In the laboratory each student is permitted to make five toilet 
preparations in which she is particularly interested, a group of formulas 
for each of the preparations, outlined in the lecture, being on file in the 
laboratory. The student reports on each product, outlining the use of 
each constituent, and showing the exact cost at current market prices of 
the material as prepared. 

3. A lecture is given on the injurious materials sometimes used in 
toilet preparations. Students are given references to read on this sub- 
ject; and they are then given samples of commercial products to test 
for the presence of injurious ingredients. 

Problem X. — The Application of Chemistry to a Study of Simple 

Remedies 

1. Two lectures are given on the composition, the properties, and 
the effect on the human organism of common medicines such as quinine, 
aspirin, acetanilide, castor oil, herb tablets, sal hepatica, common blood 
medicines, and tonics. 

The composition of various patent medicines, with a warning against 
the use of some of them, is brought out. 

2. Students make simple tests for quinine, iron compounds, etc, for 
the purpose of applying these tests to a few common patent medicines in 
order to determine their composition. 

3. A lecture is given on the subject of "Poisons and Their Anti- 
dotes." The entire purpose of this is to make clear the chemistry in- 
volved in the action of the antidotes which should be administered for 
poisons. 



LOST IN CONCRETE INSTANCES— MANY LEARNERS 

Garry C. Myers 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

The average teacher assumes, when he gives one or two con- 
crete instances involving a certain principle, that the learner is 
pretty sure to get the principle involved. In demonstrating modes 
of procedure in the administration of intelligence tests this 
assumption is placed on trial. 

Because about 25 percent of the men of the National Army 
did not have adequate schooling to enable them to take the Alpha 
test for literates they were given a non-verbal test (Beta), each 
part of which was demonstrated practically without language. 
Before each part of the test was tried by the men, problems were 
presented on a large chart illustrating the principles involved in 
that part of the test. These problems were solved in pantomime 
by an assistant after aid had been given in pantomime by the 
examiner (or demonstrator). Following such demonstration the 
soldiers were started to work at the problems of the part of the 
test which had thus been demonstrated. For example, the second 
exercise of Beta requires that the soldier indicate in written fig- 
ures below each group of drawn cubes, the number of cubes 
represented by the drawing of that group. These groups grow 
successively harder from the first to the last on the page. The 
demonstrator first presents the actual cubes which he counts in 
pantomime and then associates by gesture with the same kind of 
a group of blocks drawn on a chart. Below this group of three 
blocks he signals, by pantomime, to his assistant to write the 
figure 3, meaning "three blocks in the picture." Several more 
difficult groups of cubical drawings are thus counted in panto- 
mime, after which the soldiers are signaled to go ahead and count 
the blocks in like manner in all groups of cube-drawings on their 
test page. 

To what degree did the principles thus involved get across? 
Soon after the signing of the Armistice, and before the Psycho- 
ids 
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logical Board at Camp A. A. Humphries was dissolved, the 
writer with the aid of several enlisted men of that Board studied 
this problem in respect to the Beta papers of 1466 men. It was 
found that 453 men, or 31 percent, wrote the figure 3 under the 
picture group of two cubes, the first problem, evidently because 
in the demonstration the first picture group represented three 
cubes. In other words, about a third of the men failed wholly to 
grasp the principle involved. They merely repeated a concrete 
instance by imitation. 

Is this failure to get the principle involved from the several 
concrete instances an index of a low grade in intelligence rating f 
Is suggestibility as manifested by the 31 percent an indication of 
their low intelligence ? 

The Beta letter ratings from the highest to the lowest grades 
are A, B, C+, C, C — , D, D — . Now, of these 453 men who 
failed on the first simple problem of counting two blocks, 76 
percent got D or D — in total Beta. Only 3 percent got above C. 
On the other hand, of the remaining 1013 men who did not 
write the figure 3 (but who wrote 2 as it should be) under the 
drawing group of two cubes, only 53 percent got D or D — in 
total Beta and 1 7 percent got above C. 

Similarly, the principles of Test III in Beta were so dem- 
onstrated in the first step that the experimenter directed his assist- 
ant, by pantomime, to place O's in the empty squares on the chart 
that followed a series of squares already filled with O's. In the 
first test problem of the soldier's blank was a similar row, but 
with a series of X's instead of O's. Instead of supplying these 
omitted X's many of the men copied from memory the O's as 
they had seen them in the chart demonstration. Pour hundred 
and three men, or 27 percent of the 1466 men, thus supplied 
zeros instead of X's. Of these, 84 percent received D or D — 
and only 2 percent got above C — in total Beta rating. Of the 
remaining 1063 men, only 51 percent got D or D — and 21 per- 
cent got above C. 

From this one may conclude that those who failed to get the 
principle involved in this simple demonstration but who gave 
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evidence of a kind of naive memory (perseveration) were more 
often relatively inferior men in Beta than those who did resist 
the tendency to imitate the demonstrator and who did grasp the 
principle. 

This surprisingly strong tendency blindly to reproduce defin- 
nite concrete data instead of grasping the principle involved sug- 
gests a danger in the present emphasis on the "concrete in educa- 
tion." While the concrete is the indispensable avenue to abstrac- 
tions, there is no assurance that the learner will ever arrive at a 
general idea or principle just because he is on this avenue. The 
average lecturer, preacher, textbook writer, and teacher assumes 
that with appropriate concrete data presented in a certain sequence 
the desired abstraction will inevitably follow. There is a strong 
tendency for teachers and textbook writers who are eager to sim- 
plify the lesson to turn definitions into concrete instances or to 
substitute the latter for the former. Such teachers present facts 
in that fashion. Thus habitually they may answer questions by the 
pupils and accept answers from pupils entirely in terms of one 
or two similar concrete instances. Let it be remembered that, 
by the mere law of association and because of human laziness, 
when several instances are given, there is a strong likelihood that 
the instances will be similar and not, in the mind of the learner, 
necessarily representative of the possible varieties of examples 
of the principle involved. 

The instances per se are not in error. They are often an 
indispensable asset; but the danger lies in stopping with them. 
There must be a surety that the learner actually arrives at the 
principle involved and that the concrete instances do not become 
the mere object of his interest, the actual end in itself, instead 
of a symbolozing means to that end. 

To his chagrin the writer has frequently discovered, after 
numerous concrete instances had been elicited from various mem- 
bers of his class in introductory psychology illustrative of a 
principle which the writer felt certain the class all had in mind, 
that few or none of the class really had seen the principle in- 
volved. They had merely been gathering instances by means of 
"that-reminds-me" process. 
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If the wide activity in visual education is to realize its pur- 
pose, this problem must be taken into account. Otherwise, not 
only will the concrete data serve as a temporary distraction from 
the desired general ideas and principles involved, but also the 
learner by such continuous appeals will develop habits and atti- 
tudes of responses to specific situations independent of the prin- 
ciples they symbolize, which will inevitably carry over or transfer 
ad libitum. Grave dangers certainly there are, then, that the 
learner will be lost in concrete instances. 

The effectual teacher is one who constantly appeals through 
the concrete to the principle involved, bui who never fails to lead 
the learner always to arrive in safety at that principle. 



A METHOD OF COMMENSURATING MENTAL 

MEASUREMENTS 

Harry S. Will 
The University of the City of Toledo 

I. — The Kental Principle 

A problem that is always present with those concerned with 
the measuring of mental and social phenomena is that of reduc- 
ing to common terms quantities stated in terms of incommen- 
surate units. To use a simple illustration, how may a subject's 
performance in a test of attention and his performance in a test 
of perception be reduced to terms that make precise comparison 
possible? Clearly, the crossing of the letter 'A' in the one case 
bears no manifest numerical relation to the addition of integers 
in the other. A new and serviceable method of effecting such 
commensuration will doubtless be of some interest to investi- 
gators. 

The device ordinarily employed in biological studies to effect 
commensuration is the Galton percentile, which furnishes a 
method of comparing the performances of subjects in a series of 
tests. The method herewith suggested will, I believe, be found 
superior in point of accuracy and adaptability to the purposes 
of educational measurement. The unit of the system has been 
named the kental} A comparative demonstration of the two 
methods will serve to bring out their theoretical differences. 

Tables I and II record the performances of two groups of sub- 
jects, U, a group from cities, and V, a group from villages, on 
two testsr— Table I for the 'A' test of attention,^ and Table II 
for the simultaneous adding test of perception. In these tables 
the third group, C, combines the groups U and V. Column S 
records the original scores of the subjects; column P gives their 
percentile ; and column K their kental equivalents. The percen- 
tile, of course, represents the rank of a subject's performance in 

* Adapted from the Latin centum, 

'See Whipple: Mental and Physical Tests, Vol. 1, p. 306. 
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the series, expressed in percentage terms, the position of the 
highest score furnishing the base of computation. Thus, in a 
group of fifty, the subject who ranked first would be given a 
percentile rating of lOO because he was one hundred percent 
removed from the position of the lowest rank ; the subject rank- 
ing tenth would be given a percentile rating of 80 because he was 
eighty percent removed from the position of lowest rank. In 
strict accuracy, these values should read 99.5 and 79.5, for in a 
group of one hundred the chances are even that the performance 
would be ranked 99 or 100, 79 or 80. 

The kental equivalent of a measurement is obtained in an 
altogether different manner. The essential steps in the process 
are: 

1. Determine the range of values represented in a given 
given series of measurements. This is done by subtracting the 
lowest score from the highest. 

2. Determine the elevation of each measurement in the 
series by subtracting from it the lowest score. 

3. Express these elevations as percents of the range. 

Here is a simple illustration of this procedure. Let the high- 
est score be 150, the lowest, 75, and the given score be 120. The 
range will be 150 — 75, or 75. The elevation of 120 is 120 — 75, 
or 45. Reduced to a percent of the range 75, 45 becomes 60, 
which is the kental transversion of the measurement 120. 

It may appear that the base of the kental unit might better 
be the span of the first and third quartiles or the first and ninth 
deciles rather than the extreme margins^ of the total range. This 
would, of course, give greater invariability to the standard range 
inasmuch as the extreme marginal variables would be eliminated. 
A range determined for a given test from a standard group in one 
laboratory might more nearly be supposed to be equal to the 
ranges for other tests determined from groups in other labora- 
tories. The practical effect of this would be to introduce the 
100+ transversion for all scores above the third quartile or the 

"' Margin '^ is here used as in economics to designate the items of extreme 
variation. 
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TABIDS I.— PERCKNTII,^ AND KENTAi; KQUIVAI^^NTS O]? M^NTAI, 
MEASUREMENTS. SIMUI«TANEOUS ADDING TEST 

01^ PERCEPTION 

Key: IT =: urban group of subjects; y = Tillage group; C=r urban and 
village groups combined ; s =z original measurements or scores of sub- 
jects; p=: their percentile equivalents; K:= their Kental equivalents; 
M = median; Q, = upper qui^tile; Qi = lower quartile. 
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tKBlX II. — PERCENTII,^ AND KINTAL EQUIVAI^^NTS Ot MENTAI, 

MEASUREMENTS. A-TEST OF ATTENTION 
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3 


103 


94.5 


95.9 


103 


94.5 


95 9 








4 


101 


91.8 


93.2 


101 


91.8 


93.2 








5 


99 


87.8 


90.4 


99 


87.8 


90.4 








6 


99 


87.8 


90.4 


99 


87.8 


90.4 








7 


98 


83.8 


89.0 


98 


83.8 


89.0 








8 


95 


81.1 


84.9 








95 


81.1 


84.9 





94 


78.4 


83.6 








94 


78.4 


83.6 


10 


93 


75.7 


82.2 


93 


75.7 


82.2 








11 


92 


71.6 


80.8 


92 


71.6 


80.8 








12 


92 


71.6 


80.8 


92 


71.6 


80.8 








13 


91 


67.6 


79.5 


91 


67.6 


79.5 








14 


89 


64.9 


76.8 








89 


64.9 


76.8 


15 


87 


62.2 


74.0 








87 


62.2 


74.0 


16 


82 


59 4 


67.1 








82 


59.4 


67.1 


17 


81 


56.8 


65.8 








81 


56.8 


65.8 


18 


80 


52.7 


64.4 








80 


52.7 


64.4 


19 


80 


52.7 


64.4 








80 


52.7 


64.4 


20 


78 


48.6 


61.6 


78 


48.6 


61.6 








21 


77 


44.6 


60.3 


77 


44.6 


60.3 








22 


77 


44.6 


60.3 








77 


44.6 


60.3 


23 


76 


40.5 


58.9 


76 


40.5 


58.9 








24 


74 


37.8 


56.2 








74 


37.8 


56.2 


25 


73 


35.1 


54.8 


73 


35.1 


54.8 








26 


72 


32.4 


53.4 








72 


32.4 


53.4 


27 


70 


28.4 


50.7 








70 


28.4 


50 7 


28 


70 


28.4 


50.7 








70 


28.4 


50.7 


29 


66 


24.3 


45.2 


66 


24.3 


45.2 








30 


63 


21.6 


41.1 








63 


21.6 


41.1 


31 


62 


18.9 


39.7 


62 


18.9 


39.7 








32 


60 


14.9 


37.0 


60 


14.9 


37.0 








33 


60 


14.9 


37.0 








60 


14.9 


37.0 


34 


57 


10.8 


31.9 








57 


10.8 


31.9 


35 


50 


.81 


23.3 


50 


8.1 


23.3 








36 


40 


5.4 


9.6 






- 


40 


5.4 


9.6 


37 


33 


2.7 


0.0 








33 


2.7 


0.0 


Q« .. 


93.5 


79.7 


92.9 


99.0 


87.8 


90.4 


87.0 


62.2 


74.0 


M. . . . 


80.0 


52.7 


64.4 


91.5 


69.6 


80.1 


77.0 


44.6 


60.3 


Qi... 


69 


26.3 


47.9 


71.2 


32.4 


52.4 


63.0 


21.6 


41.1 
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ninth decile, as the case might be, and the o — transversion for 
all scores below the first quartile or the first decile. Thus, in 
Table I, if the quart iles instead of the margins determined the 
range, it would be 76 instead of 219. The kental equivalent of 
the score 419 would be 187, and the equivalent of the score 200 
would be — loi. In the practical application of the kental, these 
minus scores might be mistakenly interpreted by inexperienced 
workers to signify negative quality. 

The underlying assumption of the kental method is that tlie 
range of ability obtaining within a sufficiently large group of sub- 
jects conforming to given standards of age, sex, physical and 
mental condition, race, social status, and educational advantage 
is constant enough to serve as a standard unit for the measure- 
ment of mental abilities. In other words, this is to say that 
mental abilities within social groups vary only within definite 
limits. This is but a special case of the general biological prin- 
ciple of the limitation of variation within the species. If the 
trait of intelligence can vary only within definite limits, then our 
measurements of the trait can vary by no wider interval. 

It may be argued that while the kental method may serve to 
overcome difficulties in measurement due solely to the incom- 
mensurateness of the units of measurement, it still fails to reduce 
measurements of dissimilar processes to common terms. The 
assumed equivalence in range of all mental processes, it may be 
said, is fallacious by analogy with variations of other physical 
processes. Individual variations in height, for example, are by 
no means equal to variations in weight, and variations in 
cephalic index are by no means the same as variations in girth of 
chest Therefore, the normal range of memory capacity, for 
example, may not be held to be equal to range in judgment 
capacity. 

There are two replies that may be made to this line of argu- 
ment. In the first place, it must be noted that inequality in range 
of mental processes is just as much an assumption as equality. 
Having units of measurement that enable us to measure physical 
traits in common terms, we can say definitely that differences 
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in variability exist Lacking such units for the measurement of 
mental traits, we cannot speak with such finality in this field. 
Secondly, is it not fair to hold that a difference of i mm. in 
head circumference is more significant than a difference of i mm. 
in chest girth? The kental method aims to measure variations 
by percents. On this basis, a one percent variation in head cir- 
cumference might be held to be equivalent to a one percent varia- 
tion in girth of chest, and a one percent variation in memory 

TABlrE III. — QUARTII.E COEFFICIENTS OF DISPERSION (Q.D.) AND 
SKEWNESS (QJ.) for group C OF TABI.ES I AND II 



C-I 


C-II. 




8. 


p. 


K. 


8. 


p. 


K. 


Q. D 


.12 


.48 


.33 


.16 


.50 


.32 


Q.J 


-.07 


.02 


-.08 


.10 


.01 


.27 



capacity might be held equivalent to a one percent variation in 
judgment capacity. From a functional point of view, mental 
processes are at least as much alike in kind as such traits as 
cranial and thoracic circumference and therefore as comparable. 
A point that is to be specially noted in the comparison of 
the kental with the percentile method of commensuration is that 
the kental may be given a fixed unitary value by standardizing 
the minimum and maximum scores marking the limits of the 
range for all tests in general use.* The percentile can not be 
standardized in this way because its value is based on rank or 
position in series merely, without reference to the absolute value 
of the measurement for which it is the equivalent. Thus, in 
Table I any constant might be added to or subtracted from the 
values under S without altering the values under P. Indeed, any 
increase or decrease of the values under S that did not alter their 
position in the series, no matter how much their quantitative 
relations might be disturbed, would have no effect on the values 



* Scores near the margins of the series may be used to designate the limits 
of the range if the margins themselves vary widely from the general tendeni^ 
of the dispersion. 
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under P. On the other hand, any change in the quantity of the 
values under S would be accurately registered under K. 

In statistical terminology we may say that measurements of 
dispersion and skewness for a kental transversion of a series of 
values vary with measurements of dispersion and skewness for 
the original series. This means that we may obtain directly 
from a kental series coefficients of dispersion and skewness which 
will be as valid for comparative purposes as are similar coeffi- 
cients derived from the original series. Table III gives the quar- 
tile coefficients of dispersion and skewness for the original scores 
and their percentile and kental transversions. It will be noticed 
that the coefficients derived from the percentile series do not 
measure either dispersion or skewness. This is due to the fact 
that percentiles indicate rank in series merely. Hence the inter- 
vals between the items of any percentile series are always equal 
and the distribution graph of such a series is always a straight 
line. Theoretically, the coefficient of dispersion of such a dis- 
tribution is 0.5, and the coefficient of skewness o. The slight 
variations from these theoretical norms noticeable tmder P in 
Table III are due to the small error incidental to the manipulation 
of figures. 

All this clearly indicates the relatively greater accuracy of 
the kental as against the percentile method. It follows then that 
percentiles are less adaptable to the purposes of social measure- 
ment than are kentals. Obviously, 34/^ deduced from one series 
of measurements may stand for a performance that is markedly 
different from a 34/^ performance deduced from a different 
series of measurements. On the other hand, given the standard- 
ization suggested, 34^ will always stand for the same degree of 
ability in subjects tested. 

The kental is defined as the unitary value attaching to the 
on^'hundredth subdivision of the standard normal range of dbiU 
ity for any standard mental test. Where large numbers of meas- 
urements are to be transverted into kentals, the scores may be 
arranged in the form of a frequency table with one hundred 
classes, the class interval being one-hundredth of the range of 
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scores. The number of a given class may then be assigned as 
the kental equivalent of all scores entered in that class. Thus, 
if the range were 250, the class interval would be 2.5. Suppose 
the limits of the 82nd class to be 90 and 92.5. Then all scores 
above 90 and not exceeding 92.5 would be given a rating of %2k. 

The exactness of the results to be obtained by the method 
herein described will be dependent on the instrumental precision 
of the tests employed in making the original measurements. If 
measurements obtained from the application of tests S and T are 
to be commensurated, and S represents a very refined measure- 
ment of a given process, while T is only a rough approximation 
to such a degree of accuracy, then clearly the chances are that 
the range of ability exhibited by the results from S will be greater 
or less than the range of ability exhibited by the T measure- 
ments; and the loofe and the o^ measurements for the two tests 
represent degrees of ability that vary with the precision of the 
tests used. Granted equal instrumental precision for all tests 
employed, nk always stands for equivalence of ability. 

Strict accuracy in the commensuration of measurements 
would further require that the processes measured be of the same 
value as factors in intelligence. A 100^ performance for a test 
of attention would not necessarily be taken to signify adaptive 
capacity identical with that of a 100^ performance for a difficult 
test of judgment ; but merely that in each case the performance 
denoted maximal ability. However, the evaluation of mental 
processes as adaptive and the rating of tests with respect to inr 
strumental precision are problems of experimentation and not of 
commensuration. Hence, while they enter into the consideration 
of the usefulness of the kental unit, they do not at all affect its 
theoretical validity. 

II. — ^The Coeb'Ficient of Learning 

Let us now consider an application of the kental principle 
to the problem of educational measurement. In Table IV-A have 
•been recorded the results of a study of seventh-grade pupils in a 
large city where educational research has been well organized. 
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All pupils were divided into six classes on the basis of their intelli- 
gence scores. The medians for these six classes have been re- 
corded in column m.i. The upper and lower limits of the range 
have been parenthesized. Columns a., r.c.^ and l. record the 
median scores attained by the subjects in the six intelligence 
classes in tests of ability in arithmetic, reading comprehension, 
and language. The obvious value of such a table is to bring into 
prominence the relation between intellectual capacity and attain- 
ment in learning. If this relation can be reduced to the form of 
a numerical ratio, we shall have a real index of learning efficiency. 
From Table IV-A it is evident that the practical results of in- 
struction do not correlate one hundred percent with the poten- 
tialities of the group as indicated by measurements of intelligence. 
Some classes are obviously doing better than others for the intel- 
lectual capital they possess. Striking differences in degree of 

TABI,E IV. — MEDIAN SCORES OF INTEI.UGENCE CI*ASSES FOR 

SEVENTH-GRADE PUPII^ 

Key: MJ. = intelligence scores; A = arithmetic scores; B.C. = reading com- 
prehension scores; L = language scores. Scores in parentheses are indi- 
Yidnal scores marking the upper and lower limits of the range. 



A 


.. Obioinal Scores. 


B. 


Kental Transyersions 


M. I. 


A. 


B. C. 


L. 


M. I. 


A. 


R. C. 


L. 


(90) 


(8.0) 


(37.0) 


(26.7) 


(100) 


rioo) 


(100) 


(100) 


86 


7.0 


32.3 


21.1 


.91 


.80 


.79 


.67 


75 


6.6 


26.8 


18.8 


.68 


.72 


.56 


.54 


69 


6.1 


23.8 


16.7 


.55 


.62 


.43 


.41 


65 


5.1 


23.6 


15.8 


.47 


.42 


.42 


.36 


56 


5.1 


21.5 


14.0 


.28 


.42 


.33 


.26 


48 


4.6 


18.0 


13.8 


.11 


.32 


.14 


.26 


(42.5) 


(3.0) 


(13.6) 


(9.5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 



correspondence between intelligence and attainment are brought 
out by comparing the ratio of the intervals between medians for 
the intelligence series with the ratio of corresponding intervals 
between medians for the attainment series. Thus the ratio of the 
interval between the first and second intelligence classes to the 
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interval between the second and third intelligence classes is ob- 
served to be 1 1 :6, while the corresponding ratio for the arith- 
metic series is 4 :$. But while it is clear that there is relatively 
closer agreement between attainment and intelligence in some 
classes than in others, the exact degree of correspondence is 
obviously difficult to state. Table IV-B faciUties comparison by 
giving kental equivalents for the original scores. However, be- 
fore discussing the use that is made of these attainment equiva- 
lents, it is necessary to justify the validity of the kental method 
in effecting such transversions. 

If there were a correlation of one htmdred percent between 
intelligence and educational attainment, we should be justified 
in holding the range of ability measured by the marginal intelli- 
gence scores to be identical with the range of ability measured by 
the marginal attainment scores. The ratio of a subject's attain- 
ment score to his intelligence score would then give us the learn- 
ing efficiency of the subject, which, in the case assumed, would be 
one hundred percent. But, owing to the vicissitudes of dass 
instruction and other factors conditioning learning, we do not 
get a correlation of one hundred percent between intelligence and 
attainment, as the results of Table IV have shown us. Statistical 
studies generally, however, have shown a rather high correlation 
between native intelligence and ability to learn. This suggests 
a rather close approximation between the ranges of intelligence 
and attainment, and gives us warrant for assuming, as a working 
hypothesis, their equivalence as units for the measurement of 
ability. 

The main objection that is likely to be raised against the 
kental transversion of attainment measurements is the lack of an 
adequate logical justification for the assumed equivalence of 
ranges for attainment tests. While the constancy of the factors 
conditioning general intelligence, on the one hand, it may be said, 
may warrant us in assuming equivalence of range for a series of 
such tests, the variability of the factors conditioning learning, on 
the other hand, obliges us to concede the unequivalence of range 
in the case of attainment tests. For example, if the instructional 
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methods under which two groups of subjects have been schooled 
show a tendency for the one to favor the superior student and the 
other the inferior, the range of the results for any given test, 
as arithmetic, will vary in the two cases. Where the method 
favors the superior student, the range will be greater than where 
it favors the inferior. The difference in range is here discovera- 
ble. But if we compare results for two different tests, as arith- 
metic and language where the same possibility of variation in 
instructional method exists, in the absence of specific standards 
for the determination of the incidence of methods, how shall we 
be able to say which range is the greater and which the lesser? 
The problem is, then, to find a method of standardizing attain- 
ment ranges so that it will be possible to set these ranges in 
equation with one another and with standard intelligence ranges. 

Suppose that, out of thousands of seventh-grade pupils, tested 
for intelligence and attainment in arithmetic, twenty-five should 
fall in the one hundredth kental intelligence class. The raw 
scores of these twenty-five subjects for the arithmetic test would 
vary within certain limits. This is the result of the tendency of 
individuals to vary more widely with respect to special than with 
respect to general capacity. The median attainment score of the 
twenty-five subjects may be taken as typical of the arithmetic 
ability of seventh-grade pupils of a loofe intelligence. We may, 
then, fairly hold that the attainment median scored by the maxi- 
mal or one hundredth kental intelligence class and the attainment 
median scored by the minimal or first kental intelligence class 
mark the upper and lower limits respectively of the attainment 
range which may be taken as typical of the given range of 
intelligence. 

From the theoretical point of view, under experimentally 
ideal conditions, the attainment scores of a group of subjects 
of a given class or level of intelligence, will vary within the 

limits yi yn. Following the law of probability, these items 

will be distributed in accord with the curve of normal frequency, 
which identifies the position of the measures of central tendency, 
the mean, mode, and median. If we let y^ stand for the central 
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tendency, then we can say that where any set of factors, such as 
superior instructional method, operates to produce a score ex- 
ceeding the central tendency by the amount t, as y» + /, a set 
of factors as, in this case, inferior instructional method, will 
operate equally by the amount t in the opposite direction to pro- 
duce a score of ym — /. It follows, then, that the intelligence 
medians, of n classes of subjects will correlate unity with the 
respective attainment medians, y«,i, y«,2>. . -y^oi these same in- 
telligence classes. Hence, the range of ability measured by the 
attainment medians of the marginal intelligence classes is theo- 
retically identical with the range of ability measured by the intel- 
ligence medians of these same classes. In this way, I believe, a 
satisfactory basis for the equation of the kental attainment range 
with the kental intelligence range is provided. 

The method of marginal medians for computing the attain- 
ment range for Table IV was not followed for the reason that 
the necessary data concerning all subjects were not available. 
The range employed was obtained from the highest and lowest 
scores. While this method is not as strictly accurate as the one 
just discussed, it is sufficiently so to illustrate the principles with 
which this paper is concerned. 

It may seem at first glance that the method of highest and 
lowest scores does not show the relation between intelligence and 
attainment for the subjects of highest and lowest rank respec- 
tively. If, for example, a subject receiving a kental intelligence 
score of 87, should receive a kental attainment score of 89, the 
ratio of the second to the first would be more favorable than it 
would for a subject whose score was 100 in both cases. Even 
if the second subject should advance his raw attainment score by 
a considerable amount while the raw score of subject one should 
remain unchanged, the ratio of his attainment to his intelligence 
score would still be 100 : 100. In other words, his raw attainment 
score would advance while his kental attainment score would re- 
main the same. But while the raw score of the first subject re- 
mained absolutely the same, his kental attainment score would 
decline. This would be due to the fact that the absolute ad- 
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vance of the raw attainment score of the second subject (scores 
of other subjects remaining constant) would increase the range 
and so decrease the value of the constant scores when they were 
expressed as percents of the increased range. Similarly, the 
effect of decreasing the absolute score of the subject of lowest 
rank would be to increase the range and so increase the value of 
the constant scores when expressed as kentals. 

Thus it will be seen that the method of highest and lowest 
scores does serve to develop and render comparable differences 
in attainment and intelligence when both kinds of measurement 
are transverted into kentals. It will be found to tell a fairly 
truthful story so long as the highest and lowest scores do not 
vary extremely from the positions which the general tendency 
of dispersion within the group would assign them. 

The foregoing discussion will doubtless suggest to the reader 
the possibility of expressing the numerical relation between at- 
tainment and intelligence as a ratio. We can not, however, use 
the simple ratio of the kental attainment score to the kental 
intelligence score as an expression of this relationship; for, 
owing to the difference in the value of items in the lower and 
upper parts of the range, such a ratio would be inaccurate. A 
difference of ten points in the upper part of the range would give 
an index quite different from that resulting from a difference of 
ten points in the lower part of the range. For example, if the 
subjects should receive an intelligence score of looife and an 
attainment score of gok, the ratio would be 0.9; but if his intelli- 
gence score should be 20^ and his attainment 10^, the ratio would 
be only 0.5. Let us examine a way of improving on this crude 
ratio. 

If we assume a perfect correlation between mental and edu- 
cational ability, then the ratio between the attainment transversion 
of a given subject and his intelligence transversion would be an 
accurate index of his learning efficiency. If now we find the 
difference between a si^bjecfs kental attainment score and his 
kental intelligence score, noting the direction of difference by a 
plus or minus sign, we shall have a measure of the subject's devia- 
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tion from a perfect correlation. A deviation of +io, then, 
would mean that a subject's kental attainment score varied posi- 
tively from his kental intelligence score by an amount equal to 
ten percent of the range. If now we let lOO stand for perfect 
correlation, and add to or subtract from this base, according to 
the sign, the computed deviations from a perfect correlation, we 
shall have a serviceable ratio of learning to intelligence. This 
ratio I have called the coefficient of learning. It signifies the 
efficiency to which a given subject or group of subjects have at- 

TABI^E V. — ^THS REIyATION BETWEEN ATTAINMENT AND 

INTEI«UGENCE SCORES 



A. Attainment Deviations 


B. CoEmcisNTB OF Lbabning 


M.I. 


A.-I. 


B. C-I. 


L.-I. 


A. 


B. C. 


L. 


AV. 


86 


-11 


-12 


-24 


89 


88 


76 


84.3 


75 


+4 


-12 


-14 


104 


88 


86 


92.6 


69 


+7 


-12 


-11 


107 


88 


89 


94.6 


65 


-5 


-5 


-11 


95 


95 


89 


93.0 


56 


+14 


+5 


2 


114 


105 


98 


105.6 


48 


+21 


+3 


+H 


121 


103 


114 


112.6 



tained in the use to which they have put their intellectual capital 
in the process of learning. 

Since the kental range is always one hundred, this method of 
computing a coefficient of learning permits a record of all possi- 
ble theoretical cases. As proof, consider the extreme possibilities. 
If the intelligence score is ok and the attainment score loofe, the 
deviation is +ioo and the coefficient of learning is 200. If, on 
the other hand, the intelligence score is 100^ and the attainment 
score ok, the deviation is — 100 and the coefficient of learning 
is o. Within these extremes lie all possible theoretical variations 
in learning efficiency. 

In Table V-A are recorded the deviations of the attainment 
medians given in Table IV-B from the intelligence medians given 
in Table IV-B. In Table V-B the coefficients of learning have 
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been computed by the method just described. A study of Tables 
V-B and IV-A may serve as a test of the relative effectiveness of 
crude scores and coefficients of learning as a means of comparing 
attainment in learning with general intelligence. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Table V-B is that 
the resources of the pupils of highest intelligence have been 
taxed less severely by the learning process than have the re- 
sources of the pupils of least intelligence. The coefficient of 
learning appears to give an excellent check on the classification of 
pupils according to ability to learn. The desideratiun certainly 
is that each pupil be given opportunity to advance educationally 
as rapidly as he may. It is bootless to argue in favor of a rigid 
classification according to intelligence alone, for it matters not so 
far as the organization of instruction is concerned whether a 
pupil's inability to advance is due to lack of intelligence, lack 
of interest, lack of instructional efficiency, or what not, so long 
as the fact of his inability is apparent. The coefficient of learn- 
ing, to be sure, does not enlighten us as to the nature of the 
factors operating to accelerate or retard the pupil beyond the place 
which his intelligence would indicate he should occupy. It does, 
however, enable us to experiment intelligently with such factors 
and to determine their relative causal efficiency.*^ 

In the elaboration of the method of this paper, the writer 
has aimed to facilitate the comparison of incommensurable quan- 
tities. According as it serves this end, the kental principle and 
its application in the computation of the coefficient of learning 
must be judged. 



' In the comparison of the coefficient of learning with the achievement quo- 
tient as developed by Buckingham and Monroe, I have found that the computa- 
tion of the quotient from mental and achievement ages requires on the aver- 
age from five to six times as long as the computation of the coefficient from 
kental intelligence and attainment scores. The operations involved in deriving 
the coefficient of learning are, indeed, so simple that they may be performed by 
the average teacher without the use of deviation tables. The only tables with 
which it would be necessary to supply the practitioner would be the tables for 
transverting raw scores into kentals. The preparation of such tables, as 
described on p. 145, is so much simpler than the preparation of the tables for 
obtaining achievement ages and achievement quotients that the fact may appeal 
to the experimenter concerned with the standardizing of tests. The factor of 
age does not enter into the calculation of the coefficient of learning. The rela- 
tion it draws between attainment and intelligence is immediate. 



THE USE OF THE MEDIAN IN SUPERVISION 
Supervisors are well acquainted with the use of the average 
(arithmetic mean or median) for the purpose of summarizing 
in a single figure the performance of each class under their super- 
vision. This device, however, is not as widely used as it might 
be. In particular, it is not applied to the supervision of such 
subjects as English composition and handwriting where the 
securing of an average is thought to be difficult We believe 
tliat, partly for this reason, the supervision of such subjects — 
particularly of English composition — is less effective than the 
supervision of any major line of work attempted in the school. 
The mere bulk of the writing done by a class of average size 
makes it impossible for the supervisor to examine all of it. 
Moreover, the better the teaching of composition, the more there 
will be of such writing ; and when to the amount of written ma- 
terial of one class is added the amount for all the other classes 
under a given supervisor, the problem of reading the material 
becomes impossible. 

The median, however, is an average which may be applied to 
written compositions in such a way as to permit real supervision 
without undue labor. The reader will recall that the median is 
the middle item of a series arranged in order of magnitude. In 
order to establish it, it is merely necessary to rank the items ; and 
this may be done without even knowing their values in terms 
of a definite unit. Anything which will differentiate the items 
so that they may be arranged in order of size will serve to deter- 
mine the median. Indeed, it is not even necessary that all, or 
nearly all, of the measures should be so arranged. It is sufficient 
that the items occupying central positions be given their proper 
order. 

In the case of samples of English writing, it is entirely prac- 
ticable to arrange the papers in the order of their merit without 
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measuring any of them. When this has been done, the middle 
composition is the median or average performance of the class 
and may stand as the type just as appropriately as a numerical 
average or median obtained from a spelling test or an arithmetic 
test. If the question is asked, "How well did the class do 
this week in its composition work?" one may point to the median 
paper and say, "This is how well the class did." If it is then 
desired to have this median paper rated by means of a compo- 
sition scale, the typical performance may thus be given numerical 
form. 

We have said that it is entirely practicable to arrange com- 
positions in the order of their merit. Supervisors know how 
inevitably a teacher puts the best composition on top of the pile 
which the supervisor is to see. The next best composition is 
second, and so on. There is here, whether for aesthetic or im- 
pressionistic purposes, an evident ability to distinguish between 
compositions on the basis of merit. In fact, the whole idea on 
which the rating of composition work depends — b, rating which 
in the form of percents, units of a scale, or otherwise, is always 
regarded as necessary — is that one can distinguish merit in Eng- 
lish writing. 

It is conceded that in any given group of compositions, there 
will be a number of papers between which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish. This is particularly true among the papers written by 
the children of average ability. It is precisely among these 
papers, however, that the median is likely to be found. We sug- 
gest here the use of a pairing method. Having identified a 
number of the best and poorest compositions, one may arrange 
the middle group by comparing each paper in the group with 
every other paper, giving in each of the one-to-one comparisons 
a preference mark to the paper which is superior. Within this 
group of medium papers order of merit will then be established 
by giving first place to the paper having the greatest ntunber of 
preference marks, second place to the one having the next great- 
est number, and so on. If it should be found that even by the 
use of the pairing method the merit of some compositions can- 
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not be distinguished, and if the median composition is among 
these, it is clearly immaterial which of these compositions is taken 
as the median. 

But by whatever means the compositions are arranged in the 
order of merit, the middle one may be taken as the type. Of 
course, if there is an even number of compositions, there is no 
middle one, and one of the two middle papers should be selected. 
As a practical procedure it would be well to agree to take the 
better of the two, and to do so consistently. As a matter of fact, 
the difference in merit between the better and the poorer of these 
two compositions would scarcely be appreciable. 

The progress of a class over a period of time may be noted by 
comparing a series of these median or typical compositions. It 
will be found to be stimulating to mount the typical compositions 
of a class on a chart. If a set is obtained each week, one might 
then have for each class from fifteen to eighteen typical com- 
positions during a semester. These, whether or not they are 
rated by a composition scale, will picture the amount of improve- 
ment in the class throughout the term. 

This is a supervising device. It is not to be understood as a 
teaching device in the sense that it gets at individual differences. 
It is true that it will stimulate effort on the part of both teach- 
ers and pupils; but so will any good supervisory device. The 
value of the scheme lies in the fact that it enables the supervisor 
to keep track of the trend of teaching so far as that trend is 
manifested in the general merit of composition writing. 

Moreover, it is a device applicable in surveys. The reason 
so little space in published surveys is given to English com- 
position is because of the difficulty of measuring it. There is 
no disposition among surveyors to belittle it as unimportant. 
The few surveys which have attempted to measure the work of 
school systems in English writing have done so at the vast expen- 
diture of energy necessary to rate all, or a very great number, of 
the composition papers. Yet the averages or medians of these 
ratings were the figures in which the surveys were primarily 
interested. We submit that it would be far less laborious, and 
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would probably make it possible for the surveying of composi- 
tion work to be more frequently attempted, if the teacher of each 
class arranged the pupils' paper and identified the median paper. 
This could then be measured by means of a scale. The few sam- 
ples which this method would require the surveyors to rate would 
enable them to have each sample rated by several judges. In 
other words, our suggestion would be that instead of measuring 
all the samples and obtaining the medians from the measures, 
it would be equally satisfactory and far less expensive to obtain 
the median first and then to do the measuring. 

B. R. B. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION 

The president of a business concern is a hard customer for 
his research man to handle. His is not the paternal attitude 
which graces the personality of the university president as he 
fosters and protects research. He has a voracious appetite for 
results which show in economy of production. He may permit 
the research executive to study his own little hobbies or engage 
in the investigation of long term problems ; but here and now 
at very short intervals he requires him to show concrete evidence 
of increasing economy in production. The president is interested 
in the development of standards by which to measure efficiency 
and in the defects of operation which the standards reveal. But 
he immediately wants to know how the defects are to be cured. 
His appetite for this diet is particularly keen and if he is placed 
upon short rations he becomes irritable and will, in a moment 
of undernourishment display temper and fire the cook. He has 
not been sold to the idea that research conducted merely for its 
own sake is worthy of support as a business proposition. 

This situation has its defects and its advantages. It may lead 
the research man to turn out hasty work, but it also leads him to 
keep persistent pressure behind his investigation so that he is able 
to turn out good work rapidly. It is even possible that his work 
may be better than would be the case if it were done in more 
leisurely fashion. Then too, the wise research man by dividing 
his problems into two classes, long term and short term, has 
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enough of the former to satisfy himself and of the latter to 
satisfy the firm. But he knows that all his problems must center 
rotmd the procedures for increasing production. Tests and 
standards are useful as indices of efficiency or its lack, but they 
are only one of the many tools which he must use in securing 
efficient operation of the business. 

A public school system is a production organization. The 
board of directors are laymen, who have a superintendent of the 
plant to administer the technical end of the business. He has 
teachers as foremen who direct the pupils as workmen. The 
problem of production is present — the manufacture of experi- 
ence and the acquisition of learning. The school production 
plant is subject to all the defects of any other production organi- 
zation. The pupil-workmen are willing or unwilling, ignorant 
or intelligent, wasteful or economical of effort. The teacher- 
foremen are good disciplinarians or poor, they route the material 
economically or extravagantly, they train efficiently or ineffi- 
ciently. The superintendent may be keen for efficiency, or he 
may be busy with the details of his office and not know what is 
going on in the workrooms. He has trouble in judging of the 
output because it is not put up in bales or measured in money. 

At this point enters the efficiency man. He is employed, opens 
a research bureau, and is given carte blanche to do what he can to 
increase efficiency. The superintendent may have faith in the 
outcome or he may, as many business presidents do, follow the 
fashion because it is not good form for any progressive organiza- 
tion to be without its research department. But whatever the 
cause, the research department is installed. 

The first task it undertakes is to establish standards. Educa- 
tional tests are given in arithmetic, spelling, writing, and other 
school subjects ; and the work of teachers and pupils is evaluated 
for praise or censure. Mental tests are administered and both the 
defective and the supernormal are detected. Creditable reports 
are published, filled with findings which show comparisons of 
class with class, school with school, and system with system. 

At this point the parallel between educational production 
plants and industrial plants ceases. The business president, with 
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his eye fixed steadily upon profits, intimates to his research man 
that now is the time, after the standards have been made and 
applied, to make studies of methods of curing the defects. He 
insists upon time studies, and training in the more efHcient 
methods which research reveals. No matter what the efficiency 
executive may prefer to do, he is compelled for the good of the 
business and for his own safety as well, to study production 
processes. 

On the contrary, the superintendent of the school production 
plant has less concern about his output because it is relatively 
intangible. He does not have to show dividends to his board of 
directors because the coin of his realm is spiritual and not ma- 
terial and financial. So his efficiency men are not brought to 
task if they stay in the fields of standards and tests and neglect 
the improvement of service. 

But this does not relieve them from responsibility. They 
realize that many pupil-years of time are lost annually because 
of inefficient methods. By their tests they detect the widest dis- 
parity between teacher and teacher and between pupil and pupil. 
They know that the teacher is handicapped because of the lack 
of material in the form of books, exercises, and illustrative ma- 
terial. If the school were held to be a business, they would be 
compelled not merely to detect these deficiencies but in addition 
to remove them by studying methods of teaching and learning, 
by collecting generous supplies of the best methods from expert 
teachers and making them available for all, and by showing teach- 
ers how to save the time of the pupils and the pupils how to save 
their own. The insistent demand of business is for economical 
production and the inescapable duty of the educational research 
department is for the maximum of learning in the minimiun of 
time. 

The sagacious school superintendent has borrowed a leaf from 
the book of the industrial president and judges the efficiency of 
his research division by the results it is obtaining in his produc- 
tion division, in the workrooms of the school. 

w. w. c. 



Gamebon, Edwabd Herbert. Psychology and the school. New York: The 
Century Company, 1921. xiv -|- 339 pp. 

This book is an introductory text in educational psychology, intended for 
teachers and students who have had no previous training in the subject. It 
contains first an account of the general facts and principles of psychology, 
treating the usual topics, including the nervous system, native and aeqnired 
behavior, sensation, perception, memory, etc., down to voluntary action. The 
condensed treatment does not permit of many illustrations, but the applieationa 
which are made are predominantly to educational situations. 

The remainder of the book is more directly educational. Four ehapters 
deal with the problems of learning, transfer of training, individual diifereneeay 
and mental development and four with the methods of learning exhibited in 
certain of the school subjects, namely, reading, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic. The author has shown skill in selecting the most important phases 
of these subjects for emphasis and has succeeded in presenting the chief known 
facts about them clearly and simply. 

The style is very lucid and direct, the treatment of the various topics is 
balanced, and the selection of phases of the subject to be emphasised is 
judicious. The organization of the subject matter is logical and consistent 
and exhibits none of the careless planning which is often met with in books on 
educational psychology. The author's opinions are grounded upon a broad 
and thorough training in the science, and his presentation of the subject is the 
outgrowth of ample and successful experience as a teacher. The book, there- 
fore, is an exhibition of thoroughly good workmanship and may be highly 
commended to teachers as an introductory textbook. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 

Crane, A. G. Education for the disabled in war and industry. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 110) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 83 pp. 

The author of this monograph was at one time Director of Educational 
Service, Division of Physical Reconstruction, United States Army. He em- 
bodies in it data from his more exhaustive volume on physical reconstruction in 
The Official Medical History of the War, 

The introductory pages show the value of the educational service to 
physical reconstruction in providing "happy, useful, curative occupations.'' 
Then follows an analysis of the main factors in the educational problem, — 
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number of patients, nature of disability, previous schooling, intelligence, pre- 
vious vocation, preference for future work, available time and equipment. 

The magnitude of the whole undertaking may be seen from the fact that 
instruction was given in 150 subjects to 100,000 men in 50 hospitals by 2500 
instructors. The enrollment in educational classes increased during 1919 from 
29 to 61 percent of the total hospital cases. The curative work was sometimes 
general (e.g., building up physical tone) and sometimes specific (e.g., type- 
writing for stiff fingers). A novel aspect of the latter was metro-therapy — 
the measurement of extent of motion in disabled members by ingenious attach- 
ments and the use of practice curves in prescribing treatment and to encourage 
the patient. While the work at its inception was mainly for curative purposes 
(occupational therapy) it became closely related to vocational readjustment 
(rehabilitation). While performing educational projects to help cure his dis- 
ability, the patient was in many cases receiving training that would assist him 
in his subsequent vocation. 

A chapter is devoted to methods of survey, guidance, and instruction. 
The soldier received a medical, surgical, and psychological examination and a 
thorough interview. When all the data were collated therapeutic and vocational 
plans were laid in conference with the patient himself. The instruction was 
based on ''unit courses" organized about a task. For example in auto 
mechanics the course consisted of the repair and adjustment of a single engine. 
Each task was not only a complete unit in itself but was also part of a series 
of courses in the same general field. Thus, a patient who was in the hospital 
for only a short time could take at least one course, while a patient who was 
confined for a longer time could take a series. This method moreover made 
feasible the instruction of a man who by reason of disability could attend class 
only irregularly. 

The author discusses finally the implications of the work of the educational 
service for schools and for the education of those disabled in industry. Sta- 
tistics show that the problems of the disabled in industry are of considerable 
magnitude and fundamentally similar to those dealt with in the war. The 
methods of survey and guidance developed in the army might well be used 
with industrial patients. The fundamental principles of occupational therapy 
and rehabilitation are likewise applicable. The author stresses the short unit 
course organized about a task. While realizing that this is not the conventional 
procedure, he feels that ' ' for motive and interest, for similarity to actual indus- 
trial conditions, in possibilities for acquiring a sustaining foothold in the 
industry in the shortest possible time, it presents manifold advantages." It 
makes it easier to induce men to undertake adequate courses of preparation. In 
the army the completion of one unit course left the student eager for the 
next. The text-book for such a series of courses comprises a collection of tasks 
with directions and references for each. The author goes on to suggest the 
possibilities of this method for education in general and particularly for the 
study of science and manual arts. "Electricity studied in connection with a 
telegraph project may be studied much more profitably than if the logical 
conventional method be followed." 
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The leYiewer concedes the necesaity of the unit eonne method of instnie- 
tion in the war emergency and its probable advantage in some types of indus- 
trial rehabilitation bat is not convinced of its value in general educational 
procedure. He wonders if it would produce, for example, outstanding men of 
science who would devote their lives to fundamental problems. He suspects that 
the average student who studied his electricity by telegraph projects would 
pursue as little fundamental theory as possible and would have little appre- 
ciation for scientific ideals. The danger of producing sterile technicians rather 
than productive scientists is not imaginary. And more fundamental still is the 
question whether we should train all the youth or should educate some of thenu 

The monograph gives in brief readable form the history of a very signifi- 
cant and novel branch of the army. It is dear and concise. The quantitative 
aspects are well presented in tables and charts. There are numerous illustra- 
tions and an appendix containing a number of case studies. In laying aside the 
book the reviewer has two distinct impressions: one, the magnitude of the 
tasks confronting those engaged in rehabilitation; the other, the interesting 
educational implications raised by the unit course method of instruction. 

HABOLD £. BUBTT 

Ohio State Univeriity 

O'Brien, John Anthony. Silent reading; with special reference to methode 
for developing speed. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 
xvii 4- 289 pp. 

This book will be warmly welcomed by those who wish to encourage experi- 
mentation under normal school conditions, and particularly by those who ai6 
attempting to improve the various abilities involved in silent reading. This 
does not mean that the book is written merely for the professor, the superin- 
tendent, or the graduate student. Any professionally minded teacher who 
wishes to study seriously the problems in silent reading will find the book 
readable and very helpful. There is probably no single volume which so well 
presents in a few pages the essential knowledge of the technical elements enter- 
ing into the process of rapid silent reading. It will doubtless find its plaoa 
in the teacher's professional library alongside of Huey's The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Beading, and along with the suggestive treatises which have re- 
cently appeared in special monographs and in the yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Doctor O'Brien's presentation is uni- 
formly clear and plausible — so much so in fact, that it is i>erhaps worth while 
to urge certain cautions and reservations with regard to some of the oonelu- 
sions implied or explicitly stated in the book. 

1. In common with most writers who are insisting ux>on greater relative 
emphasis in silent reading, Doctor O'Brien leaves the impression that oral 
reading has little place, if any, in the school. Now oral reading can be justi- 
fied, not as the best method of teaching silent reading (although Judd and 
Gray recommend this in the primary grades), but as a desirable social accomiH 
lishment and as an aid to literary appreciation, particularly in the case of 
poetry. The fact is that oral and silent reading constitute two objectives 
which must be attacked separately and by different technics. Of the two. 
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silent reading, because of its relation to study is, of course, vastly more 
important. 

2. While it is undoubtedly true that the backbone of the course in silent 
reading would consist of "the synthetic mode of attack — ^training in the whole 
organized process of reading itself, ' ' this does not mean that elements may not 
or should not be isolated for special training. Indeed, this is exactly the 
method used by O^rien although, of course, in the large reading setting. 
Moreover, others have obtained improvements as marked as those here re- 
ported — ^improvements which like these have resulted from exercises where the 
one variable consisted of practice in certain elements in isolation. This is par- 
ticularly true in exercises in word, phrase, and sentence flashing. Although 
more likely to be abused, the principle of isolation of a g^ven factor for spe- 
cial training is no less fundamental than that of ^'direct synthesis'' as urged 
by O'Brien. These two methods of attacks go hand in hand, the synthetic 
method necessarily receiving the main emphasis, but being supplemented by 
exercises for the purpose of developing certain special abilities. 

3. The author is perhaps over-sanguine as to the amount of improvement 
resulting from his exercises and as to the permanence of this improvement. 
There is reason to believe that the improvement from such exercises is rarely, 
if ever, so great as is indicated by increased scores on standard silent-reading 
tests. This is particularly true where the test in the practice exercises or the 
length of the exercises duplicate in kind the test and length of exercise in the 
standard test. In this case a part of the large improvement shown, both in 
daily exercises and tests, is likely due to the improvement in a special type of 
reading and in the ability to take a special type of test. On the other hand, 
there is clear evidence in the photographs of eye movement that marked im- 
provement did occur. One naturally expects, too, that at least a part of this 
fundamental improvement will persist. 

4. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the author's provision for 
assuring and testing comprehension. Indeed, many would go farther and pro- 
vide that much of the reading be done for purposes other than to take a test, 
that is, with objectives in mind in the form of questions to be answered through 
reading. There is reason to believe that much better results in comprehension 
would have been obtained had the chief emphasis been placed upon having the 
children race to And quickly the answer to specific questions, rather than to 
read rapidly in order to be able to answer questions which are not in the 
pupil's mind while he is reading. 

There are other questions raised by the discussions in the various chap- 
ters. For example, many may suggest that speed exercises are more advan- 
tageously conducted with factual, content material. In fact one of the chief 
values in this book is to be found in the clearness with which the chief issues 
are stated, and the consequent stimulation of a critical consideration of the 
data and conclusion which the author presents. It is natural that at this stage 
of the development of our knowledge of silent reading, there are, at certain 
points, differences of opinion. The book is proving a very valuable text for 
schools which are studying the problems involved in improvement of abilities 
in silent reading. Ebnist Hobn 

State Unhenitff of Iowa 
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O'BsiEN, John Anthony. Silent reading; with special reference to methods for dewehping 
speed. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. zvii+289 pp. 

This monograph presents the results of a very useful undertaking. It attempts to 
introduce and test in actual school practice an improvement in the methods of learning 
to read which laboratory experiments have long indicated to be worth trying. The 
author's specific problem, as indicated by the sub-title, deals with the methods for 
increasing the speed of silent reading. He has developed his methods as the result of a 
careful review and analysis of the now very extensive investigations of the reading 
process, many of which have, in recent years, been carried out with notable success at 
the University of Chicago. The author's own investigations were conducted under the 
au^ices of the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois in forty 
classes of twenty different schools located in nine cities of Illinois. The training which 
extended throughout grades three to eight inclusive, was for thirty minutes a day for 36 
days. Of this time 20 to 25 minutes daily was devoted to actual reading, sub-divided 
into five to seven short periods of intensive drill in which the atten^t was made to 
increase the speed of reading without loss of comprehension or understanding of what 
was being read. In order to measure the progress three forms of the Courtis Silent 
Reading tests were administered, one at the beginning, one after the eij^teenth day of 
practice and one after the thirty-sixth day of practice, thus involving altogether thirty- 
nine days of experimentation. 

Three types of training in rapid silent reading are discussed in detail, and carefol 
directions fonnulated for carrying them ou^ In Type I the advantages of rafml 
reading were presented to the pupils, and, after a short preparation for word recognition 
and thought getting, the following instructions were given: 

''Read it as fast as you can. I want to see how much you can read in two (or 
three) minutes. But remember that I am going to ask you to tell me about what you 
have read, so do not skip anything. Try to read faster to-day than you did yesterday. 

The method of training, thus, consisted essentially of alternate reading and of 
production occup3ang not more than one quarter of the time allowed for the exercise. 
As incentives to increased speed each pupil kept a chart of his daily performance, and a 
complete chart of the daily class performance was conspicuously displayed in the 
classroom. 

The Second Type of training attempted to decrease vocalization or inner articu- 
lation with idential instructions as in Type I for increasing speed. This instruction 
was therefore added. "Do not pronounce the words to yourself, as that will cause you 
to read more slowly than you otherwise would." As would be anticipated, it was found 
"that the effort to lessen inner articulation was far more successful when the individual 
not only consciously endeavored to inhibit such but also read more rapidly at the same 
time," 

A Third Type of training was proposed, and discussed in detail, but not carried 
out for the lack of suitable apparatus; namely, to increase the span of word perception 
by short exposures of words, phrases, and sentences by means of a tachistoscope de- 
signed for class use. 

Classes were divided into two groups, A, the experimental group, and B, the con- 
trol group. The selection was very accurately made by pairing individuals who 
showed approximately the same speed on the preliminary Courtis test; one of each 
pair being put in the experimental and the other in the control group. Although the 
control pupils were taught by the same teachers in the same classroom, and themsdves 
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showed considerable increase in speed of reading as a result of the attention given to the 
experimental group, the same difficulty so often faced in other investigations requiring 
control groups appears in this study. The instruction for the control group was that 
they were "to be taught in the usual way." They profited somewhat, however, by the 
special attention and general interest aroused by the experiment, although they lacked 
the specific incentives of individual and class charts for noting the rate of improvement, 
and of other exercises incident to the experiment. 

The relative superiority of the experimental group over the control group at the 
end of the experiment, which is marked, must be discounted somewhat as a result of 
this last consideration. Not all the gain can be attributed to the methods in question. 
The average gain for the experimental pupils in the five grades was 110 words per 
minute, as compared with the control group's gain of 64 words per minute. Increasingly 
larger gains were made with each advance in school grade, that for the fourth grade 
being 80 words for the experimental group and 33 for the control group, as compared 
with 172 words for the eighth-grade experimental group, and 90 for the corresponding 
control group. The average gain of the eighth grade was larger than that of the 
seventh by 56 and 43 words for the two groups as compared with gains of 20 and 17 
words by the two groups in the seventh grade over the averages of the sixth grade. 
The fifth-grade experimental group gained on the average but seven more words than 
the fourth, and the advance of the sixth grade over the fifth averaged also 7 words. 
The control groups in the third, fourth and fifth grades each showed about the same 
amounts of gain. These marked differences in the amount of improvement between 
the upper and lower grades must be kept in mind in any conclusions in regard to the 
factors which were most responsible for the gains noted. 

These increases in speed were accompanied by slight improvements in the accuracy 
of comprehension. There was, at any rate, no loss in this latter respect. 

Further objective evidence of improvement was secured in the case of ten pupils 
by photographic records of the eye movements and pauses before and after practice. 
These photographic records were made in the laboratory of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago. The practice improvement was found to be accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of fixation pauses with little change in the duration of 
the pauses and by a noticeable reduction in the nimiber of regressive movements of 
the eyes. 

The monograph b well worth perusal for its excellent summary of the results of 
previous investigations bearing on the methods of the present study as well as for the 
results presented. The chief moral of this study is that less emphasis on oral reading 
and more attention during the formative period to the possibilities of silent reading 
may make for better readers. 

Walter F. Dearborn 
Harvard University 

Pyle, W. H. The psychology of learning. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1921. 
305 pp. 

"I have tried to state everything that is known about learning," announces 
Doctor Pyle in the preface of this new book. The delighted reader soon finds, however, 
that "to state everything that is known" is not equivalent to "knowing all that is to 
be known." Nevertheless, Doctor Pyle has brought together the best of the experi- 
mentalliterature on the psychology of learning, and while the sub-title, "An Advance 
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Text in Educational Psychology" leads the psychologist to expect critical discnssioiis 
on the controversial points in educational procedure, the contents of thia book 
are e s sentiall y practical in nature, addressed to the teacher or school supervisor 
rather than to the experts. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of references; and, where pos^le, sin^de da» 
experiments have been developed. The printing is good and the binding is serviceable. 
The lines of the graphs are too thin for the quality of the paper on which they ate 
printed. The numbers showing the values of the coordinates are too small and weak 
and should be supplemented by the units of measurement The descriptions of the 
experiments give the essential facts and Doctor Pyle's interpretation of thdr meaning. 

In Chapter I, learning is defined as the process of forming habits and aociuiring 
knowledge. A habit is regarded as an act that follows with more or less regularity, 
upon the presentation of a definite stimulus, to which it has become coupled throu|^ 
experience (p. 1). Knowledge is an idea following upon another idea or peroeptioii to 
which it has become coupled through experience (p. 2) . Learning, on the phyudofl^cal 
side, consists of building up and establishing preferential routes in the nervous system 
(p. 5). The only method in habit formation is the trial-and-error method when the 
movement involved has not already been mastered and coupled with the idea of the 
movement as its stimulus (p. 7) . The nature of the learning curve is taken up in Chap- 
ter n. The limits of improvement, the different forms of curves, and some suggestiona 
on curve plotting prepare the reader for the experiments reported in the chapters that 
follow. 

The length and distribution of the practice periods, the degree of attention, the 
attitude of the learner, inheritance, incentives, feeling and emotional elements, the 
place of drill and its objectives, form the material for the next three chapters. The 
transition from the physiological aspects to the ideational aspects of learning occun 
in Chapter VI. Association, thinking, reasoning, primary experience, the organiiaitioii 
of experience, knowledge, meaning, how to study, are presented so as to show that 
ideational learning is of essentially the same nature as the formation of habits. Chap- 
ters Vn and Vm cover a discussion of the conditions under which experiences are 
retained. As to the facts underlying the conceptions of general and specific ability. 
Doctor Pyle concludes that, "About all we can say is that some brains are better for the 
important purposes of life than are other brains. Our brains probably have general 
characteristics which are potent in all intellectual operations, hence, the general learn- 
ing factor, and the central intellectual factor. But just as surely, brains have certain 
specific characteristics, effective in specific acts of behavior, characteristics that make 
one a better seer, or hearer, or taster, for example; characteristics that help or hinder 
in specific processes, and that must always be considered in connection with the 
general factor" (p. 172). 

Measurements of learning capacity, tests, inter-correlations, relation between 
learning and general intelligence, are some of the topics considered in Chapter DC 
The following chapter is devoted to individual and racial differences, and the causes of 
these differences are related to the conceptions underlying the classification of students. 
Deftness in avoiding controversy is shown in Chapter XI in which Doctor Pyle dis- 
cusses transference and interference and about which he concludes that, "What we do 
today, determines and limits in some measure what we can do tomorrow. Knowledge 
which I acquire today may facilitate what I undertake to do tomorrow, but it may also 
hinder by giving an attitude or mode of attack not applicable" (p. 229). A practical 
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attitude on the subject of fonnal discipline is implied by the statement that, "Unless 
there is some specific contribution to be got from a study, I am not justified in studying 
it for such by-products as it may give me, for there are many other studies which are 
valuable in themselves and have the same by-products" (p. 238). Chapters Xn and 
Xm are devoted to a review of the experimental work on fatigue and its relation to 
school work; and the influence of inheritance as shown in imitation, rivalry, the roving 
and collecting tendencies, play and education, manipulation. The final chapter devotes 
its space to the description of such elementary statistical methods as are helpful in 
conducting simple learning experiments. 

The simple and direct style of the author and the absence of hair-splitting argu- 
mentation should make this a valuable text for students who are more concerned with 
making practical applications than they are in developing the theoretical principles 
underlying the learning process. 

Albert P. Wsiss 
Okio Staie UnkarsUy 



NiAiE, M. G. School reports as a means of securing additional support for education in 
American cities, Colimibia, Missouri: The Missouri Book Company, 1921. 137 
pp. 

The primary aim is "to suggest a program of school reporting which will assist 
in securing for public education in the United States the increased support which the 
needs and opportunities of the present seem to demand." In carrying out this aim, 
two preliminary investigations were necessary, an historical study of school reports, 
and an examination of current dty school reporting. 

The first chapter is a careful study of source material for early school reporting in 
New England and in parts of the country later influenced by New England. The con- 
clusion is that even in those early days school officials looked upon public school 
reports as more than mere accounts of how school officials had performed their duties. 
Even then publication was regarded "as a means of popularizing public education and 
of creating sentiment for better school equipment and conditions." The second chap- 
ter represents an exhaustive study of the facts about school reporting in American 
dties at present. The third chapter formulates a series of psychological principles and 
a detafled plan for reporting school facts to the public, which the investigation has 
shown to be desirable. Four appendices give respectively: extracts from state laws 
relative to dty school reports, a copy of the questionnaire used in the investigation, a 
check* table showing the particular kinds of school publidty materials used in all dties 
replying to the questionnaire, and a frequency table with descriptive titles of the 
charts and graphs found in 68 of the 103 school reports examined. 

Dr. Neale went about his investigation in the only practical way, by collecting 
all the school publications he could and securing answers to a questionnaire from a 
satisfactory and thoroughly representative nimiber of dties. The material was care- 
fully worked up. Throughout, the reader has the impression that here is the book of a 
man who attacked his problem sdentifically, knew his facts, and did a piece of school 
investigation that will not have to be done again. 

The condusions, in the light of the reviewer's special interest in this field for yean, 
are thoroughly sound. Furthermore, they are so presented as to form a distinct con- 
tribution to our all too meager literature on effective school publidty. 
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The practical school superintendent of progressive inclinations cannot read thk 
book without being given many new ideas and without being forcefully stimulated to 
a desire for effective school reporting in his own system. Whether he is seddng U|^t 
on kinds of school publications, frequency of issue, size of type, illustrations, oosts, or 
ideas for copy, the book will easily furnish satisfactory answers to such questions and 
to many similar ones. For students of school administration, the book has two values. 
In thdr period of training, it will serve future school executives much as it will active 
superintendents. It is also a model for conducting, summarizing, and presenting a 
good piece of scientific research in general school administration. 

Cartel Alexandks 
The Edttcatianal Finance Inquiry 



Jtetoss ittmsi anb Corwmnmtioni 

This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor £. J. Ashbaugh, OMo State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 



Annual programs of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research will be given in the Congress Hotel February 28, March 1, and 2. 
The program of meetings will be found complete in the Association's De- 
partment of this issue. 



Professor W. L. Carr of Oberlin College (Ohio) has announced an English 
Vocabulary test. Two forms will be available. Those interested in this type 
of test may secure copies from Professor Carr. 



Superintendent £. C. Witham of Putnam, Connecticut, also announces an 
English Vocabulary test. The words were selected from Buckingham's Ex- 
tension of the Ayres Scale and very brief definitions selected from Webster. 
The problem is one of matching definitions with words. Some of our readers 
may be acquainted with the Witham Silent Beading and Geography Tests. 



Doctor Mason D. Gray, who is in charge of the Latin investigation of the 
Classical League reports that about one hundred schools are participating in 
the second part of the testing program. This means that they gave the pre- 
liminary test and are following with the second testing of the same pupils. 
Since satisfactory results are dependent upon from four to six testings of 
the same pupils, it is most encouraging to know that a very large proportion 
of the schools are maintaining the program. 



Not a few cards are being devised for use in recording the results of tests. 
The general idea is to furnish an individual card which shall carry a cumula- 
tive record for each child throughout his school career. The most recent card 
of this sort which we have seen is one received from Chicago. It is a modifica- 
tion of the one which Mr. E. E. Keener used while he was superintendent of 
schools at Richmond, Indiana. This card is especially modem in its provision 
not only for scores but for ages and quotients — both achievement and mental. 



Mr. W. H. Hughes, District Superintendent, Claremont, California, has 
sent us a students' comparative record card which he is using in his school 
system. This card contains on the face a place for the record of scholarship 
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for each semester in his six-year high school course and on the reverse a 
rating on a large number of items under the general headings of: Oapadtiai 
and attitudes, special interest, and health and physical conditionB. The eaid 
provides a five-step rating scheme upon which the child is given a rating on 
the basis of estimates of teachers and principals. A communication eoneem- 
ing some of the work which Mr. Hughes is doing in his schools will be found in 
the Department of the National Association. 



Mr. Karl J. Hohdnger of the School of Education, University of x»»«««^v, 
has sent us a Correlation Form for the Product Moment Method which he states 
he has found helpful in his work. Professor Holzinger does not claim to have 
devised a new formula but rather that this form upon which data are to be 
recorded facilitates the computations and minimizes the chance for error. 
Several sheets of more or less similar nature have come to our attention reeentlj. 
Any of these doubtless would be of service to teachers of statistics or to 
workers who find it necessary to have much of this type of work done by 
relatively untrained help. 



County Superintendent A. G. Yawberg of Cleveland, Ohio, has juet in- 
formed us that his office is proposing a series of monograph bulletins for the 
benefit of the schools of his county. The topics treated in these monograpiia 
are as follows: Program of studies, supervised study, lesson planning, proper 
use of the textbook, skill in questioning, economy in time of school room prae* 
tice, skill in developing initiative, skill in motivating, skill in adaptation to 
individual needs, skill in making assignments. 

A simple treatment of these topics based on the best results of eon- 
structive thinking and experiments which are available in the educational 
literature in scattered form will certainly be of great help to the educational 
force in Cuyahoga County. 



We have received from the State Department of Education of Georgia a 
bulletin giving the definite results from the use of tests in the Dublin school 
system. The report is written by M. L. Duggan, Bural School Agent, and 
Euri Belle Bolton of the Extension Department, Georgria Normal and Indus- 
trial College. The Dublin school system was the first in the state to make a 
definite attempt to raise the standard of work as revealed by tests and to give 
tests a second time to measure progress. The first tests were given in Decem- 
ber, 1920, and the second in May, 1921. The report presents the results in detail 
and should be very helpful to the Dublin schools. We hope that the bulletin 
may be distributed generously among the schools of the state and that a large 
number of schools may be stimulated to similar efforts. 



Professor E. L. Helton, Kansas State Agricultural College (Manhattan), 
has presented us with some very interesting material which he is apparentlj 
using in an effort to teach the faculty of that school how to tCAch, and etatea 
that ''our teachers are becoming very much interested in the problem of how 
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to teach." It seems that Professor Holton is offering a course for the faculties 
of the various divisions. The course includes the following general topics: 
nature of the learning process, forms of learning, general laws of learning, 
conditions and factors which favor learning, rate of learning and permanence of 
retention, individual differences in learning, stimulation to better scholarship, 
transference of training, formal discipline or general training, and learning for 
and through application. 

It would seem to us that the faculty of any college, the members of which 
had not had a thorough grounding in psychology and the principles of edu- 
cation, would profit greatly by such a course. 



The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
meet in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel March 16, 17, and 18. This will be the 
27th annual meeting. The commissions on Secondary Schools, Higher Insti- 
tutions, and Unit Courses and Curricula will be in session on Thursday, March 
10. The Commission on Higher Institutions will report at 10 o'clock Friday 
morning, March 17; the Commission on Secondary Schools at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula will report at 10 
o'clock Saturday morning, March 18. President L. D. Coflman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will give the President's address on Friday evening. Sta- 
tistical reports from all institutions will be required this year. The CommissionB 
on Higher Institutions and on Secondary Schools will therefore have unusually 
important session and reports. The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula 
which is doing important work on curricula organization, is also beginning a 
study of commercial school organization. 



The pursuit of educational research is without end. The more one knowBy 
the more one finds to learn. One problem is solved only to give rise to others 
which were not apprehended before. The superintendent who has made 
systematic use of the results of testing for purposes of elassifieation finds 
himself confronted with a number of problems subordinate to the main 
problem of classification. These problems, though subordinate, are neverthe- 
less exceedingly important. 

Superintendent B. O. Skinner of Marietta, Ohio, has been classifying chil- 
dren on the basis of tests, but he has found that there are certain types of 
children in his schools whom the tests do not permit him to classify. These are 
the children who are suffering from nervous instability; who do well today 
and poorly tomorrow; who, in other words, may be expected to do anything 
except consistent work. These cases are largely pathological 

Superintendent Skinner is the victim of his own progressiveness. He feels 
the urgency of his new problem. But to all but a very few superintendents, the 
problem does not even consciously exist. Nevertheless, these erratic duldren 
are in every system. Perhaps we should recognize that in respeet to them, our 
tests break down. Perhaps we should reg^d them as clinical cases. If any- 
one who has experience along this line will contribute something, we shall be 
glad to receive it. 
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* ' Welcome indeed, ' ' says P. T. Bankin of the Detroit Teachers College, "iB 
any device that will give better organization for using the steadily inereaaing 
body of material in periodical form.'' 

Mr. Bankin writes an exceedingly suggestive letter. He thinks it would 
bo a great service if a standard classification of edncational writings ooold 
be made up. Existing classifications are inadequate. The Dewey Dedmal 
System for example, is silent on most phases of the virile and rapidly growing 
body of educational literature. The Bureau of Education has attempted a 
classification of the field which provides for about thirty divisions; but what 
we need is something very much more extensive than anything which has 
hitherto been brought out — something by means of which it may be possible 
to give every article and perhaps every important portion of an article a place 
so that at any time a reasonably complete bibliography within the scope of the 
material found in a given library may be assembled on any important topic 
As Mr. Bankin points out, one reads in relation to present interests and 
perhaps catalogues the articles either mentally or in writing with ref erenee to 
present purposes. 

"Other relations are often neglected, and at some later time, when a 
new purpose, or group of purposes is dominant, one does not think to refer 
back to an article which may be relevant but which was not read in that imme- 
diate connection." We think Mr. Bankin has a splendid idea. Any research 
bureau which aims to be a service bureau also, needs such a system of 
classification. 



The Testing Program in the State of Wisconsin for the Past Year* 

The school officials of Wisconsin meet at Madison once each year and at that 
time vote on the type of tests which they wish to give during the year. It was in 
accordance with their wishes that tests were given in the following subjects: 

In October the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, and the Haggerty 
Intelligence Examination Delta 2 were given to the pupib just entering the ninth 
grade. It was decided to use Test 2 of the Monroe test in order to be able to ascertain 
just how bad the conditions were with those pupils who were backward in their ability 
to read silently. The results from 62 schools involving 7,039 pupils show that approxi- 
mately one-third of those who enter high school fail to reach the sixth-grade standard 
as given by Monroe, while only 4 percent of the same pupils fall below the sixth- 
grade intelligence level. In other words, deficiency in ability to read silently can be 
ascribed to a lack of intelligence in only about 13 percent of the cases. We expect 
in a short time to send out mimeographed material giving rather detailed suggestions 
as to how to improve the silent-reading ability of ninth-grade pupils. We fed tha 
this is one of the most important problems which the high schools of Wisconsin are now 
facing. 

The Monroe Silent Reading tests were also given in 24 counties involving 6,208 
rural school pupils. The results showed that the rural children were also back- 

1 This communication was received from the State Department o( Pubhc Instruction of WiscondB 
being kindly sent by someone too modest to sign his name. The carrying forward of the program this 
year is under the direction of Dr. W. J. Osbum, who is Director of Educational Measurements in the State 
Department. 
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ward in silent reading. Remedial exercises were sent out during the latter half of the 
year and much effort was devoted to ascertaining if it were possible to cany on a 
remedial program in one-room rural schools. In five counties where such programs 
were attempted a second test was given in April and May so that a measure of the 
amount of improvement could be obtained. The results were gratifying, and the rural 
teachers and supervisors were very enthusiastic over them. 

The Woody-Theisen parallel tests in the fundamentals of arithmetic were gjven in 
both city and rural schools. In the rural schools, 27 counties participated involving 
from 4,000 to 5,000 children. Reports were also received from 19 cities involving from 
3,000 to 3,500 children. In order to provide an inteUlgent basis for follow-up work, 
all the teachers who participated in the survey were asked to send in a list of the wrong 
answers which occurred at least twice. In that manner it was possible to secure a list 
of typical errors. This list has been reported to the school people of the state, 
and it is hoped that it will become a means of stimulating improvement of instruction 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic. Results on the Woody-Theisen parallel tests were 
also received from state graded schools' involving from 1,000 to 1,300 pupils, We 
also received reports from state graded schools on the Monroe Reading Tests re- 
presenting 1,250 children. 

The Hotz Algebra tests were given in 36 high schools involving from 1,100 to 
1,600 pupUs. These tests were given in March and ApriL There is a study of errors 
accompanying this test, and a list of typical errors has been compiled for algebra as 
measured by the Hotz tests. 

Finally the Clapp Language test was given in 17 dties involving 3,000 pupils. 
The distributions were reported, together with the frequency with which each error 
occurred. 

The children of Wisconsin made a good showing on all of the tests except that in 
reading. We are planning, therefore, to continue to devote much time and effort to the 
in4>rovement of our instruction in this subject. 



Composition Spellinf Test 

The rating of children in spelling according to the errors they make in 
spontaneously written compositions is well under way at Detroit. The coarse 
of study in spelling published for the Detroit schools sets up the method by 
which the testing of the children is to be carried out. The submission of a 
short composition to a number of teachers who were instructed to score the 
mistakes in spelling resulted in the identification of from six to eighteen mis- 
takes according to the personal standards of the teachers in question. This 
condition led to the careful formulation of rules^ set forth in the course of 
study, for rating papers. 

There is derived from this type of testing what is called a Coefllcient of 
Misspelling. The number of words of more than three letters are counted as 
well as the total number of words used in the composition. The total number 
of spelling mistakes divided by the number of words of more than three letters 
yields the coefficient of misspelling. 

* Tbew are bbaII viOage ichooli of two or more loomt. 
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Betoms from about 21,000 children in Detroit are reported in the January, 
1922, number of "The Detroit Educational Bulletin.'' This report points 
out that although there is a steady increase in the total number of words per 
composition written in ten minutes as the children progress through the grades, 
there is an almost constant proportion of words of more tiian three letters. 
For example, in the eighth grade 50 percent of the words written contained 
more than three letters. In the third grade, on the other hand, the figure was 
44 percent. Standard coefficients of misspelling are set up in writing the 
coefficients the decimal point is moved two places to the right. These coeffi- 
cients ranged from 296.5 for the low third grade to 35.5 for the high 
eighth grade. 

The idea of a coefficient of misspelling is interesting. It is one of the 
many interesting things which the Detroit people are proposing. 



The Beseareh Department at Los Angeles 

From time to time the administrators of various cities who contemplate 
the creation of a bureau of educational research or who wish information upon 
which to base requests for additional support for the Bureau wideh. they 
already have, send out letters of inquiry concerning the cost and function of 
such bureaus in other cities. In replying to such a request, Doctor Sutherland 
of the Department of Psychology and Educational Research of Los Angeles, 
California, has presented the situation in that dty so clearly that we believe 
it is worth while to pass on the information to all our readers. 

* ' This department now consists of a Director, Assistant Director, Assistant 
Supervisor, nine teachers and four clerks. The cost to the School Board for 
salaries is about $35,000; for supplies, $11,000; for equipment previously 
acquired, $3,000. 

"The functions of the department are four-fold. Research, Supervision, 
Administration, and Instruction. 

"1. Besearch. So far our research has been limited to class room in- 
struction. We attack this problem from two points of view. From the ad- 
ministrative point of view we measure the results of teaching. We have not 
yet been able to cover the entire city through lack of funds. From the indi- 
vidual point of view we select those pupils who need better attention in order 
that they may spend their time profitably in the schools. We have yet to find a 
room in the school system which does not cover at least three grades when the 
actual performances of the children are considered. 

^^It is the function of this department to conduct research into every 
phase of school activity and it is anticipated this year that the board of educa- 
tion will set the research department outside of the machinery of the school 
system so that it may be in a favorable position to gather, for the superin- 
tendent and the Board, dsta regarding all phases of school activities. 

^'2. SuperviHon, At the present time this department has charge of the 
instruction in development rooms, adjustment rooms, and opportunity rooms. 
It has just turned over to another department the supervision of the special 
work with foreign children. 
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^'3. Adminisiraiion. The department has been burdened with a con- 
siderable amonnt of administrative detail and personal relationship. This has 
taken a good deal of time and might just as well be handled by the regular 
school man. We expect to correct this during the year. 

''4. Instruction. Since normal schools do not train teachers and cannot 
train teachers because of the lack of actual school contacts it becomes the 
business of the public schools to conduct such training under supervisors and 
principals. This department has trained teachers to handle special work as 
other departments train teachers for their special lines. In connection with 
that training it has undertaken to conduct a great deal of research into the 
course of study. We have found that pupils, if properly taught, can make 
satisfactory progress in the higher grades if given only the minimum essen- 
tials in preparation for that work. 

^'The results of the work of this department may be indicated possibly 
by the following figures. 

''Our per capita cost in the elementary schools is $81.94. A misfit and 
discouraged pupil who is not feeble-minded is taken into the special room and 
in ten weeks we can in some measure teach him how to study, enable him to 
cover at least a full year's work and pass on into a higher grade where there- 
after he is a satisfactory pupil. These special rooms now accommodate over 
1000 pupils. The turnover is four times a year. Therefore, you can see that 
the educational correction which we are doing is conducted at a cost of not 
over one-fourth the average per capita cost for the city. 

"Since each grade is found to be an ungraded room in that each room 
houses pupils who can do satisfactory work in grades above or below that 
in which they are placed, we are faced with the fact that our public schools 
are woefully inefficient. We do not propose to measure everything but to 
measure accurately those things which are all ready being measured in the 
teachers' minds as a basis of promotion. This work is followed by instruction 
to the teachers which embraces the following points: (1) certain pupils need 
no teacher; (2) some pupils need a teacher part of the time; (3) some pupils 
need a teacher a good deal of the time ; (4) the methods of study which the 
pupil acquires will be his study habits all the rest of his life. 

A method of room organisation is then taught to the teacher so that she 
can handle her work on that plan and it is working so successfully that the 
average pupil is proceeding at the rate of two years' work in a year without 
any sacrifice of special lines which are usually introduced into the rooms. 

''Our Board of Education has recognized the effectiveness of our methods 
and has almost doubled our department this year, yet I assure you that we are 
completely swamped by the demands of the schools for more and more service. ' ' 



Tests and Measarcamils n the Schools of Idaho 

During the past and the present school years, the Bureau of Tests and Measure- 
ments of the Lewiston State Normal School has conducted a series of mental and 
educational tests in the schools of Idaho. The results are here summarized for three 
groups of schools. Class A schools are those meeting certain requirements as to num- 
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ber of teachers employed, extent of courses offered, etc. ; the small dty schools are those 
falling below these requirements; and the rural schools are the rural and consolidated 
schools of three counties. The tests in the dty schoob were all given by Professor 
C. L. Harlan or by the writer and the results were scored under thdr immediate 
supervision. It is believed that this uniformity of procedure has resulted in greater 
accuracy than would otherwise have been the case. The tests in the rural schools 
were given by or under the supervision of the county superintendents. A detailed 
report with interpretations of the results and recommendations for administrative 
action was returned to the superintendent of each school. 

The results here reported are for the following tests: Haggerty Intdligence 
Examination, Delta 2; Monroe's Silent Reading Tests; and Monroe's Reasoning Tests 
in Arithmetic. Other tests, both mental and achievement, were given but not as 
extensively as the first three mentioned. The results are rqwrted here, not with the 
idea that any new prindple or method has been used or discovered, but to show the 
results for a state where the movement of tests and measurements is new, being now 
in its second year. 

In Table I the results for the Haggerty Intelligence Examination are shown. It 
will be seen that both groups of schools fall somewhat bdow the grade standards. 
There is nothing in the character of the population that would lead one to tsaptcX this. 
On the contrary, the people of these communities are of a homogeneous high-grade 
American stock. It is possible that there is a difference in organisation between these 
schools and the schools in which the tests were standardised. A more liberal policy 
of promotion, for example, would result in yotmger pupils, grade for grade, where such 
a policy is used. This in turn would result in lower median point scores. This factor 
may also account for the lower scores made by the small dty schools as compared with 
Class A schools. The small nimiber of cases in the former group should also be con- 
sidered. 

Table H shows a distinct superiority in silent reading of Class A schoob over the 
other two groups. One would expect this on the showing made in intelligence. It 
is likely also that better teaching and a greater abundance of reading material in Class 



TABLE I . RESULTS FOR IDAHO SCHOOLS IN HAGGERTY INTELLIGENCE 

EXAMINATION 





Grades 




in 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


VTTT 


Totals 


Class A Schools 
















Medians 


33.4 


55.7 


74.2 


88.8 


102.3 


115.0 




Number of Cases 


<)4o 


796 


731 


726 


697 


559 


3,857 


Small city schools 
















Medians 


33.5 


47.6 


68.8 


87.4 


105.2 


110.8 




Number of Cases 


58 


95 


103 


104 


59 


72 


491 


Standard scores 


40.0 


60.0 


78.0 


96.0 


110.0 


120.0 
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TABLE n. RESULTS FOR IDAHO SCHOOLS IN MONROE'S STANDARD- 
IZED SILENT READING TESTS 



1 






Grades 






III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


vm 


Totals 


Class A Schools 
















Rate 


46.6 


66.1 


82.7 


91.6 


104.4 


115.2 




Comprehension 


6.4 


11.1 


15.7 


18.6 


23.3 


26.6 




No. Cases 


1,015 


1,739 


1,558 


1,498 


1,435 


1,275 


8,520 


SlCALL CITY SCHOOLS 
















Rate 


37.8 


56.3 


69.8 


81.1 


97.5 


100.7 




Comprehension 


3.7 


8.4 


14.5 


15.8 


20.9 


22.4 




No. Cases 


222 


264 


241 


220 


181 


188 


1.316 


RusAL Schools 
















Rate 


38.7 


56.7 


64.3 


81.3 


95.3 


102.3 




Comprehension 


3.7 


7.3 


12.5 


16.6 


18.8 


20.9 




No. Cases 


116 


170 


194 


244 


286 


307 


1,317 


Standard Scoses 
















Rate 


52.0 


70.0 


87.0 


90.0 


100.0 


106.0 




Comprehension 


6.8 


12.7 


17.8 


18.5 


22.8 


26.0 





A schools contribute to this superiority. It will be seen that the scores of Class A 
schools conform quite closely to the Monroe standards, some grades being somewhat 
below and others being slightly above standard. 

In arithmetic, the scores of the three groups of schools are more nearly equal. 
When one considers that the teaching of arithmetic does not require as much material 
as the teaching of reading, a reason appears why the smaller schools are able to do as 
well as Class A schools. As was stated above, there is no reason for believing that the 
pupils of these three groups of schools differ materially in intelligence. A difference 
in the organization of schools is probably a factor in bringing the scores of the rural 
schools up to those of the city schools. A study of age-grade distribution of dty and 
rural schools show a retardation of 35 percent for the former and 52 percent for the 
latter. This means that, grade for grade, the pupils of the rural schools are more 
mature than those of the dty schools. Other things being equal, this should result in 
raising the achievement scores of the rural schools. An interesting sidelight may 
be thrown on the scores made by the eighth grades of the three groups of schools. In 
this grade, the rural schools surpass the other two groups. This result is probably 
attained by the efforts of the rural teachers to have their pupils make a good showing 
in the eighth-grade examinations which are given uniformly throughout the state. 

In connection with a program as described above, the question is often asked as 
to whether it in any way i^ects teaching or administration in the schools. One of the 
most pressing problems in the schools of Idaho is the congestion due to a shortage of 
buildings. The testing programs frequently made possible special promotions which 
would tend to relieve the congestion somewhat. Much of the congestion is due to an 
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abnormal amount of retardation, being as high as 48 percent in some cities. When 
retardation ranges from this point to as low as 10 percent, it would seem that there it 
some need for more uniformity of organisation. In one city school, a fifth A grade 
was found which received median scores, equal to or above those of the sixth B grade 
in intelligence, reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and language tests. Fifteen 
of the pupils of this filth A grade were found to have the median ability, or better, of 
the sixth B grade. These pupils were accordingly given special promotion into the 
sixth B grade. Similar procedures were often found possible in otner grades on a 
smaller scale. 



TABLE m. RESULTS FOR IDAHO SCHOOLS IN MONROE'S STANDARD- 
IZED REASONING TEST IN ARITHMETIC 
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IV 


v 


VI 


vn 
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TOTALS 


Class A Schools 














Principle 


9.0 


15.2 


13.2 


18.7 


14.6 




Correct Answer 


5.2 


9.2 


7.9 


12.9 


7.2 




Number of Cases 


865 


864 


772 


802 


640 


3,943 


Small City Schools 














Principle 


8.3 


15.9 


14.5 


18.1 


15.1 




Correct Answer 


3.9 


9.3 


8.3 


12.9 


9.1 




Number of Cases 


135 


125 


136 


100 


113 


609 


RusAL Schools 














Principle 


8.8 


13.9 


10.7 


17.5 


16.5 




Correct Answer 


4.3 


8.1 


7.0 


11.1 


8.1 




Number of Cases 


114 


100 


94 


97 


108 


513 


Stand Aiu) Scores 














Principle 


9.6 


17.0 


15.5 


20.7 


16.8 




Correct Answer 


5.3 


9.7 


10.2. 


14.1 


9.4 





State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 
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PBOGBAMS FOB OPEN IdEETINOS^ 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THUBSDAT APTEBNOONS^ 
PEBBUABT 28tli, MABOH Ist, MABOH 2nd, GOLD BOOM, 

CONOBESS HOTEIi^ OHICAOO 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 

RESEARCH IN MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

PRESIDENT HAROLD A. RUGG, PRESIDING 

1. Results Obtained by Classifying 2,000 Kindeboabten Childben bt 
Means or the Binet Test. Charles D. Dawson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2. Reseabch vs. Propaganda in Visual Education. Frank N. Freeman, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago. 

3. Evaluation of Gbottp Intelligence Tests. Raymond Franzen, Director 
of Research, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

4. A Study of Reading and Spelling with Special Refebence to Disability. 
Arthur I. Gates, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

5. Studies of Anticipation of Meaning in Reading. C. T. Gray, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Texas. 

6. New Expebimental Investigations in Reading. Guy T. Buswell, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 

7. INTELUGENCE AND Pbogbess Thbough THE Gbades. Arthur W. Kallom, 
Assistant Director, Educational Investigation and Measurement, Boston 
Public Schools. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 

RESEARCH ON THE CURRICULUM AND SCHOOL PROGRESS 

DOCTOR LOTUS D. COFFMAN, PRESIDING 

1. CUBBICULUIC CONSTBUCTION IN AN EXPEBIMENTAL SCHOOL. Otis W. Cald- 
well, Director, Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City. 

2. COMPABISON OF READING, WBITING, AND PBE-SCHOOL SpOKEN VOCABULABIES. 

Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 

3. CuBRicuLUM CONSTBUCTION IN THE COMMEBCHLL FiELD. W. W. Charters, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

4. Relation of Measubement to Pupil Pbogbess and Cubbiouluic Reseabch 
IN Reading. Laura Zirbes, Special Investigator in Reading, The Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. 

5. Teicpebament and Attitude as Factobs in School Pbogbess. Clara 
Schmitt, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools. 
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THUESDAY, MARCH 2 

PBOGBAM OF BESEABCH IN SCHOOL ADMINISTBATION 
DEAN CHARLES E. CHADSEY, PBESIDINa 

1. A New Supervisory and ADiciNiST&iLTivE Obganization fob Pubuo 
Schools. P. C. Packer, Professor of School Administration, University of 
Iowa. 

2. Educational Measxtbement as a Key to Individual Instruction and 
Pboicotions. Carleton W. Washbome, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

3. Qualities Belated to Success in Elementary School Teachino. 
Frederic B. Knight, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

4. The Sociological Character or the Secondary School Population. 
George S. Counts, Associate Professor of Secondary Education, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

6. Methods of Investigation in the Field or Educational Finance. 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University; Director of 
Educational Inquiry. 

TENTATIVE PB0OBAM8 FOB CLOSED IdEETINaS, 

WEDNESDAY AND THUBSDAY MOBNINGS, MABOH Ist AND 2lld. 

PLACE TO BE ANNOUNCED. FOB MEldBEBS ONLY. 

J. Wednesday morning meeting. General Topic: A Clearing House 
or Educational Besearch Now Under Way Throughout the Country. 

Inf oimal five minute talks will be made presenting succinctly examples of 
research in all fields of education: mental and educational measurement, cur- 
riculum studies, learning investigations, classification of pupils, school finance, 
school buildings, programs, promotions, etc. The president desires to receive 
from each member of the Association a brief outline of the research which he 
will report at this meeting. We should have not less than 20 such reports. 
Persons have been designated in the different research and training institutions 
to make reports of research under way in these places. The meeting is organ- 
ized for the purpose of acquainting us with what our colleagues are doing, to 
clear our minds as to the direction in which we are moving and to set forth 
the strength and weaknesses of our present research practice. 

II, Thursday morning meeting. General Topic: The Preparation 
AND Publication or Products or Educational Besearch. 

Eight or ten papers and reports will be prepared to discuss crucial issues 
of educational writing. The purpose of the conference is two-fold: (1) the 
improvement of educational writing; and (2) the encouragement and stimula- 
tion of research workers to publish in effective channels, and in appropriate 
form, the results of their research. 
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ANNUAL DINNEB, 6:30 THUBSDAT EVENINO. PLACE TO BE 
ANN0T7N0ED. FOB MEHBEB8 AND INVITED OXTEBTa 

1. Presentation by executive committee for election to honorary member- 
ship: Dean James £. Bussell, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President Emeritus of Clark University. 

2. Annual Address of Betiring President: The Methods of Science in 
Educational Besearch. Harold O. Bugg, The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 



Iowa State Teachers College. — ^Professor Fred D. Cram is doing extended 
work in testing and measuring in the Bural Schools of Iowa for the Bural Edu- 
cation committee of the National Council of Education. We are sure that 
those interested in rural education will look forward eagerly to a report of 
this committee. 



OmcLha, Nebraska. — ^Assistant Superintendent L. O. Smith writes us that 
the contract has recently been let for the construction of a new technical high 
school which wiU cost approximately $3,000,000, and which wiU be one of the 
very finest school buildings in the whole country. 

In the test field he states that they have given the Kirby Grammar Test 
to the eighth grade, Courtis Series B to grades ^ye to eight, Monroe Silent 
Beading to grades three to eight, the Pressey Primer Scale to the third grade, 
and the National Intelligence Test to grade eight. 



New Torh State Department of Education. Mr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
Specialist in Educational Measurements, has sent us a report of regional con- 
ferences on educational measurements which the State Department held this 
past fall. The report is so full of suggestions to state school administrators 
that it will be given in full in the Department of News Items and Communica- 
tions. We do this in the hope that it may receive wider reading there than in 
our own department. 



Boslyn, New York. Superintendent James B. Welles reports that he is 
just completing a detailed study of the school history of every cHild now in 
school and of every child who was in the first grade twelve years ago or eight 
years ago. Where school records have been adequately kept such detailed 
studies of the educational history of our children are of very great value. 
Unfortunately a large proportion of our school systems throughout the country 
do not have adequate records extending over such a period of time. 



Claremont, California. W. Harden Hughes, District Superintendent, is 
carrying forward some interesting work with his student body. In a recent 
letter he says, ''we are trying to carry out, on a somewhat elaborate scale, a 
type of human accounting in which we are taking into conscientious considera- 
tion the informal elements of a real education. Every student, in going through 
our junior-senior high school will be rated by approximately 25 or 30 teachen 
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under whom he receives iiiBtruction. The final rating of the students each 
year is based upon the ratings of all his teachers, on the observations of his 
principal, and on the results of a number of standardized tests.'' 

Superintendent Hughes states that he is using the term "scholarship prob- 
ability'' instead of the ordinarily used Intelligence Quotient. ''When we 
call them (the quotients) what they really are we eliminate very much danger 
and at the same time make them much more useful in educational administra- 
tion. With the interpretation that we now put on these so called intelligenoe 
tests I can show the results even to a parent whose child has made lees than 
a normal score without taking chances of being whipped." 

''We are making a general study of the improvement which is taking place 
in the teachers' methods as a result of the emphasis we are placing on the 
human factor. We are emphasizing in the requirements for super-credit markSy 
those habits, attitudes, and other characteristics which the world of affairs is 
eager to discover in her workers and upon which she places a high premium." 



Kansas City, Missowi, Assistant Superintendent George Melcher reports 
that the Research Department is continuing to expand and demonstrate its 
value. This year they have in progress a high school experiment in the outcome 
of which our members will doubtless be greatly interested. 

"In one of our high schools, we tested about 800 freshmen, using the 
National Intelligence Test, the Terman Group Intelligence Test, and the Mon- 
roe Silent Beading Test. We of course had access to the grades which the 
pupils had made in algebra and in English. We also asked each English teacher 
to estimate the intelligence of her pupils as 'very bright,' 'bright,' 'average,' 
'dull,' 'very dull.' We made the same request of each algebra teacher. We 
also had each algebra and each English teacher estimate the ability of her 
pupils to interpret English as 'very excellent,' 'average,' 'inferior,' 'very 
inferior.' 

"These data were collected and correlations carefully figured. We then 
selected from these pupils two superior groups for English and two for geom- 
etry. The two superior groups in geometry wiU do plane and solid geometry 
during the regular school year, or 50 percent more than the usual work. The 
English class wiU not cover 50 percent more work but wiU be given an en- 
riched course. One inferior group in each subject was also selected. 

To date, which is not the middle of the year, no transfers have been made 
from the superior groups in English. However, from the two superior groups 
in geometry, fi^e transfers have been made to the average group. These trans- 
fers were necessary, investigation showed, not because the pupils did not 
have the mental ability to carry the heavy load in geometry, but because they 
were overloaded with extra-classroom activities and social duties. The pupils 
of their own volition, pref ered to move at a slower rate in geometry and to 
have more time for other activities." 



Stale Normal School^ Emporia^ Kansas. — ^A letter lately received from Dean A* 
Worcester, acting Director of the Bureau of Educational Measurements and Stand- 
ards, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, states a problem which has been 
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voiced by some of our friends at different times. It is therefore presented here in the 
hope that the members of our association will consider the question seriously and for- 
mulate in their own minds the answer which the Association should make officially 
upon this topic. Mr. Worcester says: 

"In the Journal of Educational Ps3rchology for October, 1921, Franzen and 
Knight in an article entitled "Criteria to Employ in the Choice of Tests" have called 
attention to facts, veiy familiar to us, that the average administrator is becoming very 
much confused among the multiplicity of tests in his attempt to choose the right one. 
The authors of the above article have, I think, well pointed out the various criteria 
which go to make up a good test, — for example, that it measure what it pretends to, 
that it measure reliably, that it be objective, that it have good norms, etc, etc It 
seems to me, however, that all this does not help the administrator very much. Just 
what means does he have of knowing whether or not a test measures what it purports 
to measure? Or how does he know that it will yield the same diagnosb tomorrow that 
it does today? It is of course obvious that he can not secure tests and tzy them out 
experimentally before using them seriously in his schools. It is true that he may look 
at the advertising material for a given test and see whether or not it lays claim to 
these virtues; but I imagine you will find that most of them do claim directly or 
indirectly to possess all these good qualities, although we all know that they do not 
possess them in anything like equal degrees. 

"It seems to me therefore, that there ought to be some group or organization 
which will carefully scrutinize the various tests offered and publish critical reviews of 
them to the end that the administrator may choose widely. The testing movement 
depends for its success, it seems to me, not so much upon the nimiber of tests used, 
as the nimiber which give good results. Could not the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Educational Research accept this critical activity? I realize that there are 
certain very practical difficulties in the way, that there is always a feeling of profes* 
sional courtesy which prevents one from offering criticism which will hurt another's 
pocketbook; and I realize the further difficulty involved in the elaborate organization 
which might be necessary in order to test out all the tests offered. It does seem to me, 
however, that something should be done by systematically reviewing tests in, for exam- 
ple, the Journal of Educational Research, as we review books. I note, for example, 
in the current number of this journal which has just come to hand a review of 
Wilson and Hoke's "How to Measure" by Ashbaugh which frankly takes up the weak 
points of that book. Why would we not have an equal right to point out as frankly 
the weak points of any given test? If we are convinced that a given test does not 
measure what it is to measure it seems to me we could set that fact out with clearness 
and at the same time be doing a great service to school administrators all over the 
country. It is my notion that an organization attempting to do this could very well 
advertise itself to school people as being the place from which they could get expert 
advice as to the use of tests. I realize that they can and do get certain advice now by 
writing to the various bureaus of educational research; but the present tendency of 
book companies to enter widely into the field of distributing tests and to flood superin- 
tendents and principals with advertising matter concerning them will, I fear, tend to 
lessen the direction of testing by bureaus such as ours and put it in the hands of the 
best advertising book company." 

It will be of interest to the members of the association to know that this matter 
was brought before the executive committee at its meeting in September; bat the com- 
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mittee felt that it ought not to act upon such a matter without having the advice of 
the members of the association, who have had an opportunity to think over the matter 
veiy carefully before expressing an opinion. The publication of this communication 
at this time should give the members of the Association ample opportunity to consider 
the question from all angles and to be prepared to discuss intelUgenUy the merits of 
the question at our meeting in Chicago. The executive committee will welcome com- 
munications from members of the Association relative to this question. 

COMMITTEE TO APPRAISE STANDABD TESTS! 

Do we want itf If it can be honest, scientific and practical — ^yesl If it 
is to promote some existing ''bloc'' of test promoters — ^Nol 

One of the working principles of such a committee should be that no test 
should be denounced until it has been carefully tried out. 

How would such a committee be appointed! To whom would this com- 
mittee be responsible! The education of the masses is intrusted to school 
superintendents and their teachers. How much will they have to say about 
this committee! 

If the chief function of such a committee is to protect superintendents, 
then, ''forget it," and give the time and effort to more useful pursuits. 
Superintendents are quite capable of judging for themselves whether a test 
is pedantic or practical. 

On the other hand, if such a committee could be broad gauged, realising 
that at the end of the first decade of tests and measurements there are no 
savants, and that so far only a beginning has been made, but that that 
beginning, with all its defects, has been a very important one, — ^with such a 
conception plus an honest desire to render service, such a committee would be 
a very desirable thing. 

Ernest C. Witham 
Supt. Schools, Putnam, Conn. 

[The above reply from Superintendent Witham is the only one that has 
come to us as a result of the invitation printed in the January number. 
(Page 83). We print it in full in order that our readers may got Superin- 
tendent Witham 's reaction to the situation. Since this matter wiU come before 
the Association for discussion at one of the closed sessions, it is hoped that 
a large number of our members wiU be ready to express themselves on the 
proposition at that time. 

We would like to call attention to one fact. No one is entitled to be 
considered an exx>ert in any field because of the position which he holds. 
Expertness is an attribute derived from unusual knowledge and not from posi- 
tion held. The statements which we have received from large numbers of 
superintendents would indicate that a great many of them at least feel the 
need of guidance in the field of tests. 

Editob.] 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOUR GROUP SCALES 

FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

V. A. C. Henmon and Ruth Streitz 
TJniver^iXy of Wiiconsi't^ 

The multiplication of group tests for measuring native intelli- 
gence proceeds apace. It is safe to say that more scales can be 
made in a month than can be adequately evaluated in a year. De- 
partments of education and psychology are importuned for advice 
and counsel as to the validity, reliability, and relative merits of 
such scales as are in the market. The following study was 
undertaken to compare four group scales for the primary grades, 
viz., Pressey's Primer Scale,* Myers' Mental Measure,^ Dear- 
bom's Group Test, Series i/ and Haggerty's Delta i.* Sev- 
eral other tests, such as Kingsbury's and Cole's, have appeared 
since this investigation was begun. 

A satisfactory group test for the first grade is difficult to 
construct because of the necessity for minimizing the appeal to 
abilities derived from schooling. A test for this grade, however, 
is particularly desirable, in view of the varying ages of entrance 
and the absence of other data, such as school marks or accumu- 
lated testimony of teachers, which might serve for purposes of 
classification and prognosis. 

*Pre«8ey, Ludla W. "Mental Survey Tests— Primer Scale.'' Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

'Myers, Garry G. ''The Myers Mental Measure." Newson and Com- 
pany, New York. 

'Dearborn, Walter F. ''Group Tests of Intelligence, Series L'' J. B. 
Lippincott and Company. 

^Haggerty, M. E. "Intelligence Examination, Delta I.'' World Book 
Company. 
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Data Secured 

The four tests were given by one of the writers to one hun- 
dred pupils in two schools, fifty in two first grade classes and 
fifty in two second grade classes. The teachers in each of the 
four classes were a^ed to rate the pupils on the usual percentage 
scale in native ability. These ratings were secured rather than 
school marks which are notoriously inaccurate in the first two 
grades. Careful notes were made by the examiner of the re- 
actions of pupils, ambiguities or difficulties in the tests, and ease 
of administration and scoring. 

The distributions of the scores in the different tests with the 
medians, average deviations, coefficients of variability, and the 
probable errors of the medians, appear in Table I. 

TABI.E I. DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES IN FOUR GROUP SCALES 





PREa«*BT 1 
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GRADE 


GRADE 


GRADE 
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GRADE 


GRADE 
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I 


11 
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5-9 
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10-14 


3 
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15-19 .... 


1 




6 




1 








20-24 .... 


2 




5 


3 


1 








25-29 .... 


1 




7 


3 










30-34 


2 




6 


5 




1 






35-39 




1 


5 


9 


3 




1 


1 


40-44 


2 




12 


6 


4 


1 


2 




45-49 


4 


1 


3 


6 


6 




1 




50-54 


5 


1 




4 


10 


3 


1 


1 


55-59 


6 


3 


1 


6 


14 


2 


3 


1 


60-64 


7 


6 




3 


6 


7 


3 


1 


65-^9 


6 


10 




4 


3 


18 


4 




70-74 


6 


12 











11 




75-79 


2 


12 




1 


2 


7 


5 


3 
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1 


4 


1 


85-89 
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5 
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90-94 
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5 
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9 
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2 


10 
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3 


8 


110-114... 
















3 


115-119.... 
















4 


Number. . . 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


Median. . . . 


56.5 


71 


32.5 


44 


54.5 


67 


72 


99.5 


A. D 


15.8 


6.6 


10.0 


11.3 


7.9 


6.5 


13.4 


11.1 


C. V 


.280 


.093 


.308 


.240 


.143 


.097 


.183 


.125 


P. E 


1.98 


.77 


1.44 


1.41 


.85 


.64 


1 65 


1.13 
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Figures i, 2, 3, and 4 show the distributions of Table I 
graphically. 
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FIGURE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE PRESSEY TEST 

(Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 

second grade.) 
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FIGURE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE MYERS TEST 

( Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 

second grade.) 
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FIGURE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE DEARBORN TEST 

(Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 

second grade.) 
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FIGURE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE HAGGERTY TEST 

( Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 

second grade.) 
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With such results as these, what tests may be used to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the different scales? In the absence of 
an accepted definition of what constitutes intelligence or of an 
absolute criterion against which the results with a scale may be 
checked, it is necessary to resort to indirect criteria. Various 
methods have been employed or proposed by Lowell,*^ HoUey,® 
Mrs. Pressey,^ Pressey,® and Kelley.^ 

C0RRE1.AT10NS WITH Teachers' Estimates 

Other things being equal, that test will be most useful which 
correlates highest with some other criterion, such as school marks, 
teachers' ratings, scores in standard educational tests, or mental 
ages in individual tests. It has often been shown that there is a 
high correlation between performance in elementary school. and 
in high school, and between high-school and college perform- 
ance, as evidenced by school marks or teachers' estimates. If, 
then, scores in a group scale correlate highly with scholastic 
ratings or teachers' estimates, they would possess prognostic 
value and be useful for purposes of classification 

A common method, where the data are available, has been to 
measure the validity of a group scale by its agreement with the 
results of the Binet-Simon examination or other test series of 
supposedly great validity. This involves the assumption that the 
individual examination is a more reliable measure of intellect 
than the group scale or is a closer approximation to an absolute 
criterion. In view of the fact that the g^oup scales employ some- 
what the same material adapted to group use, testing the validity 

'Lowell, Frances. ''A group intelligence scale for primary grades." 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 3 : 215-47, September, 1919. 

* Holley, G. E. Mental tests for school use. University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, No. 28, March, 1920, pp. 1-91. 

* Pressey, L. W. ''A group scale of intelligence for use in the first three 
t/grades: its validity and liability.'' Journal of Educational Besearch, 1: 
^ 285-94, April, 1920. 

* Pressey, S. L. ' ' Suggestions looking toward a fundamental revision of 
current statistical procedure as applied to tests." Psychological Beview, 27: 
466-72, November, 1920. 
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of one scale by its agreement with another is not particularly 
satisfying. 

The correlations with the teachers' estimates are given in 
Table II. 



TABI.E II. C0RREI*ATI0NS WITH TEACHERS' ESTIMATES 



Test 


FiBST Gbade 


Second Okade 


AVSBAOS 


SCHOOL A 


SCHOOL B 


SCHOOL A 


SCHOOL B 


Pressey 

Myers 

Dearborn 

Haggerty 


0.78 ± 0.05 
0.70 ± 0.07 
0.61 ± 0.08 
0.46 ± 0.11 


0.74 ± 0.06 
0.24 ± 0.12 
0.71 ± 0.07 
0JS8 ±0.08 


0.16 ± 0.13 
0.68 ± 0.07 
0.49 ± 0.10 
0.48 ±0.10 


0.60 ± 0.08 
0.43 ± 0.12 
0.71 ± 0.07 
0.60 ±0.08 


OJ57 
0.51 
0.63 
0.53 



The correlations with the Pressey test are considerably higher 
tlian those reported by HoUey, which were 0.42 ± 0.04 for the 
first grade and 0.30 ±: 0.05 for the second grade. They are 
higher, except in the second grade, than those reported by Mrs. 
Pressey, namely 0.66 for 148 primary-grade children and 0.62 
for 57 six-year-olds. 

Aside from the Pressey test in the second grade of School 
A and the Myers test in the first grade of School B, the corre- 
lations are high and do not differ greatly. The Pressey test gives 
the best results with the first grade but does not seem so well 
adapted for the second grade. The Dearborn test, which has 
limitations as to cost, difficulty of administration and scoring, 
and lack of interest by children, nevertheless gives the best re- 
sults on the average for both grades. 

In view of the differences in the results, it became a matter 
of interest to determine the intercorrelations between the tests. 
They are given for each school and grade in Table III. In each 
case these four coefficients are averaged and entered in the lower 
left-hand half of the table. 

The rather low intercorrelations indicate that the tests meas- 
ure different phases of ability. This suggested the possibility of 
combining two or more tests into a team with the prospect of 
raising the coefficients with teachers' estimates. Combining all 
four tests, the scores being weighted so as to give approximate 
equality to each test, gave the following results for the first 
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TABLE III. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT TESTS 





Pbessey 


Myers 


Deabbobn 


Haggebtt 


Pressey 




0.69 0.37 
0.44 0.43 


0.50 0.77 
0.29 0.75 


0.30 0.69 
0.24 0.60 


Myers 


0.48 




0.62 0.53 
0.65 0.53 


0.33 0.21 
0.28 0.69 


Dearborn 


0.58 


OM 




0.82 0.67 
0.27 0.72 


Haggerty 


0.46 


0.38 


0.62 





grade: School A, 0.79; School B, 0.65. The corresponding 
coefficients for the second grade were : School A, 0.71 ; School 
B, 0.69. The average of these four coefficients is 0.71. 

It is noteworthy that this team of tests did not give as satis- 
factory a result in the first grade as the Pressey test did alone. 
In the second grade the Dearborn test in one school gave a better 
correlation than the team. The average result, however, for the 
four classes is very distinctly better than with any single test. 
It is better than any two of the tests combined, as is shown in 
Table IV. The average results, however, are distinctly better with 
a pair of tests than any single test. 



TABI.E IV. C0RREI*ATI0NS WITH TEACHERS* ESTIMATES FOR 

VARIOUS PAIRS OF TESTS 





F1B8T Gbade 


Second Grade 




Pairs op Tests 


SCHOOL 

A 


SCHOOL 

B 


SCHOOL 

A 


SCHOOL 

B 


Average 


Pressey- Myers 

Pressey-Dearbom 

Pressey-Haggerty 

Myers-Dearborn 

Myers-HafiTfirerty 


90 
81 
71 
83 
«3 
60 


53 
75 
88 
49 
50 
69 


63 
86 
43 
66 

71 
58 


60 
71 
63 
71 
55 
63 


66 
66 
66 
67 
60 


Dearbom-Haggerty 


62 



It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the above data. 
Success in school work, on which teachers' estimates of ability are 
likely to rest, depends on many other factors in addition to intelli- 
gence so that checking the value of intelligence scores by their 
agreement with teachers' estimates or scholastic ratings is at best 
uncertain. Moreover, the method requires the assumption that 
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the teachers' estimates are a perfect criterion, which they are 
not. The test which agrees best with teachers' judgments is not, 
then, necessarily the best measure of intelligence. Other criteria 
of validity must therefore be used. 

Discriminative Capacity 

Other things being equal, that test is most useful which segre- 
gates most clearly and unambiguously different age or grade 
groups. The larger the difference between the averages or 
medians of six year olds and seven year olds or between first- 
grade and second-grade children, the better the test for classi- 
ficatory purposes. More important than the difference between 
the central tendencies of two age or grade groups is the vari- 
ability in each group. The smaller the coefficient of variation or 
the smaller the percent of overlapping between successive 
years, the greater the discriminative capacity and usefulness of 
the test. For practical purposes in these respects a comparison 
of grade groups is more useful than a comparison of age groups. 

An inspection of the curves in Figures i to 4 shows the over- 
lapping between the grades and indicates that from this point of 
view the Myers test is distinctly inferior to the other three. The 
facts are shown better by the percent of first-grade children who 
reach or exceed the median of the second grade — Pressey 12 
percent, Myers 14 percent. Dearborn 6 percent, and Haggerty 
10 percent — and by the percent of second-grade children who fail 
to reach the median of the first grade — Pressey 6 percent, Myers 
20 percent, Dearborn 10 percent, and Haggerty 8 percent. The 
averages of these percents as the best indices of overlapping are 
as follows: Pressey 9 percent, Myers 17 percent. Dearborn 8 
percent, and Haggerty 9 percent. 

Another method of measuring discriminative capacity (and 
this is the method which HoUey used) is to determine for each 
scale the differences between the grade medians and the probable 
errors of the differences, and to render these differences com- 
parable by dividing the probable errors of the differences by the 
differences themselves. This gives a coefficient of variability. 
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The smaller this coefficient the more discriminating the test. The 
facts for the four tests, being the differences between the grade 
medians, the probable errors of these differences, and the resulting 
coefficients of variation, are given in Table V. 



TABI.E V. DATA ON THE DISCRIMINATIVE CAPACITY OP 

FOUR TESTS 



Test 


DlITESENCE 

Betwkkn 
Medians 


PJE.OT 

Each 

DiFFEBENCE 


COEFnOTENT 

OF Variation 


Presaey 

Myers 

Dearborn 

Haggerty .... 


14.5 
11.5 
12.5 
27.5 


2.12 
2.01 
1.06 
2.00 


0.146 
0.175 
0.084 
0.073 



These data confirm the conclusion, which might be reached 
from an inspection of Figures i to 4, that the Dearborn and 
Haggerty Tests segregate the first-grade children from the 
second-grade children considerably better than the other two 
tests. 

Character of the Distribution Curve 

The validity of a scale has been tested by the conformity of 
the scores to the normal distribution curve. A group scale to 
have discriminative capacity must be of such difficulty as to 
register individual differences clearly for any year or grade. A 
markedly skewed distribution with many failures or very low 
scores or with many perfect or very high scores would be use- 
less. While there is nothing sacrosanct about the normal dis- 
tribution curve, other things being equal, the test that approxi- 
mates most closely the normal distribution is, perhaps, the best. 

Pressey attacks vigorously the notion that conformity to the 
normal curve is evidence of the validity of a scale for practical 
purposes of classification. The validity of a scale as a measure 
of general intelligence is a different matter from the value of the 
scale for practical purposes of diagnosis and classification. For 
practical purposes a scale would be most useful if it "sets off the 
potential failures at the bottom and the assured successes at the 
top and spreads out the questionable cases in between." The dis- 
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tribution in fact, to be desired, is bimodal, not normal. Kelley 
similarly says conformity to the normal distribution is utterly 
inadequate as a test of reliability. 

There is much to be said for measuring the value of a scale 
by its success in accomplishing some specific purpose rather than 
by its conformity to some theoretical standard. It is doubtful, 
however, whether a test of general intelligence could be devised 
that would give a bimodal distribution. Certainly from all we 
know of the distribution of mental traits it would be unique. 

The number of cases in this study is not sufficiently large to 
compare the distribution curves satisfactorily but an inspection 
of Figures 1 to 4 and Table I shows fairly close conformity to 
the normal curve except in the case of Myers test. 

Administration and Scoring 

It is clear from the above data that there are no very striking 
differences between three of the scales. None of the three is a 
perfect measuring instrument but each gives information that 
is well worth while securing. In view of the fact that there is 
no outstanding superiority of one test over the other two, the 
factors of each of administration, time of scoring, and reactions 
of pupils will have weight with teachers and superintendents. 
According to the examiner's reports, the Pressey test ranks high 
in these respects since it can be given in twenty-five minutes and 
scored in three minutes. The Haggerty test also ranks high as 
it can be given in thirty minutes and scored in five minutes. Both 
hold the attention of children reasonably well. This is noticeably 
true of Haggerty's test. The Dearborn test, which ranked high 
in the tests applied, is long and requires that it be given in three 
sections. It takes about fifteen minutes to score. In administra- 
tion, it requires preparation, care, and skill on the part of the 
examiner, and" is fatiguing and boresome to many of the chil- 
dren, especially in the first grade. 



EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AS A KEY TO INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND PROMOTIONS 

Carleton W. Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 

Time has been the one measurable factor in education until 
recently. Consequently, we have laid out our educat ional system 
ip terms of time units. These have been constant, while the 
achievement of the pupils within these time units has varied 
according to individual ability. But with the development of the 
achievement test movement, it is becoming possible to reverse 
this order. We may now make units of achievement the con- 
stant factor, varying the time to fit the indivIJuaF capacities of 
the children. 

Educational measurements as now known to most of us, how- 
ever, are not yet sufficiently developed to enable us to make the 
complete change in our schools which is implied by variable 
time units and constant achievement units. Yet the movement 
toward this change is unmistakable, and in the schoo ls of Win - 
n etka we have been experimenting for the past three years on the 
possibility of making the change complete. Whatever the crudi- 
ties of the detail in our procedure, we have demonstrated the 
practicability of a shift from time units to achievement units. 
We have for nearly two years succeeded in making all of our 
promotions individual and on the basis of achievement rather 
than of time. 

The firm hold of the time unit upon our educational system 
dates back a long way, but has grown especially strong with the 
development .of graded city schools. As a consequence of making 
time the constant factor, rapid pupils either acquire habits of 
comparative idleness and work below their ability, or are pushed 
ahead a grade, losing much valuable intermediate instruction; 
slow pupils are either advanced with inadequate foundation or 
are retarded abnormally by grade repetition. A scheme which 
does not take advantage of the natural alertness of the bright 
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pupils and which clogs the system with repeaters is financially 
and educationally wasteful. The faults which result from the 
class lockstep are too well known to need discussion. We all 
earnestly wish to abandon this system, but we have not heretofore 
found a safe method of doing so. 

Before educational measurements were developed several at- 
tempts were made to ijidiyidualize instruction and promotions. 
The best known of these were the Pueblo, Colorado plan , de- 
veloped by Pre^ston Search about thirty years ago, and the San 
Francisco Stj te Normal School plan developed by Frederic 
Burk about ten years ago. Neither of these made time the con^ 
stant factor; nor had they developed the technique of making 
achievement units the constant. Instead, they had work tmits . 
Each pupil had a certain amount of material to go through — s, 
number of pages to read, a number of exercises to fill out, or a 
number of problems to work. Tests at the end of this work 
were of a sampling character, neither complete nor diagnostic. 
The difficulty of keeping up with the practice work and checking 
the assignments of the children was such that these systems 
failed to spread as rapidly as their merit deserved. The San 
Francisco Normal School plan was far in advance of the Pueblo 
plan because the material was well organized and specially pre- 
pared for the children. But until about four years ago this plan 
was such that small classes were strictly necessary, in order to 
make it administratively feasible. 

Rural schools have always been individual in the same sense 
that the Pueblo plan was individual. Pupils could advance at 
their own rate, but each child went through the same work recit- 
ing on it orally to the teacher, or being tested by the random 
sampling process. The same is true of the high school plan of 
Dalton, Massachusetts. 

With the ability to measure educational achievement accur- 
ately a new type of individual instruction an^ promotions has 
come into existence. The San Francisco State Normal School 
was one of the first institutions to undertake a systematic develop- 
ment of the measuring movement towards an administrative solu- 
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tion of the class lockstep problem. The methods which I shall 
describe below as the Winnetka plan had their inception at the 
San Francisco State Normal School under Frederic Burk. Much 
of what Winnetka is doing is closely paralleling the recent de- 
velopments in this school. 

In undertaking to introduce individual promotions and in- 
struction in the Winnetka Public Schools in 19 19 we were con- 
fronted by the inadequacy for our purpose of most of the stand- 
ard tests on the market. They had been constructed largely 
from the standpoint of supervision. "Measure the efficiency of 
the entire school, not the individual ability of the few," was, and 
still is, the published motto of the author of some of the best 
tests. We wanted to reverse this procedure, and to measure the 
individual, not the school. For this purpose we found tliat we 
had to develop tests and measurements further than they had 
yet been developed. It became necessary to make each test cover 
completely the subject that was being tested, in such a way that 
a diagnosis of the difficulties of the individual pupil was easy for 
any teacher. Moreover, it was also necessary to prepare prac- 
tice material which would correspond with each topic or process 
contained in the test so that a pupil might practice on his own 
specific weakness. It was desirable that this material should be 
as nearly as possible self-instructive, so that pupils could use it 
with the minimum of help from the teacher. 

Before either tests or practice materials could be prepared it 
was necessary to establish our units of achievement. We call 
these units, "goals." Wherever possible we established them 
upon the basis of research already done. In many cases, how- 
ever, where research was lacking, we used our best judgment in 
establishing temporary goals, and proceeded to undertake investi- 
gations which would gradually replace these temporary stand- 
ards by others scientifically established. This is a long, slow 
process and is still in its early stages. Space in this article will 
not permit a discussion of these investigations. They will, how- 
ever, be published from time to time as they are completed. 
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Before discussing the place of these achievement units in the 
Winnetka plan, it should be made clear that they represent only 
a part of the curriculum. An equally important part consists of 
what we call "social work." The social part of our work is not 
measured. It consists of that range of subject matter to which 
we wish to expose our children, but which they need not master, 
and of opportunities to enter into group undertakings which will 
develop the children's ability to co-operate with one another. 
The social part of our work is not "socialized recitation," because 
there is no recitation in it — children are not being tested on what 
they have studied. They are not re-citing. They are neither 
marked nor promoted on this basis. Social work con^sts of class 
discussions, group projects, dramatizations, special reports, group 
games on the playground, assemblies, group singing — all activities 
in which the group acts as a whole and in which each child is 
contributing his share to the group. The social work in the 
Winnetka Schools occupies from one-third to one-half of each 
school day, and is as important a part of the curriculum as the 
individual work. We have more opportunity for children to 
express themselves and to develop social attributes than systems 
which use the class recitation, because the individual work on 
minimum essentials economizes the children's time. The social 
work is also freed from the incubus of discovering whether or not 
children have studied their lessons. 

The achievement unit takes the place of the time unit in the 
individual work on minimum essentials. Children's marks and 
promotions are based entirely upon individual work. There are ^ 
no recitations ; there is no grade repetition ; there are no failures ; 
there is no skipping. No child is held back to a slower rate of 
progress than is natural to him; none is forced forward too rap- 
idly for thorough work. Each "goal" must be achieved by each 
pupil before he can go on to the next goal. 

Instead of reciting the children practice and prepare them- 
selves for achievement tests. The teacher instead of listening to 
recitations passes about among the children, helping them in the 
preparation of their materials, developing new work with small, 
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informal, temporary groups of children who happen to be ready 
for the same instruction at the same time, and helping each child 
to work independently toward a definite end. 

The plan is made administratively possible by the achieve- 
ment tests corresponding to each goal in each subject and by 
practice materials which the children themselves can correct and 
which enable them to get ready for these achievement tests. 

It has been necessary to prepare a complete series of achieve- 
ment tests in arithmetic and language. None of the published 
tests in these two subjects were sufficiently detailed and diagnostic 
for individual instruction. The nearest approaches are the 
Courtis and Woody so-called diagnostic tests in arithmetic, and 
the Pressey achievement tests in language. Courtis or Woody 
may show us that a pupil is weak in addition or even that he is 
weak in column addition. Neither of them, however, will show 
us what particular combinations he is missing, so that he may 
correct his individual defect. They may show us that a child 
is weak in simple multiplication, but they will not show us 
whether the difficulty is in carrying or in lack of knowledge of 
the multiplication facts. Neither will they show us in which par- 
ticular facts or carrying combinations the pupil is making his 
failures. The Pressey language tests do not as yet completely 
cover the minimum essentials of punctuation and capitalization, 
nor are the answers so keyed that it is possible for the pupil to 
practice on the particular error which he has made. These state- 
ments are unfair if taken as criticisms of the Pressey, Woody, or 
Courtis tests. Those tests are for the most part avowedly to 
test the school or the group, rather than to diagnose the specific 
difficulty of each individual. For our purposes, however, and for 
any school which wishes to make units of achievement the con- 
stant factor in place of units of time, it is necessary to have 
specifically diagnostic tests for each achievement unit. 

The preparation of the tests we are using in Winnetka was 
b^gun by the faculty oT the San Francisco State Normal School 
while the writer was director of tests and measurements at that 
institution. It tas been continued by the Winnetka teachers dur- 
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ing the past three years. The criteria to which each test must 
conform are : ( i ) it must cover completely every detail of the 
unit tested — e.g., an addition test must include every combination, 
a short division test every type of difficulty, etc.; (2) the test 
must diagnose readily the exact weakness of each pupil in so far 
as this weakness is a lack of knowledge or ability; (3) the test 
must be strictly objective and easily corrected; (4) the answers 
must be so keyed that the pupil can readily turn to corresponding 
practice material and make up his deficiencies. 

The preparation of practice materials to correspond with these 
tests has been a very considerable task. It has been done co- 
operatively by groups of teachers, their work being mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the pupils. The practice materials 
have had to conform to the following criteria : ( i ) they must 
be readily intelligible to the children themselves, self-instructive 
so far as possible ; ( 2 ) they must take up just one new thing at 
a time, providing ample practice in that new element before the 
next element is discussed; (3) they must be self-corrective, i.e., 
they must be provided with answer sheets or other devices so that 
the child can correct all of his own practice work ; (4) they must 
lead up to practice tests which shall be alternate forms of the 
regular test, so that a child can determine for himself whether or 
not he is ready for a regular test; (5) they must be arranged 
to correspond with the arrangement of the tests, so that a pupil 
may readily find the practice exercises corresponding with any 
error made in a test. 

While we have prepared a series of tests and practice books 
for all grades in arithmetic and language (including grammar), 
we have not had to do so in reading and spelling. The Burgess 
Picture Scale test in silent reading makes it possible to measure 
the children's achievements in this subject with considerable ac- 
curacy, as does the Gray Oral Reading Test in oral reading. The 
Anderson Spelling List as arranged in the Iowa Scale makes the 
measurement of achievement in spelling definite and simple. 

In the first two grades, however, it has been necessary to pre- 
pare special devices and tests for reading, Descriptions of these 
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will be published as they are perfected. Above the second grade 
a pupil reads fifteen books of average length and difficulty for 
each grade. He then takes the Burgess and Gray Reading tests. 
If his achievement is equal to the standard achievement of the 
next grade above, he is promoted to that grade. We are working 
on exercises to increase comprehension where this is low, and to 
increase speed where the child reads too slowly. We have under- 
taken a rather elaborate investigation of books for children, hop- 
ing to standardize them according to difficulty and merit. 

Our procedure in spelling consists in dictating all the words 
for the grade at the beginning of the year, twice through. Those 
words which a pupil misses are checked in his individual speller 
and become his course of study for the year. In the back of his 
speller are blanks for words misspelled in his written work which 
also become part of his course of study. Pupils dictate to each 
other in pairs and correct their own daily work. Once a week 
they dictate the week's words to each other, giving these papers 
to the teacher for correction. Words spelled correctly on a 
weekly review test are not again studied or tested until the be- 
ginning of the next semester. In September and February there 
are semester review tests in which pupils dictate to their partners 
all the checked words in the partner's speller, the papers being 
corrected by the teacher. Words spelled correctly on these 
semester review tests do not have to be studied and will not be 
retested until the next semester review test. A word spelled cor- 
rectly for four semester review tests is permanently removed 
from the pupil's course of study in spelling. 
^^' The effect of concentrating the pupil's attention on the words 
which he has misspelled has been to increase the general level of 
the children's spelling ability in Winnetka, until our grade 
medians are now from one to two years above the standards of 
the Iowa Scale. Likewise our individual method of teaching 
reading has resulted in grade medians from one to tw^o years 
above the standards for the tests used. 

History and geography are social subjects to a very consid- 
erable extent. There is, however, a certain essential body of 
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facts, which every child should know and which therefore should 
be individualized. We are undertaking, with the help of the 
Commonwealth Fund in New York, an extensive investigation 
as to what these facts are ; and we hope ultimately to develop a 
technique for handling them which will not deprive history and 
geography of their social value nor result in lack of thoroughness 
in respect to the body of essential facts in each of these subjects. 

Writing is individualized by means of a device for measuring 
the uniformity of slant, height of letters, position on line, non- 
interference of loop letters below the line with letters on the line 
below, speed, and legibility. Each of these is measured objectively 
by the pupils themselves as well as by the teachers, and pupils 
keep definite records of their improvement from day to day in 
the particular elements in which they are weakest. A transparent 
celluloid card four by six inches ruled the long way with twelve 
lines to the inch is used for measuring uniformity of slant, and 
height of small and tall letters. 

Special subjects are also expressed in terms of definite units of 
achievement. Cooking, sewing, and general science all lend them- 
selves readily to this system. 

To make the operation of this individual work concrete, let 
us consider for a moment what you would find if you were to 
step into a fifth-grade room in Winnetka some morning when 
most of the children were studying language. You would find 
one child working on the latter part of his fourth-grade language 
book. Another might be beginning his sixth-grade language 
work. Most of the children would be scattered through different 
parts of the fifth-grade work. If you were to watch one of 
these you would see that he has before him a mimeographed 
practice book. He is seen to read first the development material 
on, say, "Commas in Series." He then practices writing sen- 
tences containing series, placing commas in their proper places, 
referring to the answers in the back of his book, and correcting 
his own work. After this specific practice in commas in series 
he takes a practice test. This is a part of his practice book and 
consists of a paragraph with all capitals and punctuation omitted; 
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it requires knowledge of every element up to and including 
commas in series. He copies this paragraph in the correct form, 
and compares it with the correct copy in the answer part of his 
book. This correct copy is keyed to show in what elements the 
child is weak. A sample test and keyed answer sheet is repro- 
duced herewith. 

FIFTH GRADE LANGUAGE BOOK— p. 8. 
Cumulative Practice Test — 16-A 

a walk in the woods 

one day marys mother told her she might ask f ranccss mother 
to let her go nutting the girls mothers packed a lunch for them 
and off they started it was a sunny October Saturday the girls 
lived in winnetka Illinois dont you think the childrens holiday 
was a happy one they met mr jones and he walked home with 
them. The girls brought nuts bright leaves and fall flowers. 

Cumulative Practice Test — 16-A — ^Answer Sheet 

A Walk in the Woods. 

"7 7" T 

One day Mary's mother told her she might ask Frances's mother 

"i "6 8 6" 8 

to let her go nutting. The girls' mothers packed a lunch for them 

f 4 14 

and off they started. It was a sunny October Saturday. The girls 

r 4 12 n r 4 

lived in Winnetka, Illinois. Don't you think the children's holiday 

5" 13 5 r 4" 9 16 

was a happy onef They met Mr. Jones and he walked homo with 

3 4 10 2 6 

them. The girls brought nuts, bright leaves and fall flowers. 

16 

Analysis : 

Goal 1 ... .4 times. Goal 9. ... 1 time. 

Goal 2. ... 1 time. Goal 10. . . .1 time. 

Goal 8.... 1 time. Goal 11... .1 time. 

Goal 4.... 6 times. Goal 12. ...1 time. 

Goal 5 .... 2 times. Goal 13 .... 1 time. 

Goal 6 .... 2 times. Goal 14 .... 1 time. 

Goal 7 .... 1 time. Goal 15. ... 1 time. 

Goal 8. . . .2 times. Goal 16. ... 1 time. 

If he finds that he has forgotten his apostrophe for contrac- 
tions (9), he turns back to section 9 of his practice book and 
practices on that and on each other error that he has made, and 
then asks the teacher for a test. This test is another form of 
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the practice test. After taking the test, he hands it to the teacher 
for correction. The next morning she returns it to him with all 
the errors marked. He turns back to his practice book and prac- 
tices specifically on each point missed, and then gives himself a 
second form of practice test which he finds in his practice book. 
After correcting this, he asks for a second form of the regular 
test. If he gets it all right, he is marked O.K. in this topic in 
his *'goal book." If he still makes errors, he repeats the first pro- 
cedure. After receiving an O.K. in commas in series, he proceeds 
to the next goal, which happens to be "comma in address." 

We have spoken of the "goal book." This is an abbreviated 
course of study stated in terms of specific achievement and placed 
in the hands of pupils. 

Moreover, it is sent home monthly in lieu of a report card. 
Parents therefore as well as pupils know exactly what has to be 
accomplished and how much has been accomplished. Opposite 
each page of goals is a page of explanation to the parents. 

The language page of the fifth-grade goal book looks like 
this: 



FIFTH-GRADE LANGUAGE GOALS 



1. Period — end of sentence 

2. Period — aljbreviation 
.'i. Question Mark 

4. Capital — begin sentence 

5. Capital — plac« 

6. Capital — person 

7. Capital— title 

8. Apostrophe — ' ' John 's ' ' 

9. Apostrophe — contractions 

10. Capital — Mr., Captain 

Smith, etc. 

11. Capital— -day of week 

12. Capital — ^months 

Course begun 



IX Comma — city, state 

14. Apostrophe — "Boys' " 

15. Apostrophe — ** Children *s " , 
lO. Comma in series 

17. Comma in address 

18. Comma — ^yes, no, Oli, 

19. Simple quotation 

20. Exclamation point 

21. Capital for Diety 

22. Paragraphs 

23. Use of Dictionary 

24. Review 

..192.... 



Promoted to Grade vi Language 192 



Teacher 

The arithmetic page of the fifth-grade goal book is shown 
below. ''Speed" means the number of examples of standard 
difficulty worked in three minutes; "accuracy" is the percent 
correct. 
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FIFTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC GOALS 



Addition review — 

Speed 5, Accuracy 90% . . 
Subtrac. review — 

Speed 9, Accuracy 90%.. 
Simple Multip. review — 

Speed 3, Accuracy 90%.. 
Compound Multip. review — 

Speed 6, Accuracy 90%.. 
Short Division review — 

Speed 10, Accuracy 90%. 
Long Division review — 

Speed 2, Accuracy 90%.. 
Addition of fractions — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90% , . 
Subtraction of fractions — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90% . . . | 






Multiplication of fractions — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90% . . . 
Division of fractions — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90% . . . 
Decimals — values, addn. & 
sub. — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 100%.. 
Decimals, f rae. to dec., & 
mult. — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 100% . . 
Decimals — d i vision — 

Speed 4, Accuracy 100%.. 
Decimals — short cuts — 

Speed 10, Accuracy 100%. 

Problem Solving 

Measurements 



Course begun 192. . . . 

Promoted to Grade vi Arithmetic 192. . . . 



Teacher 

The grouping of children in rooms is in accordance with their 
general advancement. There is nothing to prevent a child in one 
room from working on fifth-grade language and sixth-grade 
arithmetic at the same time. A child does not change rooms each 
time he receives a promotion. Room groupings are usually 
changed once a year, but no general rule is necessary. The indi- 
vidual work makes it possible to fit each child with that group to 
which he seems to belong. Very precocious children are usually 
placed in a room with children of an age which corresponds with 
the average of the chronological and mental ages. Most at- 
tempts to give precocious children the type of school work which 
they need brings them into social contact with classmates who 
differ markedly from them in every quality except intellectuality. 
The flexibility of the system we are now using at Winnetka 
obviates this difficulty. Other things being equal, however, chil- 
dren are placed in a room with other children who are doing ap- 
proximately the same grade of work in most subjects. The most 
important factor in grouping children is their social work in 
which they have to co-operate with one another. 

One of the outstanding features of the Winnetka plan of 
individual work is that each step toward its establishment is a 
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Step worth while in itself, perfectly safe for any superintendent 
to take in any school system. The first of these steps is the 
establishment of definite goals or subject-matter units. This is 
a natural outgrowth of the educational measurements movement. 
The second step is also a development of the same movement — 
the preparation of tests which will completely cover each subject- 
matter unit and diagnose the difficulties of each individual child. 
The third step is the preparation of self -corrective practice ma- 
terials which will at once prepare for these tests and enable a 
child to make up the deficiencies shown by the tests. When one 
has taken these three steps there is no difficulty whatever in plac- 
ing an entire school system on an individual basis. Achievement 
units become the constant factor almost automatically. For after 
all, the time unit is the arbitrary one, the achievement unit the 
natural one. When achievement replaces time as the constant 
factor in our school systems, we can promote children indi- 
vidually by subjects and fit our public schools to the needs of 
the individual child. 



QUALITIES RELATED TO SUCCESS IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL TEACHING 

F. B. Knight 
State University of Iowa 

What facts concerning a candidate for a teaching position 
are of prognostic value? Of a hundred graduates of a normal 
college quite probably some will make excellent teachers, a larger 
number will do well, and a few will fail. By what system of 
interviewing can a superintendent increase his chances of picking 
more successful teachers and fewer failures than pure chance 
would account for ? What qualities possessed by a candidate and 
ascertainable by a prospective employer are correlated highly 
enough with teaching success to be worth considering in a sound 
selective technique? 

The study here reported was undertaken with such questions 
in mind, the purpose being to contribute statistically dependable 
facts as to teacher selection. The data were obtained from three 
school systems in Massachusetts which we shall call A, B, and C. 
Town A is a community of some 12,000 inhabitants, close to 
Boston. Town B is a community of about 10,000. The manu- 
facturing interests of these two towns make them above the 
average "going" communities. Town C is a community of about 
8,000, of great historic fame but with interests centering rather 
definitely in the past. The superintendents of Towns B and C 
were young men, university trained, with genuine professional 
interests. The writer was superintendent of Town A. The con- 
ditions for examining and testing the teachers were particularly 
fortunate in that the school boards were not only willing for the 
superintendents to make such studies but desired it. The investi- 
gation was under the direction of Professor E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers College, New York. 

The basid technique was to correlate ascertainable facts con- 
cerning the teachers with the degree of success they were obtain- 
ing in actual classroom work. Thus the investigation divided 
itself into two parts : first, to determine the distribution of teach- 
ing ability for each teaching staff; second, to correlate against 
this distribution the amounts of certain traits or qualities which 
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the individual teachers possessed. Later the partial correlation 
formula was used to determine the relation between success in 
teaching and each trait when other traits were rendered constant. 

The Determination of Varying Amounts of Teaching 

Success 

It is clear that we do not need for our purposes measures of 
teaching skill in absolute amounts. What we want and what we 
can get is the amount of difference between individual teachers of 
a staff. If we assign to the worst teacher in the elementary 
school of Town A a teaching ability of i, and build up a con- 
sistent scale of merit so that the average teacher has, say, an 
ability of 15 and the best teacher an ability of 27, it is not impor- 
tant whether the arbitrarily chosen i represents a very high degree 
of teaching success compared with all the teaching in the United 
States or a small amount of skill. What we must have is amounts 
of difference, defensibly obtained, between members of the group. 

The estimation of candidates has been far less serviceable both 
,in industry and in education because employers have been con- 
fused in the matter of "amounts of qualities." In physical meas- 
urements we have units entirely objective and independent. Thus 
a teacher may weigh 130 pounds or be S feet 2 inches tall, and 
we know in this case exactly what we mean. But when we say 
a teacher is "good in explanation," "strong in discipline," or 
"weak in community interest," we are not so sure of what we 
mean. For instance, does "strong in discipline" mean a number 
of units aheve an absolute zero? As a matter of fact qualities, 
for which we do not have very objective units of measure, are 
consciously or unconsciously measured with reference to these 
qualities as people possess them. Strong in discipline means 
better in discipline than most teachers, I have known — above the 
average or some such thing. We have to measure many vital 
traits in this way. We can do it blindly and get comparisons 
which are very inaccurate and of little use; or we can do it 
accurately and express differences in mathematical terms so that 
these differences can be used for finer studies based on correla- 
tion. For in correlation it is useful to know not only differences 
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expressed in verbal adjectives but amounts of differences ex- 
pressed in mathematical nouns, such as 4 units better in a spread 
from I to 30. 

In this study amounts of differences were determined for six 
teaching groups in respect to general teaching ability. The six 
groups were the high-school staffs and the elementary-school 
staffs of the three school systems. 

The final ratings for teaching success in each group were the 
result of the following procedure. We shall use the elementary- 
school group of Town A as an illustration. 

Mutual ratings, — Every teacher in the group rated every 
other teacher for such qualities as (a) general teaching ability, 
(b) skill in discipline, (c) excellence of professional preparation, 
( d ) ability to handle situations. 

Upon prepared sheets containing the names of all the teachers 
together with columns for the several qualities each teacher rated 
every other teacher on each trait. The worst teacher in respect 
to a trait was to be marked i, the next to be worst 2, and so on. 
The best teacher was to be rated 56 (there were 56 teachers in the 
group). Where no difference between two teachers could be dis- 
cerned, the same mark for both was allowable. If a teacher was 
unknown to the rater, no mark was to be given. The rater was 
instructed to leave her rating sheet unsigned, and absolute free- 
dom from any possible embarrassment was guaranteed. 

The spread of ratings received was excellent. Only one 
teacher failed to cooperate. This teacher rated every teacher i in 
all qualities. The average spread was from i to 37. This was 
easily sufficient for building up an order of merit, quantitative in 
units of amount of difference. 

The basis of building up such a scale is Table XXIII of 
Thorndike's "Mental and Social Measurements."* The theory 

* The techniquo involved in this procedure is straightforward. The best 
references to it are: (a) Thorndike, E. L. "The technique of combining 
incomplete judgments of the relative positions of n facts made by n judges.'' 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, 13:197-204, April 
13, 1916. (b) Knight, F. B. Qualities connected v}ith success in teaching, 
(Teachers College Contributions to Education No. 108 in preparation), (c) 
Ream, M. J. **A statistical method for incomplete order of merit ratings." 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 5:261-263, Sept., 1921. 
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is that if SO percent of a group of judges vote that A is better 
than B in a certain quality and 50 percent vote that B is better 
than A, then there is no difference between A and B in respect 
to the quality. But if A is better than B in the opinion of more 
than 50 percent of the judges, then A is better than B. The 
amount of difference depends on the percent of judges voting him 
to be better. Thus if 75 percent of the judges vote that A is 
better than B, he is better by i unit. If 70 percent of the judges 
so vote, A is better by 0.78 of a unit. If 98 percent of the judges 
so vote, A is better by 3.05 units. 

Thus by comparing any teacher's ratings with others we can 
determine her quantitative place in the group. The only arbitrari- 
ness here is in giving the worst teacher a value of i. The one 
assumption made is that of the competency of the teachers to 
judge the quality of the work being done. This assumption is 
justifiable on a common sense basis because after all the good 
teacher is the one whose associates think he is good, just as the 
good lawyer is the one whom other lawyers judge to be a good 
lawyer, or the good doctor is the one to whom other doctors 
send their patients when they themselves are away. Though 
teachers rarely, if ever, directly observe each other actually oper- 
ating in the class, there are many indirect sources of information 
upon which mutual judgments may be based. 

The competency of teachers to rate each other was established 
statistically in two ways. First, the reliability of their ratings 
was shown by pooling each of two chance halves of their ratings 
and correlating these two pooled ratings. This correlation was 
so high (over +0.9) that ignorance, carelessness, or haste could 
not have influenced the original ratings to a damaging extent. 
The second statistical evidence of the worth of teacher's ratings 
of each other rests upon the fact that these ratings correlated 
very highly with similar ratings made by supervisors. 

Ratings by superior officers. — In addition to the mutual rat- 
ings of teachers, ratings from the supervisory staff were obtained 
in the same way. In Town A, for our example, the supervisors' 
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rating was a pool of the ratings of the superintendent, four full 
time principals, and four special-subject supervisors. 

Ratings by pupils, — Where departmental work brought three 
or four teachers before the same class of students, I had the 
pupils rate the teachers under circumstances calculated to en- 
gender a dignified and serious approach to the task. This method 
was especially useful in the high schools. Here I asked the prin- 
cipals to give me the names of the twenty most dependable pupils 
in the school. These twenty students rated their teachers. The 
correlation between the pooled judgments of pupils with that of 
the supervisors was about +0.7. Some disagreement was present 
but may as well have been due to lack of insight on the part of 
supervisors as on the part of students. 

The high correlations between the ratings by teachers, super- 
visors, and (where possible) students made it clear that an order 
of merit of individuals composing the teaching staffs had been 
fairly attained. The final quantitative order of merit was a 
composite of teacher and supervisor judgments. It was easy to 
be content with one rating, namely, that for "general teaching 
ability." For the ratings on specific traits agreed so closely with 
this summarized rating that evidently the general opinion of a 
rater in respect to the teachers heavily weighted the ratings for 
distinct traits. 

C0RRE1.AT10N OF Success with Observabi^e and 

Measurabi^e Facts 

With this criterion of teaching success certain objective data 
concerning the teachers were related. The results will be indi- 
cated. 

Hafiiluritittg, — In another connection samples of the hand- 
writing of every teacher had already been collected. This writ- 
ing was done under the normal busy conditions of school life. 
It was in no sense "show" writing but the kind of penmanship 
customarily used by the teachers. These samples were marked 
for quality according to the Ayres scale. The correlation be- 
tween ability to teach and quality of handwriting was found to 
be zero, i,e,, no relationship was discovered. 
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It would seem as if our prigishness about good penmanship 
is a bit over-done. A superintendent who discards an applicant's 
letter because of poor handwriting is using as a criterion of selec- 
tion a skill which has no evident relationship to success in teach- 
ing. This zero correlation of course is not for handwriting in 
its total range of quality — from stark illegibility to artistic beauty. 
The range here is quite restricted, for all teachers write fairly 
well. It is better to say : the differences in quality of penman- 
ship which existed among these teachers bore no relation to dif- 
ferences in teaching skill. 

Age. — The age in years and months for all teachers was ob- 
tained from the official records of the Massachusetts Retirement 
Board. The correlation with teaching skill was of negligible 
size. In one group it was slightly negative, in others positive. 
We know there is some correlation between age in general and 
teaching ability. A five-year-old child could not teach, and ex- 
cessive old age would no doubt be negatively correlated. But 
within those age limits during which men and women ordinarily 
teach, age does not appear to be correlated with teaching skill. 
The younger teachers are not the best as a current superstition 
would lead us to think; nor do years of tenure make material 
additions to skill. 

Experience, — Experience in teaching is not significantly cor- 
related with teaching ability. My data fail, for example, to show 
that the first five years of teaching are the best or that after that 
period a teacher begins to slip — notions that are rather widespread 
among school administrators. The correlation might have been 
slightly distorted because of the regulations concerning necessary 
qualifications for new teachers. Towns A and B engage no 
teacher unless she has had successful experience for two years 
in other systems. Thus our range is cut off at the lower end. 
If teachers doing their first or second year of teaching had been 
at work in these towns some correlation might have appeared. 
It should also be remembered that teaching is an extremely selec- 
tive calling. As a teacher gains experience she tends to go into 
administrative work in proportion as she is possessed of qualities 
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of leadership and general ability. Superior teachers also tend to 
go to larger cities where salaries are higher and where the social 
life is more attractive. These two facts — namely, that no inex- 
perienced teachers were hired and that stronger teachers tend 
to leave class-room teaching in smaller communities — may help 
to account for the absence of relationship between amount of 
experience and amount of teaching skill. At all events, in these 
towns no correlation exists. Moreover, the probable error due 
to scanty data is negligible for in this correlation there are over 
I so cases. 

Professional study during service, — The amount of summer 
school and Saturday work in educational courses was ascertained 
for each teacher. A useful relationship between amounts of this 
kind of study and skill in teaching could not be established. I am 
confused by this absence of relationship. It would seem that 
summer school study would be indulged in more frequently by 
good teachers than by poor teachers. Even if information gained 
in such study did not function directly in the class room, one 
might nevertheless hold that a correlation between study and skill 
in teaching exists. For it would seem reasonable to expect that a 
teacher who has ambition enough to go to summer school would 
also tend to be a vigorous and alert teacher in the class room. 
However no such relationship was found. The zero correlation 
could not be accounted for by absence of spread in either distri- 
bution for we had a good spread in our order of merit in general 
teaching ability and also in the amount of summer school work. 

Mental test, — In Towns A and B all elementary-school 
teachers were given a mental test one hour in length. This test 
was the first hour's work of Thorndike's College Entrance Exam- 
ination, Forms K and J. As would be expected the 120 cases 
were spread out from very low to very high scores. The corre- 
lation with teaching ability in both groups was slightly positive ; 
but it was so low that zero came within the probable error. 

It is evident that a mental test is not a good selective device 
as far as elementary-school teaching is concerned. We should 
bear in mind, however, that all the teachers involved in this 
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Study were in the upper portion of the total range of intelligence. 
Obviously an idiot could not teach. These teachers had enough 
intelligence to go through high school and normal school. What 
this correlation means then is "given enough intelligence to pass 
through high school and normal school as a minimum possessed 
by all," then more intelligence does not seem to function in the 
practical situation. 

Of course one can use any amount of intelligence even genius 
in elementary-school teaching, but other factors such as interest 
in children, persistence, savoir faire, also operate; and in the 
general shufHe, differences in intelligence tend to be lost. It is 
also quite possible that abler teachers leave teaching in elemen- 
tary schools for supervisory or other work. Too little intelligence 
would be a handicap. Too much intelligence might also be a 
handicap. A too active mind might well be so constantly aware 
of unsolved problems — ^methods, devices, changes theoretically 
possible but practically inadvisable — that superior intelligence 
would get in its own way in the rather humdrum and steady 
grind of elementary-school teaching. 

Normal school standing. — In computing the prognostic value 
of a student's success in normal school in relation to success in 
teaching one assumption had to be made which may have been 
a little risky, namely, that an "A" from one normal school de- 
noted scholarship equivalent to that denoted by an "A" from 
another normal school. The equivalence of marks, standards, 
quantity and quality of work of the normal schools cannot be 
proved. It should be said, however, that this equivalence is 
generally admitted by school superintendents in New England. 
Half of the normal schools in my study were supervised from 
the same office. Frequent conferences, interchange of instruc- 
tors, and approximately equal support are among the factors tend- 
ing to make the assumption of equal standards allowable. 

Another assumption that was necessary was that marks meant 
the same thing in different years. Thus an "A" in English in 
1906 was assumed to be equivalent to an "A" in English in 1910. 
As instructors change there is doubtless some variation in the 
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true meaning of "A" or of any other mark. The value of an 
"A" in English as compared with an "A" in, say, Art was taken 
care of by getting all the marks given in any subject and assigning 
numerical values to the letters in terms of the standard deviation 
from the central tendency. 

To get enough cases of elementary-school teachers with 
normal-school records complete and from normal schools ap- 
proximately alike it was necessary to pool the teachers of Town 
A and Town B. Here we assumed that the median teacher of 
Town A was equal in teaching ability to the median teacher of 
Town B. As the spread of merit of these two groups was about 
alike and as these two towns were similar in important facts such 
as size, type of community, salary schedules, requirements for 
beginning teachers, courses of study, and supervisory provisions, 
this assumption was not at all a violent one. This allowed me 
to use over 50 cases in the correlation. The correlation between 
"how well a prospective teacher does in normal school and how 
well she does in teaching" was practically zero. 

This zero correlation means that if a normal-school student 
does well enough to pass, added excellence in normal-school work 
does not prophesy unusual excellence on the job. Anyone who 
is intimately acquainted with elementary school teaching will not 
be surprised at this correlation. Factors not effected very much 
by formal study effect very seriously actual teaching success. 
With a sufficiently minute course of study, with able and per- 
sistent supervision, a teacher can soon make up what a "C" 
instead of an "A" in normal school implies. 

Knight'Framen Trade Test for Eleinenfary School Teachers, 
— ^A trade test of elementary school technique and information 
was constructed. This test is supposed to measure the amount 
of intimate knowledge concerning elementary school teaching and 
allied information which is possessed by the individual taking the 
test. We know that it is not a disguised intelligence test for it 
does not correlate with scores on intelligence tests. It does 
measure something related to school teaching for teachers as a 
group score more highly than do students of equal age and ability 
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who know nothing about teaching. Thus a group of young ele- 
mentary school teachers normal-trained and with a year or two 
experience do much better than a group of advanced law students 
or students of salesmanship and advertising. 

This test was given to the elementary school teachers of Town 
A and Town B. The correlation between general teaching suc- 
cess and scores on the trade test was +.5. Of all the instruments 
for estimating teaching success including mental tests, experience, 
normal school record, summer school study and the trade test, 
the trade test was the only instrument to turn in a positive corre- 
lation of sufficient size to be really useful for purposes of selec- 
tion. This test is now revised and data on its prognostic value 
is being gathered in the elementary school group of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The findings of this study lead one to wonder how much 
better than chance the selective skill of the average superintendent 
is. As far as I know we have on record no correlation between 
how well a superintendent thought teachers would do and what 
they actually did. In other words, the correlation between suc- 
cessful candidating and successful performance is unknown. The 
kind of information usually asked of a candidate does not corre- 
late according to my data with successful performance. In spite 
of the fact of the complexity of the trait, "general teaching 
ability," our correlation of +.5 between it and a trade test car- 
ries the definite hope for a genuinely scientific procedure of 
teacher selection in which photographs, conversations, letters of 
recommendation may weight the decision less heavily and some 
use of the Trade Test technique be of very definite help. 



SOME USES FOR INTELLIGENCE TESTS^ 

Samuel S. Brooks 
District Superintendent, Winchester, New Hampshire 

Another promising offspring of modern psychological science 
is the standardized intelligence test. In the hands of practical 
men intelligence tests are proving themselves to be practical tools 
for practical purposes. During the war they were used to obtain 
leaders of men for the army ; large industrial concerns are using 
them to pick young men and women to be trained for executive 
positions; great universities are using them in lieu of entrance 
examinations to select students; social welfare organizations are 
using them to discover feebleminded individuals who menace 
society as potential or actual criminals ; live teachers and educa- 
tional administrators are using them for various purposes. We 
have heard much of them during the last three or four years. 
Are we all getting our share of the help they offer us ? 

I do not propose to enter into a comprehensive discussion of 
the nature of intelligence tests, the need for them, their reliability, 
or the uses to which they may be put. All this has been set 
forth at length and in a clear and readable manner by Professor 
Lewis M. Terman to whose book, The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence, published by Houghton Mifflin Co., I refer all readers 
desirous of a full discussion of intelligence testing in general and 
of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale in particular. My own 
purpose is merely to describe why and how we have put intelli- 
gence tests to some practical uses in the schools of my district. 

I shall, however, refer for a moment to the need for some 
method of measuring objectively the relative mental abilities of 
pupils in the schools. This need is not generally felt even among 
teachers and schoolmen. Some of the teachers, whom I con- 
vinced with comparatively little difficulty of the need for stand- 
ardized tests for measuring the progress of pupils in their studies, 

* This is the eighth article by Superintendent Brooks on the general topic, 
''Putting Standardized Tests to Practical Use in Rural Schools." 
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were inclined to scoff at the idea of intelligence tests. Their 
attitude may be expressed in the words of one teacher of many 
years' experience who said with a decided air of assurance, "I 
guess I can tell the bright children from the dull ones without 
the help of any intelligence tests." Just before giving the intelli- 
gence tests in the school of this particular teacher, I asked her 
to write down for me the name of the brightest pupil in each 
grade according to her best judgment. 

As might be expected, and as events proved, her estimates 
were right or nearly right in some cases and entirely wrong in 
others. As an example of being wrong, she selected as the 
brightest pupil in grade iv, a twelve-year-old girl of small stature 
who led her class in achievement. Now it must be perfectly 
obvious to anyone who considers the matter seriously that it 
would be a very unusual thing to find a mentally superior child 
of twelve years, or even a mentally normal one of that age, in 
the fourth grade. But the teacher had neglected the age factor 
in making her estimate of this child's mental ability and had 
rated her as a very bright child simply because she was doing 
the best work of any pupil in her class. The fact that the child 
was small for her age and so did not tower above her classmates 
of nine and ten probably helped out the delusion. If this girl 
had been placed in a class of normal twelve-year-olds she would 
have been recognized at once as a dull pupil — a fact which the 
mental tests at once disclosed. She had a mental age of lo years, 
2 months, and an Intelligence Quotient of 8o. In reality the 
brightest child in the fourth grade proved to be a little girl of 
8 years, 6 months whom the teacher estimated as "just average." 
This girl had a mental age of lo years and an Intelligence 
Quotient of 1 18. Among pupils of her own age she would have 
been a shining star. The teacher's errors of judgment were due 
to the fact that because of their ages the first girl was working a 
little below capacity and the second a little above capacity. 
Teachers and others are too prone to estimate a child's mental 
ability by comparing the amount and quality of his work with 
those of the other children in his grade regardless of how much 
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he may be advanced or retarded. If the child happens to be in 
the normal grade for his age, her judgment may be fairly accur- 
ate ; otherwise it is likely to be inaccurate. Personal judgment 
in such matters must be replaced as far as possible by scientific 
measurement. 

Furthermore, intelligence tests are needed to help refute a 
common fallacy which is almost unbelievably widespread in the 
educational word as well as outside it — the fallacy that under 
proper conditions and with proper instruction every child barring 
the obviously feebleminded is about equally capable of making 
satisfactory progress in any study. This idea is echoed in our 
Declaration of Independence which offers as a self-evident truth 
that "All men are created free and equal." It is re-echoed in 
the rabid mouthings of I. W. W.'s proclaiming the equality of 
men. It is the precept and guide of the teacher who wastes her 
time and the time of the brighter children of a class while she 
holds them back and tries desperately to help one or two men- 
tally deficient classmates keep up with the rest. 

Only a short time ago the principal of one of the oldest and 
most famous academies in New England spent nearly an hour 
assuring me most vehemently that there was absolutely no reason 
in the world why, with proper instruction and sufficient interested 
effort, one student could not do just as well as another in Latin, 
history, algebra, or chemistry, and this in face of the fact that 
he admitted he had never been able to achieve such ideally uni- 
form results in any of his classes. I gathered from his talk, how- 
ever, that the failure was not due in any measure to inadequate 
instruction, but entirely to widely varying degrees of interest, 
industry, and application on the part of his pupils. He was cock- 
sure and eloquent. I was so amazed at his attitude and so over- 
whelmed by a torrent of timewom, dogmatic and, to him, un- 
assailable arguments upholding his contention, that I could offer 
but a feeble reply. I am convinced that he went away with^the 
firm belief that I was some new variety of incurable crank. 

Now any one with common sense, who will forget proverbs 
and doubtful platitudes long enough to give his common sense 
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time to function, can readily see that men are not bom equal. 
Perhaps they should be, but they are not. They are not bom 
equal mentally, physically or financially nor even with that demo- 
cratic equality of opportunity of which we hear so much. We 
have all extremes mentally from the driveling idiot to the genius, 
physically from the bedridden cripple to the physically perfect 
human being, financially from the pauper to the millionaire. 
Financial inequality may be more or less overcome, and in many 
cases so also may physical inequality. But mental inequality, 
according to the psychologists, seems to be pretty much a fixed 
condition. They, with their brother scientists in the realm of 
genetics, seem to have proved to the satisfaction of the majority 
of their fellows that an individual's mental capacities are deter- 
mined from the moment of his conception, and that the limitations 
of his mental development are predetermined by the forces of 
heredity. This means for us, among other things, that as soon as 
a school child has reached his limitations, if not before, he will 
begin to fall behind his classmates who have inherited better 
mental equipment, and that no amount of extra coaching on our 
part nor of effort on his part will enable him to keep up for long 
unless the rest of the class is held down to his pace. If, therefore, 
efficiency means partly the elimination of wasted effort, should 
we not, in the name of efficiency, eliminate the waste of time and 
energy expended in the hopeless task of trying to fit all children 
to the same mold? 

Only for the past few years — in fact, only since the publication 
of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, in some of its later and 
better editions — have we possessed a really practical and fairly 
accurate tool for the measurement of intelligence, one which can 
be used effectively by interested persons of ordinary intelligence 
with little experience in psychological testing. This scale — ^because 
of the many years of careful investigation and experiment by its 
originator, the several painstaking revisions, and its careful stand- 
ardization both as to content and method of procedure — is un- 
doubtedly the most accurate intelligence test available. The fact, 
however, that each individual must be interviewed separately 
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makes it unsuitable for general use in testing large numbers of 
pupils, as, for example, in making an educational survey. For a 
few examiners to test thousands of children in a large school sys- 
tem, or for one examiner to test several hundred children in a 
small school system with the Binet-Simon Scale would take more 
time than is usually available for such purposes. This is especially 
true if the testing must be done by the superintendent or his 
assistants along with their numerous other duties. 

When we entered the war against Germany our military au- 
thorities were faced with the problem of selecting and training 
thousands of new officers to lead the millions of raw recruits 
furnished by the draft. Time was at a premium. The psycholo- 
gists offered their assistance, and after a period of trial it was 
decided to permit them to select the new officer material by giving 
intelligence tests to the more promising of the drafted and en- 
listed men. The above-mentioned limitation to the practical use of 
the Binet-Simon Scale was quickly realized and led to the hurried 
devising and standardizing of group intelligence tests by means 
of which hundreds of individuals could be tested at one time. 
These tests were to some extent based on the Binet-Simt>n Scale 
and to a greater extent on the special mental tests which had 
hitherto been used in psychological laboratories (directions, an- 
alogies, opposites, etc.). The new instruments, however, were 
adapted in organization and method of procedure to group 
presentation, definite response, and objective scoring. By the 
end of the war such tests had reached a high degree of de- 
velopment. The industrial and social world, awakening to the 
possibilities of mental measurement, soon adopted the army tests 
for their own purposes, as they could well do since they were 
dealing mainly with adults. But radical changes were required 
to fit them for use in testing the mental abilities of elementary- 
school children. Devising suitable group tests for the younger 
children who cannot read or write much was the most difficult 
problem. This problem has been partially solved within tlie last 
three years by means of picture completion tests. There are now 
available a number of excellent group tests adapted to school use. 
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In this district we have used the Otis Group Intelligence Test 
for the upper grades, the Dearborn test for the lower grades, 
and the Haggerty tests for all the grades. Although we have 
derived several worth-while advantages from their use, the 
original purpose in giving them was to discover all the mentally 
incompetent children in the schools of the district. The scheme 
for measuring the ability of teachers by the progress of their 
pupils, as described in a previous article (such progress to be 
measured by standardized achievement tests) demanded some 
way of finding out which pupils were mentally capable of making 
somewhere near normal progress and which ones were incapable 
of doing so. It is manifestly unfair to expect teachers to secure 
normal progress with feebleminded or very dull pupils. Accord- 
ingly, the work of determining the mental ages and intelligence 
quotients of all the children in the district was undertaken soon 
after they had been graded in October. 

At that time as far as I knew the most suitable standardized 
group intelligence test on the market was the Otis test. It con- 
tains excellent testing material organized and arranged so as to 
be easily and objectively scored. It is supposed to be used as low 
as the third grade, but on checking up the results with those from 
the Binet-Simon Test I found that, although the correlation was 
fairly high in the seventh and eighth grades, it grew rapidly less 
in going down the grades until in the third grade it was too small 
to bespeak much accuracy for the Otis test. This is assuming, of 
course, that the Binet-Simon Test is the standard in accuracy. 
Just as a guess, I might venture the opinion that the Otis test 
makes too great demands on concentration and acquired reading 
ability to give accurate results below the sixth grade except with 
the brightest children. 

This failure of the Otis test to give accurate results in the 
lower grades was somewhat discouraging. I had planned to use 
it with all pupils above the second grade and then gradually, as 
I could find time, to test out the first two grades with the Binet- 
Simon Scale. It now appeared that I should have to begin with 
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the individual tests in the fifth grade and work down. In the 
interests of uniformity and accuracy I planned to do all the 
mental testing myself, and even with group tests this would be a 
considerable task in a district where the schools were so scattered. 

Nevertheless I tackled the job and by the end of the Fall term 
had tested more than seventy pupils with the Binet-Simon Scale. 
During the first month of the winter term other matters kept me 
busy. Then came the giving of the midyear achievement 
tests and the attendant work of tabulating results. I had just 
got around to taking up the mental testing once more, when the 
Haggerty tests made their appearance. I ordered some to try out. 
They were first given, in the four lower grades to the same chil- 
dren to whom the individual tests had already been given. I was 
delighted to find a fairly close agreement between the Haggerty 
and Binet-Simon results even in the first and second grades. 
Then I began all over again, giving the Haggerty tests right 
through the district in all the grades. The giving of the tests took 
about a week and by the end of three weeks they were all cor- 
rected and the results recorded. 

Each pupil's mental age and intelligence quotient were re- 
corded on his or her graph card where they have often proved 
very enlightening when studied in connection with the pupil's 
achievement record on the same card. For instance, I have be- 
fore me as I write, the card of a thirteen-year-old boy with an 
intelligence quotient of io8. Although his mental age at the 
time of the test was 13 years, 1 1 months, he was only in the sixth 
grade and his achievement record showed that even in that grade 
he was doing poor work. Now why should a child of his age and 
intelligence be doing poor work in the sixth grade ? Any one or 
more of various conditions might account for it such as poor 
teaching, poor general health, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective 
sense organs, unfavorable living conditions at home, constant 
fatigue from outside work, and so on. But if we are to handle 
such cases with understanding and sympathy, we must know 
definitely the cause of the trouble. 
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In this boy's case it was found on investigation to be a com- 
bination of untoward circumstances. To begin with, he was much 
overworked outside of school hours, often at tasks beyond his 
strength. Moreover, his parents were constantly quarreling and 
snarling at each other, making home life a misery to the sensitive 
boy. A medical examination showed him to be in good general 
health but revealed the fact that he was a little deaf ; a fact never 
before suspected even by his parents. In connection with this 
fact it is significant that his teacher was accustomed to speak in 
rather subdued tones, so that he lost a large part of the oral in- 
struction. To sum up, the boy was hard of hearing, sensitive, 
tired, and discouraged. 

Having discovered these conditions, we moved to remedy 
them as far as possible. Seating the boy where he could watch 
the teacher's lips at all times when she was talking to the class 
enabled him to get much instruction which under former con- 
ditions would have been lost to him. A tactful show of sympathy 
and imderstanding on the teacher's part and words of encour- 
agement instead of constant nagging for failure to do the class 
work brought a new light to his eyes and the sullen look of a 
misunderstood boy left his face. His whole attitude toward the 
school and its work changed. A talk with his father, who did not 
mean to be either unreasonable or unkind, helped to lighten his 
burden of work at home. A talk with both parents concerning the 
effects of their constant bickering on their boy's life, served to 
make home life more pleasant. They were really a devoted 
couple and their quarreling seemed to be more from habit and 
more because they enjoyed it than because of real ill-feeling. This 
pupil is undoubtedly a much happier boy, interested in his school 
work, and gradually catching up with the other children of his 
age and ability in the school. He is no longer considered dull. 

Such investigations and readjustments are decidedly worth- 
while. But before they can take place our attention must be 
attracted to the need for investigation. And here the worth of 
standardized tests, intelligently used, is again demonstrated. In 
this boy's case it is interesting to conjecture how long it might 
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have been before the need for investigation would have become 
apparent, if the results of his mental and achievement tests had 
not been recorded on the same card and carefully studied together 
by someone interested in interpreting them for the best good of 
all concerned. 

This was a particularly interesting case, and for this reason 
it was chosen to illustrate my point. But it is not the only case 
where comparison of mental test records with achievement test 
records has led to investigations resulting in permanent good. 
And there is need of investigation whenever a child grades high 
in mental ability and low in actual achievement of school work. 
For it is very unusual to find a pupil, physically and mentally 
normal, in good health, and with good home influences, who is 
doing unsatisfactory work in school. If such is apparently the 
case, there is generally something wrong somewhere; and it is 
usually possible to make a beneficial readjustment. 

Another card represents a type of pupil constituting one of the 
serious school and social problems. It is the record of a boy of 
15 years, 6 months. His mental age is 9 years, 2 months and his 
Intelligence Quotient, 59. This boy's graph shows that he can- 
not do satisfactory work in the third grade, although he has been 
in that grade for four years. Investigation revealed his imme- 
diate ancestry to be of imusually low mental and moral caliber. 
This boy is a menace to the school and the school is a menace to 
him. He is a menace to the school because, with all the dawning 
strength, instincts, passions, and emotions of the primitive male 
controlled only by the undeveloped mind of a nine-year-old, he 
is no fit associate for normal boys and girls. The school is a 
menace to him because, instead of furnishing him with interesting 
and valuable employment suited to his abilities, it is wasting time 
that he could more profitably and instructively employ elsewhere 
and because it is forcing upon him habits of idleness and failure. 
Unless special classes are available, the public school is no place 
for children with intelligence quotients much below 70 especially 
when they have become two or more years retarded in their school 
work?) No further evidence is needed that they have reached the 
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limit of their mental development along the lines of the ordinary 
program of studies. They should be transferred to special insti- 
tutions whenever possible where they can have special training 
suited to their needs and capacities, and measures should be taken 
to prevent them from reproducing their kind. At any rate, the 
public schools should be rid of them. With the proofs furnished 
by the results of intelligence tests, backed by the child's record of 
achievement in his school work, it ought to be possible to get 
school boards to act in excusing such children from school even 
if they cannot be otherwise properly taken care of. 

Still more of a problem, from all points of view, are the 
children with intelligence quotients ranging from 65 to 80. 
More often than otherwise they appear superficially to be entirely 
normal or even bright. They may do excellent work in the first 
four grades where habit formation is the chief end to be attained 
and where drill is the chief feature of instruction. Sometimes 
they continue to do fairly well even in the upper grades in schools 
where much rote memorizing prevails and where memorizing 
ability is mistakenly considered an index of general intelligence 
and learning power. But in properly conducted schools such chil- 
dren begin to fall behind their classmates in the fifth and sixth 
grades and soon become hopelessly retarded. They have reached 
the limits of their abilities in learning from books or from ordi- 
nary schoolroom instruction. They are very much lacking in 
the powers of initiation, discrimination, and reasoning demanded 
by the higher types of learning. They are incapable of higher 
thought processes. Hence they fail in grammar, problem-solving 
in mathematics, and in the content subjects if the teaching of the 
latter demands, as it should, more than mere memorization of 
facts. 

Teachers are often unjustly blamed because such children fail 
in their work. Parents wonder why their children cannot learn 
under the new teacher as well as they did under the old when it 
is in no way the fault of the teacher. The children have simply 
reached their limit of mental development. If a child reaches the 
limit of his mental development at a mental age of eleven years 
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he will never be much older than eleven years mentally, though 
he lives to be a hundred. Children of this sort are too often per- 
mitted to become the pacemakers in their classes to the untold 
harm of the brighter pupils. But in spite of all attempts to keep 
them along with the other and brighter children of the same age, 
they finally get completely beyond their depth and fail day after 
day in their school tasks until they begin to believe they are abso- 
lute failures and that success in anything is impossible for them. 
They grow discouraged, give up trying, and devote themselves 
to mischief or wait passively for the legal age limit to be reached 
so that they can leave school and go to work at something where 
they can at least earn a little money in return for their time. 
Meanwhile, failure and idleness have all too often become habits 
that follow them beyond the schoolroom and lessen their social 
efficiency. In such cases the school has defeated its own ends. 

This type of child, the high-grade moron, is such a problem 
partly because he is not generally recognized as being mentally 
deficient. The shortcomings of the feebleminded are generally 
evident, and no one expects much from them. The high-grade 
moron, however, is usually normal in appearance and in ordinary 
intercourse with other people appears to be normal mentally. It 
is only when situations arise which demand the functioning of 
the higher forms of intelligence that he reveals his deficiencies. 
Even his teacher often fails to understand why he continually 
fails in his school work. He is characterized as "obstinate" and 
"lazy" when in reality he is mentally deficient and incapable of 
doing the work demanded of him. Carefully conducted mental 
tests will reveal such cases and should lead to more sympathetic 
and intelligent treatment of them. 

When such children become retarded as much as two years, 
it is little less than criminal to keep them in rural or small-town 
schools where there are no special classes for their benefit and 
where there is not sufficient differentiation of courses to permit 
of their being given amounts and kinds of work suited to their 
abilities. If possible they should be sent to manual trades schools 
where they can be taught a trade and at the same time be given 
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as much cultural training as they are capable of acquiring. Other- 
wise some arrangements should be made whereby they can leave 
school and go to work under the supervision of their parents or 
of other responsible persons who will instruct them in the rudi- 
ments of some useful line of work. They might still be under 
the supervision of the school authorities to the extent of being 
obliged to spend as many hours per week in useful labor under 
real instruction as they would normally have to spend in school ; 
such supervision of the school authorities to continue until the 
legal age limit for compulsory attendance is reached. And why 
could not school credits be allowed for such work? 

To return, however, to my main purpose in giving the intelli- 
gence tests. When I first discussed with the teachers of the dis- 
trict the feasibility of some scheme of rating teachers based 
principally on the progress made by their pupils, it was objected 
that the varying mental abilities of the children would make such 
rating unfair unless the records of the slower pupils were ignored. 
But who was to be the judge as to which pupils were incapable 
of making normal progress? It was this situation which led us 
to make use of the intelligence tests. We agreed to discard, in 
calculating the teachers' rating the records of all pupils with 
intelligence quotients below 8o. Later a still better scheme was 
worked out based on the average intelligence quotients of the 
different schools in such a way as to take full cognizance of the 
varying mental abilities of pupils. Thus, a teacher with a school 
composed in general of dull children would not suffer in com- 
parison with a teacher of equal ability with a school largely con- 
sisting of bright children. That is, two teachers of about equal 
ability would get approximately equal ratings regardless of the 
comparative average mentalities of their respective schools. In 
this scheme the intelligence test was the impartial judge whose 
findings were accepted as satisfactory by both teachers and 
superintendent. 

Another valuable service of the intelligence tests was in locat- 
ing the children of very superior abilities. In one school of 25 
pupils I discovered five with intelligence quotients around 140 
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and none with intelligence quotients of less than 80. This school 
was locally noted as being uniformly fortunate in securing good 
teachers under whom the pupils advanced very well indeed. Of 
course it would be a mighty poor teacher that couldn't get passable 
results with such a school. In another school I found, working 
with other children of about the same chronological age, a little 
girl of 8 years, 6 months with a mental age of twelve years and 
an intelligence quotient of 142. In the ordinary run of events 
she would probably have secured no further recognition of her 
superior abilities than regular promotion and graduation in due 
time. She is now 9 years, 5 months old and leading her class in 
the fifth grade. She could probably do satisfactory work in the 
sixth grade. 

This type of pupil is not generally recognized as a serious 
problem. And in truth, the situation is more serious to the pupil 
and the public than to the teacher, however unconscious of the 
fact they may be. As at present organized, the average school is 
probably doing such children as much harm as it is good, in that 
it does not furnish them with opportunity and incentive to develop 
their capacities to the limit. It is from among these children that 
the leaders of the future are to come, and the public which foots 
the bills is being cheated when such children are not given oppor- 
tunity to develop as they should. The present generation is re- 
tarded in progress by the provincial narrowness of natively intelli- 
gent but mentally blind leaders of the blind whose possibilities for 
development were early cramped to deformity in the narrow 
confines of the traditional elementary- and secondary-school pro- 
grams by being forced to travel in a groove in competition with 
their mentally inferior classmates. Our school system can never 
attain nearly its maximum efficiency until programs and courses 
of study are so differentiated as to fit the kind and quantity of 
work to the mental capacities of individual pupils. The standard- 
ized intelligence test will prove a useful tool in shaping plans 
toward that end. 

The problems noted above are present to a greater or less 
extent in practically all school systems; but it is in the cities 
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of book work and a maximum of manual training. The pupils 
in the normal group would perhaps divide their time somewhat 
evenly between these two lines of work. The superior group 
could probably accomplish as much of the manual work as the 
normal group and much more of the mental work. 

In this way intelligence tests may assist in bringing about 
that much needed differentiation in courses of study which will 
permit each pupil to have work more suited to his particular 
abilities. Although it is advisable, where possible, to have a 
double grouping based on the results of intelligence tests — namely, 
one grouping according to mental ages for classification by grades 
and the other grouping based on intelligence quotients for sub- 
divisions of grades — such a double grouping is not usually possi- 
ble in the smaller schools where all the pupils in a grade must 
work together. In these cases the grouping must depend more on 
the mental ages, as will be explained further on. 

It was while engaged in recording the mental ages and intelli- 
gence quotients of the pupils on their respective graph cards that 
the possible use of intelligence tests for grading purposes oc- 
curred to me. I gradually became conscious of the fact that, 
although there was wide variation in the chronological ages of 
the children in any one grade (as they had already been graded 
by the standardized achievement tests), the mental ages in a 
grade did not usually appear to vary by more than a few months, 
or a year from the average mental age for the grade. If, there- 
fore, as may apparently be expected, there is close correlation be- 
tween the results of intelligence tests and the combined results of 
achievement tests, that is, between mental ability and accomplish- 
ment of school tasks, why cannot intelligence tests be used in- 
stead of achievement tests for grading purposes, at a considerable 
saving of time and energy ? 

When, therefore, I had finished recording the results of the 
intelligence tests on the graph card, I proceeded to develop this 
idea. The chronological and mental ages of all the sixth-grade 
pupils in the Tamworth schools were tabulated as shown in 
Table I. 
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we go down the grades, would seem to support the reasonable and 
suspected fact that all tests are less accurate and dependable the 
younger the children tested. The overlapping encountered in 
the two lower grades led me to make still another tabulation — 
namely, of the seventh grade — so that I could compare it for 
overlapping of mental ages with the sixth grade. There was an 
overlap of about 14 percent between these two grades. This 
would indicate that the amount of overlapping also increases from 
higher to lower grades and probably for the same reason men- 
tioned above for the increase in range of mental ages. 

Then I began to wonder how much differently the pupils 
would have been grouped by grades if the grading had been done 
with intelligence tests instead of achievement tests. So I con- 
structed a distribution as shown in Table 11. Having no estab- 
lished data as to what the limits of the range should be for the 
different grades, considerable experimenting was necessary with 
different arrangements of intervals. A two-year range was 
finally adopted since I had already found, as described above, that 
the range of mental ages for each grade was about two years. 
Since children ordinarily enter school between ages six and eight, 
and since the chronological age of a normal child corresponds 
with his mental age, the first grade was assigned the range of 
mental ages from 6-0 to 7-1 1. (The expression 7-1 1 means 
7 years, 11 months and so for like expressions). The interval 
used in Table II is one year, but two intervals are allowed for 
each grade in order to show a more exact distribution. This 
arrangement also allows for an overlapping between grades of 
one year of mental age. Thus the normal range for the first 
grade pupils is from 6-0 to 7-1 1, that for the second grade from 
7-0 to 8-1 1, that for the third grade from 8-0 to 9-1 1, and so on. 
Moreover, the children in any annual age group may be normally 
in either of two grades. For instance, the nine-year-olds are 
normally placed in either the third or fourth grade. The first 
grade might be regarded as having a range of three years because 
all children with mental ages below 6-0 will naturally be in- 
cluded in that grade. A somewhat similar statement may be 
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working below. This shows on the whole a pretty close agree- 
ment between the results of intelligence tests and achievement 
tests and indicates that either gives much the same basis for 
grading. 

I have studied the records of the children whose mental ages 
show them to be misplaced and find that most of those working 
above normal grade are pupils that had been pushed too far ahead 
by their teachers before the preliminary grading took place and 
whom, since they were working hard to hold their places, we 
did not demote when regrading. About half of the pupils shown 
as working below their apparent mental capacities are accounted 
for by retardation due to sickness or absence, poor general 
health, sensory defects, etc. Most of the others remain a mys- 
tery as yet. Gradually we hope to work out most of the mis- 
placed ones into their proper mental-age groups so that the group- 
ing of pupils throughout the district will be based pretty closely 
on mental age. 

City schools can be graded with intelligence tests into eight 
mental-age groups as shown in Table II and then, since there 
will be a wide variation of intelligence quotients within each 
mental-age group, these groups can be subdivided into grade 
divisions or sections as explained above. But the smaller rural 
schools without grade subdivisions must necessarily be satisfied 
with a less perfect distribution. Let us suppose that we have 
given the intelligence tests in a rural school and that the mental 
ages and intelligence quotients of the pupils are found to be as 
shown in Table III. Now, let us select all the mental ages 
within the first-grade range (all below 8-0) ; and let us list 
them separately in Table IV with their intelligence quotients. 

In discussing Table II it was noted that part of the children 
in the 7-0 to 7-1 1 age group would normally be in the second 
grade. How shall we decide which ones belong in the second 
grade? To begin with, no child just beginning school will 
belong there. Accordingly, in Table IV let us mark with a star 
the number of each pupil who attended school the previous year. 
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TABLE V. PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN 8 AND 9 







Intelli- 


Pupil 


Mental 


gence 


Number 


Age 


Quotient 


6* 


8-4 


91 


17 


8^ 


71 


22 


8-6 


82 


36» 


8-0 


92 


39» 


8-6 


100 


43 


8-7 


73 



TABLE VI. PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN 9 AND lO 



* 

Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 


Number 


Age 


13* 


9-2 


96 


16» 


9-7 


101 


26 


9-4 


73 


28 


9-8 


80 


31 


9-10 


78 


32» 


9-0 


93 


35» 


9-0 


95 


40 


9-1 


85 



TABLE VII. PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN lO AND II 



Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 




Number 


Age 




8* 


10-8 


100 




12» 


10-9 


132 




18» 


10-0 


90 




20 


10-6 


70 




37 


10-6 


85 




38 


10-1 


73 





All the others will therefore go to make up the first grade. 

Next let US consider the mental age group from 8-0 to 8-1 1 
listed in Table V. Part of these belong in the third grade and 
part in the second. We will choose those with intelligence quo- 
tients of 90 or better for the third grade and mark their numbers 
with a star. The second grade will then consist of pupils 17, 22, 
and 43 from Table V and pupils 3 and 19 from Table IV. 
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made for the eighth grade, since it might be expected to include 
any mental age above 13-0. This bunching of mental ages is, 
of course, due to the fact that these grades are the lowest and 
highest respectively in the school. 

TABI,E n. — MENTAI, AGES Ot PUPII^S IN EACH GRADE 



Mental 


Grades 


Total 


Ages 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


5 to 5-U 


8 


4 


4 


1 
5 


4 


1 
6 


1 
5 


3 


8 


6 to ft-11 


39 
45 


43 


7 to 7-11 


43 
46 


93 


8 to a-11 


2 


28 
41 


81 


9 to 9-11 


5 


26 
19 


77 


10 to 10-11 


3 
2 


27 
36 


56 


11 to 11-11 


4 

1 


23 

47 


70 


12 to 12-11 


4 
2 


18 
28 


73 


13 to 13-11 


3 
6 


3 
34 


36 


14 and over 


15 


55 


Total 


94 


98 


78 


56 


73 


86 


67 


40 


592 



Table II shows the distribution of pupils as they are actually 
graded in this district on the basis of achievement in standardized 
tests. Five hundred and ninety-two children are represented. All 
figures between the heavy zigzag lines represent children 
normally placed according to their mental ages. The figures 
outside these lines represent pupils working, for some reason, 
in higher or lower grades than the tests show them to be fitted 
for. Take the third-grade column for instance. In this grade 
tnere are 28 children between 8-0 and 8-1 1 and 41 between 9-0 
and 9-1 1 that rightly belong there. There are four children in 
the grade that, according to their mental ages, ought to be in 
the second grade, and on the same basis still other children 
belong in the fourth and fifth grades. 

Now, if all the schools were graded strictly on the basis of 
the mental ages of pupils, all the figures would fall between the 
zigzag lines. Hence 89 out of 592 or 15 percent of the pupils 
are working above or below their mental capacities. Of these, 
7. 1 percent are working above or trying to, and 7.9 percent are 
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working below. This shows on the whole a pretty close agree- 
ment between the results of intelligence tests and achievement 
tests and indicates that either gives much the same basis for 
grading. 

I have studied the records of the children whose mental ages 
show them to be misplaced and find that most of those working 
above normal grade are pupils that had been pushed too far ahead 
by their teachers before the preliminary grading took place and 
whom, since they were working hard to hold their places, we 
did not demote when regrading. About half of the pupils shown 
as working below their apparent mental capacities are accounted 
for by retardation due to sickness or absence, poor general 
health, sensory defects, etc. Most of the others remain a mys- 
tery as yet. Gradually we hope to work out most of the mis- 
placed ones into their proper mental-age groups so that the group- 
ing of pupils throughout the district will be based pretty closely 
on mental age. 

City schools can be graded with intelligence tests into eight 
mental-age groups as shown in Table II and then, since there 
will be a wide variation of intelligence quotients within each 
mental-age group, these groups can be subdivided into grade 
divisions or sections as explained above. But the smaller rural 
schools without grade subdivisions must necessarily be satisfied 
with a less perfect distribution. Let us suppose that we have 
given the intelligence tests in a rural school and that the mental 
ages and intelligence quotients of the pupils are found to be as 
shown in Table III. Now, let us select all the mental ages 
within the first-grade range (all below 8-0) ; and let us list 
them separately in Table IV with their intelligence quotients. 

In discussing Table II it was noted that part of the children 
in the 7-0 to 7-1 1 age group would normally be in the second 
grade. How shall we decide which ones belong in the second 
grade? To begin with, no child just beginning school will 
belong there. Accordingly, in Table IV let us mark with a star 
the number of each pupil who attended school the previous year. 
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These pupils may enter the second grade if their mentality is 
normal or better. Let us therefore mark with an additional star 
those with intelligence quotients of 90 or above. Those thus 
marked with a double star may be assigned to the second grade. 



TABI,E III. — RESUI.TS Ot MENTAL TESTS IN A SELECTED SCHOOL ' 



Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 


Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 

^* 'E* IkT •^IG* 


Number 


Age 


GENCE 

Quotient 


Number 


Age 


GENCE 

Quotient 


1 


5-0 


76 


23 


7-0 


80 


2 


7-1 


76 


24 


13-0 


106 


3 


7-11 


103 


25 


14-7 


no 


4 


7-9 


79 


26 


9-4 


73 


5 


6-11 


100 


27 


7-9 


83 


6 


8-4 


91 


28 


9-8 


80 


7 


lS-7 


128 


29 


7-8 


68 


8 


10-8 


100 


30 


14-0 


110 


9 


15-0 


123 


31 


9-10 


78 


10 


11-10 


84 


32 


9-0 


93 


11 


13-7 


108 


33 


11-0 


108 


12 


10-9 


132 


34 


12-4 


80 


13 


9-2 


96 


35 


9-0 


95 


14 


11-1 


100 


36 


8-0 


92 


15 


13-9 


138 


37 


10-6 


85 


16 


9-7 


101 


38 


10-1 


73 


17 


8-5 


71 


39 


8-6 


100 


18 


10-0 


90 


40 


9-1 


85 


19 


7-9 


95 


41 


12-0 


83 


20 


10-6 


70 


42 


13-9 


102 


21 


13-5 


108 


43 


8-7 


73 


22 


8-6 


82 









TABLE IV. — PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BELOW 8 YEARS 



Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 


Number 


Age 


1 


5-0 


76 


2 


7-1 


76 


3»» 


7-11 


103 


4* 


7-9 


79 


5 


6-11 


100 


19** 


7-9 


95 


23 


7-0 


80 


27* 


7-9 


83 


29* 


7-8 


68 
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TABLE V. — PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN 8 AND 9 



Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 


Number 


Age 


6* 


8-4 


91 


17 


8-6 


71 


22 


8-6 


82 


36» 


8-0 


92 


39* 


8-6 


100 


43 


8-7 


73 



TABLE VI. PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN 9 AND lO 



:: — =C : 

Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 


Number 


Age 


0£NC£ 

Quotient 


13» 


9-2 


96 


16» 


9-7 


101 


26 


9-4 


73 


28 


9-8 


80 


31 


9-10 


78 


32* 


9-0 


93 


36» 


9-0 


95 


40 


9-1 


85 



TABLE VII. — PUPILS WITH MENTAL AGES BETWEEN 10 AND II 



Pupil 


Mental 


Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 




Number 


Age 




8» 


10-8 


100 




12* 


10-9 


132 




18* 


10-0 


90 




20 


10-6 


70 




37 


10-6 


85 




38 


10-1 


73 





All the others will therefore go to make up the first grade. 

Next let US consider the mental age group from 8-0 to 8-1 1 
listed in Table V. Part of these belong in the third grade and 
part in the second. We will choose those with intelligence quo- 
tients of 90 or better for the third grade and mark their numbers 
with a star. The second grade will then consist of pupils 17, 22, 
and 43 from Table V and pupils 3 and 19 from Table IV. 
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Table VI lists the pupils of the mental age group from 9-0 
to 9-1 1. Those with starred numbers (intelligence quotients of 
90 or above) will be placed in the fourth grade while the rest, 
together with those having starred numbers in Table V will make 
up the third grade. 

Table VII lists the pupils of the age group from lo-o to 
lo-ii. From this table pupils 8, 12, and 18 will be placed in 
grade V while pupils 20, 37, and 38 will go with pupils 13, 16, 32, 
and 35 from Table VI to make up the fourth grade. There may 
be some question as to the advisabiUty of placing pupil No. 18 in 
the fifth grade since his intelligence quotient is barely 90. On the 
other hand, if pupil No. 12 has had good instruction and is am- 
bitious and industrious he may be able to work in grade VI since 
his intelligence quotient of 132 shows him to be a pupil of very 
superior ability. The remaining children listed in Table III may 
be assigned to their grades in like manner, whereupon the pre- 
liminary grading of the school is completed. Some readjusting 
will probably be found necessary for various reasons whicTi the 
results of intelligence tests do not allow for. But when once ad- 
justed there should be possible a uniformity of achievement 
within grades that is absolutely impossible in the school as ordi- 
narily graded where pupils differing in mental age by as much 
as five or six years are often found working together, or trying 
to work together, in the same grade. 

As I have said before, when I first attempted to grade pupils 
there were available no standardized group intelligence tests that 
would cover all the grades. I therefore used achievement tests 
for grading purposes, as explained in my third article. Although 
tliat grading has proved satisfactory, and although Table II 
plainly shows it agrees closely with the grading that would have 
been made if intelligence tests had been used, nevertheless, if I 
had any more preliminary grading to do, I should do it with the 
group intelligence tests supplemented by the Binet-Simon indi- 
vidual test wherever there was any doubt of the accuracy of the 
results of the group tests. 



THE VALIDITY OF THE WHIPPLE GROUP TEST IN 
THE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 

Helen Davis 
Director of MeaguremenU and Special Education, Jackson, Michigan 

Among the special classes in operation in the schools of Jack- 
son are what are known as "speed" classes, wherein pupils ac- 
complish two semesters' work in one semester. Candidates for 
these classes are selected in part by means of group intelligence 
tests. In the spring of 1921 it was felt desirable to supplement 
the National Intelligence Test, Scale A, with some other group 
test in order to make a more accurate selection of pupils for the 
speed classes of the following autumn. The Whipple Group 
Tests for Grammar Grades were originally designed for the 
specific purpose of selecting gifted pupils — a purpose which was 
also ours. The Group Tests for Grammar Grades, however, had 
primary reference to grades above the fifth. Their applicability 
in the fourth and fifth grades was experimentally investigated 
with results which will be reported in this paper. 

PrEUMInary Triai; 

In order to see whether the tests would operate smoothly and 
whether the scores obtained would accord approximately with 
estimated intelligence, a preliminary trial was made with 55 
pupils in two rooms that had previously been tested with the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test and in which the pupils were known to 
be on the whole of about average ability. The pupils belonged 
to the IV-B, IV- A, and V-B grades. ^ 

Changes in iftstructions. — In this preliminary trial it was 
found necessary to alter the instructions somewhat, especially in 
the lower half of the fourth grade. In substance, these altera- 
tions were as follows : 

Tests I and 2, No changes. 

Test J. Because some pupils were unfamiliar with the terms 'plus' 
and 'minus* the ditections were changed to: "If the sentence is true, 
put a little cross in front of it (illustrating on the blackboard) ; if the 

*At Jackson "B" indicates the lower half and "A" the upper half of 
each yearly grade. 
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sentence is not true, put a dash, or a little straight line in front of it 
(also illustrated)." The test was not begun until it was certain that all 
the pupils had marked correctly the four sample sentences. Finally, 
there was added to the directions a warning not to ask questions and to 
skip a sentence that could not be understood — ^this because some of the 
pupils could not recognize in print words, like "kindergarten," that they 
knew orally, and because others interrupted the testing to ask such 
questions as: "How far is it from New York to Chicago?" (No. lo) 
or "How many pounds are there in a ton?" (No. 17). 

Test 4, A warning was added not to ask questions. 

Test 5. The instructions were amplified, especially in the fourth 
grade, substantially as follows: "Let us suppose that the square at A 
is a sheet of paper. Then it is folded like this (illustrated with an actual 
sheet of paper), so that it looks like B. After that, a hole is punched 
clear through it, as at C. When the paper is unfolded, it will have a 
crease in it where the dotted line is at D. How many holes will there 
be in it? Draw little circles to show where they will be (illustrated by 
drawing such circles on the blackboard in a figure like D)." After 
concluding the directions as given in the test blank, there was added 
the final caution: "Remember to read the directions and do exactly 
what it says to do." 

Test 6. The instructions were considerably amplified, substantially 
as follows : "Two sentences may use different words, but mean the same 
thing. Look at the first sentence under English Proverbs (pointing to 
heading on the blank). It says: 'Don't shout until you are out of the 
woods.' Now look at the column of Arabian Proverbs. The second one 
says : 'Don't throw away your stick until you get to the top of the hill.' 
That means the same thing as the English proverb we just read. It has 
a number 2 in front of it, so there is a number 2 in front of the English 
proverb to show that it has the same meaning. Now look at the second 
English sentence, or proverb : 'A poor cask will hold good wine.' Think 
what it means ; then go to the Arabian Proverbs and hunt for one that 
means the same thing. When you have found it, see what number is in 
front of it, and write that number in front of the English proverb. Go 
ahead and do it." When certain that all the pupils had done this cor- 
rectly, we continued : "Now find what number should be written in front 
of the last proverb, and write it there." When all the pupils had done 
this, the instructions for work on the test itself were added thus : "On 
the next page are more proverbs, one set of English and one set of 
African proverbs. You are to 'match up' the proverbs that mean the 
same thing. Look at the first proverb in the first coltmin. Think what 
it means, and then hunt in the second column for one that means the same 
thing. When you have found it, write its number in front of the one 
in the first column, just as you did on this page. Be sure to find the 
right number for each proverb." 

Individual help may still be needed for some low- fourth grade pupils, 
after the others have begun the work. 
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Results, — The tests, when administered with these altera- 
tions in the instructions, yielded satisfactory distributions and 
accorded well with the teachers' estimates of general intelligence. 
Without pausing to show the entire distributions, the general 
drift of the scores may be shown as follows : 



[>RADE 


Minimum 


Median 


Maximum 


IV-B 


20 


48 


72 


IV-A 


24 


52 


96 


V-B 


40 


56 


104 



Testing the Selected Pupils 

Each teacher of grades iv and v throughout the city was 
directed to select the best five pupils in her grade, and to send 
them, on a given day, to a central building for examination. 

The results of the examination of the 142 pupils thus selected 
by the teachers are indicated in Table I. 



TABLE I. — ^DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE WHIPPLE GROUP TEST 

FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 



Score 


Gr.\de IV-B 


Grade IV-A 


Grade V-B 


Grade V-A 


40-14 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94 

95-99 

100-104 

105-109 

110-114 

115-119 

120-124 

125-129 


3 
3 
5 

2 

4 

1 (Med.) 

2 
2 
3 

3 


1 












2 

7 
4 
3 

3 

6 (Med.) 
5 

5 
4 
5 












1 
1 

n 

1 

3 
5 
2 

2 (Mpd.) 
6 

1 

2 
3 



1 
2 










2 
2 
5 

4 

7 (Med.) 
3 

4 
3 
4 

5 




Total 


29 


44 


30 


39 
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SEI.KCTING FOR TH^ "SpE^d" CLASSES ON THE BASIS 

OF THE Test Scores 

From the 142 pupils here tested and from the unselected 
group of 55 tested in the preliminary trial of the Whipple tests, 
about 60 were to be chosen for the speed rooms. 

For admission to the speed rooms, three factors were con- 
sidered: (i) chronological age; (2) the judgment of the 
teachers, already at hand in the list of names of the best five 
pupils in each room, arranged in order of rank in their class; 
and (3) the reaching or surpassing of a certain critical score in 
the intelligence test. 

For the determination of the critical scores in the Whipple 
test, data from other cities showed that for unselected sixth-grade 
pupils the 50-percentile is 81, and that for unselected seventh- 
grade pupils the 40-percentile is 94 and the 50-perccntile is loi. 
On this basis, the following standards were set as criteria (com- 
bining factors I and 3 above) for admission to the speed rooms 
from the fourth and fifth grades : 

Grade IV : a score not less than 80 and a chronological age 
not over 1 1 years. 

Grade V : a score not less than 93 and a chronological age 
not over 12 years. 

The effect of these standards is to select from the fourth 
grade, pupils at least equal to the average sixth-grade pupil, and 
to select from the fifth grade, pupils who were practically (for- 
tieth percentile) equal to the average seventli-grade pupil. 

The pupils who met these standards began work in the speed 
classes in September, 1921, and at the present writing (Novem- 
ber) their work has proved unusually satisfactory. Watch is 
being kept of their progress and an attempt will be made to study 
the cases in which progress in the speed room does not seem to 
justify the selection. 
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C0RR1C1.AT10NS Between Tests and Between Tests 

AND SCHOI^ARSHIP 

Scores on the National Intelligence Tests, Scale A, Form I, 
were available for 174 of the pupils who took the Whipple Group 
Tests for Grammar Grades. The correlation between these two 
test scores was 0.74. 

Correlations were also computed between each of the gen- 
eral intelligence tests and the scholarship records of the pupils 
in the unselected group (the pupils used in the preliminary trial). 
To make these correlations possible, it was necessary to translate 
the school marks from letter ratings to numerical equivalents and 
to express the intelligence scores of the two school grades on a 
common basis. For the first purpose we took the pupils' stand- 
ings for the preceding semester in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
language, geography, and history and gave a credit of four 
points for each A, three points for each B, two points for each 
C, and one point for each D. The total of these points was 
taken as the scholarship standing. For the second purpose, the 
intelligence test scores for each group were distributed in such 
a way that the percentile equivalent for any score could be ascer- 
tained. The scores obtained by IV-B pupils were then raised to 
an equivalent IV-A score, and those obtained by V-B pupils were 
reduced to an equivalent IV-A score. Thus, for example, in the 
Whipple Group Test a IV-B pupil who scored 54 was found to 
rank at the 70th percentile for that grade ; he was then, for the 
purposes of the correlation, considered as having scored 61, 
which was the score at the 70th percentile for the IV-A grade. 

The results show a correlation of 0.64 between scholarship 
and the National Intelligence Test scores (49 cases) and a corre- 
lation of 0.68 between scholarship and the Whipple Group Tests 
scores (54 cases). 

C0NCI.US10N 

The Whipple Group Test for Grammar Grades, originally de- 
signed for selecting gifted pupils in the upper grammar grades, 
can be successfully employed for the same purpose in the fourth 
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and fifth grades, provided some amplifications are made in the 
instructions for three of the tests. The results obtained from 
these tests, when thus modified, show a very high correspondence 
with teachers' estimates of intelligence, with scores for the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test, and with scholarship records, while the 
pupils who are selected by them appear to form a very satis- 
factory group in such speed classes as we are operating at 
Jackson. 



REGULATING THE PROJECT 

The history of American education is a chronicle of fads 
which have been hailed by the thoughtless as panaceas for all 
educational ills and have, in a short time, disappeared. But no 
fad of major rank has failed to have some contribution behind 
it. The object lesson which swept the country in the Golden 
Age of Oswego has left the language lesson as its contribution. 
The Herbartians, whose Five Formal Steps were hailed as the 
form of all instniction, trained the American teacher in the art 
of lesson preparation. The rational method, with its disciplinary 
extravaganza of moral suasion and its instructional principle of 
explanation before drill, was the matrix out of which has de- 
veloped the so-called rational methods now in use. Interest is 
convalescing from its emotional measles and is getting ready to 
take its place through definition and limitation among the staple 
concepts of educational theory. 

The latest idea to seize the center of the stage is the project 
method. At present it is the shibboleth of the progressive. The 
term is being warped from its original meaning as it passes from 
school to school across the land and there is no common definition 
by which to describe its varying forms as it appears in practice. 
Whole subjects are said to be taught upon the project basis and 
some schools have developed their curriculum entirely around 
what they call projects. 

Though this can be expected to go on for some time yet, we 
know that some very important contributions will be left after 
"the hurly burly 's done." Every extreme has its day and after 
that comes the roughhouse of the initiation ceremonies, when it 
is being shown its place before entering upon its long career of 
stable usefulness in chastened spirit born of criticism caused by 
failure to make good on all its claims. 
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It IS highly desirable that this period of initiation be short- 
ened, and this can be done by judicious planning.. The many 
friends and well wishers of the method should recognize its limi- 
tations and so speak, write, and practice, that the stage of sta- 
bility may be reached as soon as possible. Specifically, they 
should decide upon the fundamentals which the schools are sup- 
posed to teach to children ; for there is some body of fundamental 
experience which can be accepted upon either traditional or objec- 
tive grounds. Projects may come and projects may go, but this 
body of experience must be taught. It is the part of valor and of 
wisdom for the project curriculum maker to see that he does 
not merely teach projects but that he assures himself before mesh- 
ing them into a going production unit that they are varied enough 
in form and content to give the fundamental experiences, which 
must be taught, the right proportion of emphasis and instruction. 
He should even be willing to engage a "mopping up" battalion 
or two to consolidate the instructional ground gained by his shock 
battalions. Without the necessity for apology, the project can 
be accompanied by a systematic study of subjects, by drills, and 
by exercises. The project is a wonderful agency for gaining 
ground. But it is too emotional and too tense to have the patience 
to consolidate experience through drill and skill and refinement 
of method. 

Teachers can render significant service to the project method 
by taking a critical and sympathetic attitude toward it, with the 
full expectation that it will have a permanent contribution, but 
with the determination to see that its period of exuberant extrava- 
gance is shortened by an enlightened recognition of its contribu- 
tion and its limitations. 

w. w. c. 

THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL 

Superintendent Nelson's story at the N. E. A. meeting in 
1909 has often been repeated. An enthusiastic young teacher 
returning home for the holidays describes her work to an inter- 
ested audience. Pupils, patrons, and fellow teachers — even the 
janitor — pass in review. Finally some one asks the young lady 
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about her principal. "Oh, the principal," says she, "why, do you 
know, I hadn't thought of him because in my experience I have 
come to think of the principal as the man who hands out the 
chalk." Here and there in the scanty literature bearing upon the 
status, duties, and responsibilities of the principal bobs up Super- 
intendent Nelson's chalk story. 

Yet logically and historically the building principal occupies 
a commanding position — logically because the building is the 
natural supervisory unit, and historically because he is "the single 
time-honored official found in the modern school system." He 
appeared upon the scene long ago, and compared to him the 
superintendent is a belated arrival. His power is not as extensive 
as that of the superintendent, but it is more direct ; it is not as 
intensive as that of the teacher, but it is more influential. 

If, however, the principal's position is commanding, it is also 
so beset with hindrances that its importance in recent years is 
often potential rather than actual. It is "perhaps the weakest 
place in our city organization and administration." Yet most of 
its unrealized possibilities are the result of the system — of that 
highly organized hierarchy which characterizes most large city 
systems. It is not necessary, far less is it desirable, that the 
advent of the superintendent with his assistant and district super- 
intendents and his staff of functional experts should rob the 
principal of his original jurisdiction or impose petty require- 
ments upon him. Neverthless such has been the case. 

At New York, where the hierarchy to which we have referred 
is especially in evidence, the by-laws of the Board of Education 
name — or did name at the time of the survey in 1912 — twenty- 
four distinct duties of the principal. Most of these duties have 
to do with reporting something. They include the preparation 
of requisitions, the keeping of inventories, the care of school 
property, the supervision of janitors, the conduct of fire drills, 
the preparation of payrolls, and attention to the absence and late- 
ness of teachers. A list of these tasks gives one the impression 
that the fundamental duty of the principal is to make as many 
different kinds of reports as the central office can devise. 
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Nothing, however, inheres in his position which precludes the 
exercise of a predominant influence in the direction of better 
training for children. Observe, if you will, an organization chart 
such as that which Cubberley presents for a city employing 350 
to 400 teachers. Note how the lines converge toward and diverge 
from the school principal. The city superintendent and his 
assistant superintendents operate through him. The superin- 
tendent of properties, the business manager, the attendance de- 
partment, the school efficiency man, the health director, and the 
city librarian bring their influence to bear upon teachers and pupils 
largely through him. His authority is exerted not only upon the 
teachers, both regular and special, but also upon janitors and 
school nurses. It is he who, more than any other official, comes 
into direct contact with parents. Visitors, whether they belong 
to the system or not — even the superintendent himself— defer to 
the authority of the principal while in his building. He is "the 
responsible administrative head of his school." He is the liason 
officer upon whom the impact of official and public requirements 
is made and from whom impulses emanate which actuate teachers 
and pupils. 

Only in a few quarters is this ideal recognized in practice. 
Lip service may be done it but true homage is not paid. No 
effective restraint upon the tendency to multiply the clerical and 
administrative duties of the principal, and no consistent policy of 
securing principals whose training will permit them to measure 
up to the possibilities of their position are generally observable. 
For the system has produced in too many instances the type of 
principal which it has encouraged. Official displeasure is far more 
likely to be expressed because of a faulty report than because of 
failure to lead or to inspire. Thus the principal becomes a re- 
porting officer. Since economy must be exercised, and since he 
will be praised for it, he distributes penholders and pencils with 
penurious care. He develops a system for doing this on the basis 
of the least good to the greatest number. With a concentrated 
prudence born of long experience, he doles out the supplies for 
which he is held so rigidly accountable. We know of one prin- 
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cipal — ^and a very successful one, too, as success is usually 
counted — who reduces all his supplies to the common unit of the 
value of one white 6 by 9 pad. A certain number of pads are 
allotted to each teacher per semester. She can take the pads 
either as such or in their equivalent of note books, rulers, or 
raffia. If by rigidly denying material to the children she accu- 
mulates credit in terms of pads, she might perhaps obtain a 
dozen scissors, or a set of paint boxes. 

There is no real reason why the principal should perform such 
service. He should be relieved of it, not only for the sake of 
releasing his time for supervision (which is his proper service), 
but also because as a clerk he is a highly paid failure. Moreover, 
there should be an ideal in the minds of superintendents and board 
members in virtue of which principals trained for educational 
leadership should be selected. In particular, the principalship 
should not be merely the safe berth of a superannuated teacher. 
The principal's office is one that requires enthusiasm, qualities of 
leadership, plasticity, training and study. Exceptions occur ; but 
it is doubtful if persons who for the most part have passed beyond 
the age of forty at the time when they begin their careers as prin- 
cipals are likely to render the type of service which an exalted 
conception of the principalship would require, and which under 
any circumstances the teachers and pupils should receive. 

Thus is the time-honored and potentially powerful office of 
the building principal abased. Boards of education and super- 
intendents could perform few more constructive acts of admin- 
istration than to restore the principalship to its pristine dignity. 

B. IV. B. 



Haqoebty, M. E. and others. Virginia public schools; Pari II, educational 
tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Company, 1921. xii -f 235 pp. 

Part II of the Virginia survey report deals with tests, educational and 
mentaL It was prepared under the general direction of Dr. M. E. Haggerty 
of the University of Minnesota who is directly responsible for the chapters 
dealing with tests in arithmetic and general intelligence as well as certain 
general chapters concerning the work of the Division of Tests. Other chapters 
were prepared as follows: reading by Mrs. Cecile White Flemming of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Education, primary reading by Dr. M. E. 
Noonan of Harris Teachers' College, handwriting and spelling by Dr. F. S. 
Breed of the University of Chicago, high-school composition by Mr. Earl 
Hudelson of West Virginia University, and elementary algebra by Dr. H. G. 
Hotz of the College of William and Mary. 

The Thomdike Beading Scale, Alpha 2, and the Haggerty Test, Sigma 1, 
were used in measuring ability in reading; tests in spelling were made up of 
words selected from the Ayres Scale ; the Starch Scale was used in measuring 
handwriting; the Woody Scales and Exercise II of the Haggerty Intelligence 
Examination, Delta 2, were used in arithmetic, the former for fundamentals 
and the latter for reasoning; intelligence was measured by the Haggerty 
Tests, Delta 1 and Delta 2, and the Haggerty reading test, Sigma 1; the 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale was used in evaluating 
specimens in English composition; and Hotz's First Year Algebra Scales, 
Series A, Addition and Subtraction, Equation and Formula, were used in 
measuring the ability of first year high-school pupils in algebra. Although 
the list of tests used, as given in chapter I (p. 2), enumerates the Courtis 
tests. Series B, for arithmetic, and Exercise I of the Haggerty Intelligence 
P2xamination, Delta 2, for reading, no mention of the results secured through 
the use of these tests is made in the chapters dealing with those subjects. 

In general, Virginia children fail to reach satisfactory standards. Al- 
though the best city white schools do as well as typical American city schools 
in reading and spelling, they fall behind in other subjects; while other city 
white schools, rural white schools, and city and rural colored schools lag far 
behind acceptable standards — in some cases as much as four years. 

The book is a strong condemnation of the one-teacher school. '^ Almost 
one half of the white children (44 per cent) of Virginia receive their education 
in one-teacher and two-teacher schools. Such schools are the only educational 
provision for two-thirds of the colored children of the state. The product of 
schools of this type is, therefore, of tremendous significance in the educational 
life of Virginia, and because this product is of such a deficient character, the 
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small rural school constitutes one of the most serious educational problems, 
not only in Virginia, but throughout the South." (p. 194) 

Recommendations are summarized as follows: "Chief among the necessary 
changes are: (a) the passage of an effective compulsory education law; (b) 
the lengthening of the school term to a one-hundred-eighty-day minimum ; (c) 
improvement in the qualifications of teachers; (d) the increase of supervision, 
particularly of the rural schools; (e) a reduction of the one-room schools 
wherever possible in favor of consolidation; (f) the restriction of one-room 
schools to five grades; (g) improvement in the classification of children; 
(h) the organisation of special classes for backward and superior children; 
(i) the employment of standard educational tests in measuring the progress 
of children and the efficiency of instruction; (j) the creation in the State 
Department of a bureau of educational investigation; (k) the creation of 
similar bureaus in all city and non-city divisions where conditions permit." 
(p. 13) 

Particularly commendable is the plan for training public school officials 
and college and normal school teachers and students through participation in 
survey methods. According to this plan "About two hundred and fifty pros- 
pective teachers, fifty teachers now in service, and twenty-one professors in 
normal schools and colleges engaged from one week to two months each in the 
giving and scoring of tests. These remain in the school system to utilize 
and carry forward the work begun by the survey staff." (p. 6) 

Naturally, a book written by a number of individuals will, unless very 
carefully edited, lack coherence and a definite plan for stating results. For 
example, the factor of ovcr-agcness is very carefully considered in interpreting 
the results of reading tests in chapter Til but is not mentioned in the arith- 
metic chapter and is merely alluded to, in making a comparison of race scores, 
in handwriting (p. 79). Again the chapter on arithmetic does not adapt 
standard scores to Virginia's seven-grade system as does the chapter on 
reading. And again graphic methods are considered necessary for the presenta- 
tion of the results in intelligence, spelling, and handwriting; but only one 
graph helps the reader to interpret the results in reading, while the chapters 
on arithmetic, high-school composition, and algebra contain none. The reader 
notes the absence of measures of variability in some chapters but finds them 
carefully calculated in others. 

There is considerable evidence of editorial haste or carelessness in proof- 
reading. Table 72 provides blank spaces for average deviations but does not 
supply them. Some tables indicate by the use of heavy type or parentheses 
the intervals in which the medians lie, others do not. Figure numbers and 
data are rather frequently misquoted. 

One easily finds the usual statistical errors. They occur in tables 17, 20, 
21, 52, 62, 89, and elsewhere. Figure 11 is presumably drawn from the 
data of table 52 but is incorrect. Figures 14-20 should each contain 100 dots. 
They contain various numbers. None of the errors detected by the reviewer 
is very significant but their effect upon the reader is such as to make him 
skeptical of the accuracy of computations which he is unable to check. 
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The book, however, is a valuable contribution to our library of test litera- 
ture. It should be a source of inspiration and suggestion to the school people 
of Virginia and of the nation. 

B. L. Morton 
Ohio Umveraity 

Fbost, Norman. A comparative study of achievement in country and town 
schools, (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. Ill) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
70 pp. 

This little book constitutes a really valuable addition to the literature of 
educational tests and measurements. Its aims as set forth by the author are: 
"First, to show that the difference in performance in school subjects of chil- 
dren of different ages can be obtained ; second, to show that this difference is 
a measure of school efficiency which may be used to measure schools or school 
systems; third, to apply this measure to a system of country schools; fourth, 
to compare the results in this country s}^tem of schools with the results in 
certain city school systems." 

The author starts out by summarizing the results of similar comparative 
studies of achievement in city and country schools. Then, in introducing his 
own study, he calls attention to the fact that all previous comparisons have 
been made on a basis of grade standards, which basis assumes equality of 
grades in the school systems compared. The author holds that such equality 
of grades is not general, particularly as between city schools and country 
schools. He avoids this difficulty by substituting age differences in achieve- 
ment for grade differences as a basis of comparison. He thus obtains data 
readily comparable with results obtained in other systems, regardless of the 
diversity of conditions in the different systems, such as length of school year, 
teaching standards, curricula, amount of retardation, and the time of year 
at which the tests were given. This idea alone is worth many times the price 
of the book to thoughtful investigators. 

The country schools tested for the purposes of this study were the 68 
public "white" schools of Madison County, Kentucky. Most of them had 
a school year of only six months. The results are tabulated separately for the 
schools having a six-months term and for those having a nine-months term. 
Hence some interesting and significant comparisons are made between the 
achievements of the pupils in the two classes of schools over a period of 
three years. 

Three tests were used, namely, Trabue Completion-Test Language Sci^e B, 
Courtis Standard Besearch Tests in Arithmetic Series B, and Thomdike Silent 
Beading Scale Alpha 2. 

The results are compared with data obtained from surveys made in seven 
cities and large towns where the same tests had been used. All the data are 
set forth separately for each test in numerous well-arranged tables, together 
with summarizing tables which strikingly exhibit the relative efficiency of the 
several school systems as measured by the tests. The evidence as presented 
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is strongly in favor of the larger school systems and the longer school year. 
Hence, it is concluded that city and town schools are much superior in point 
of efficiency as measured by pupil achievement. 

The truth of this conclusion depends largely upon the accuracy of the 
data with which comparisons were made and the validity of these tests as real 
measures of what the school accomplishes for the child. However, both these 
points are recognized and admitted by the author. He was presimiably lim- 
ited in his choice of tests by the necessity of using those which could be given 
to children of all grades, and by the necessity of using tests which had been 
rather widely used in other surveys in order to have data for comparative 
purposes. 

The book is written in a very readable style. The author and his co- 
workers appear to have considered and tried to eliminate as far as possible 
every factor that would tend to lead to inaccurate and misleading conclusions. 
On the whole this study seems to represent careful and thorough work in 
attempting to add something worth while to what we really know. 

S. 8. Bbooks 
Winohester, New HampMhire 

Branom, Mendel E. and Branom, Frank K. The teaching of geography. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1921. 292 pp. 

Since the World War keen interest in the study of geography has been 
marked by new text books, new courses of study, and new books on methods 
of teaching. This is one of the latest books on the teaching of geography. 
It has been written by two men who have had wide experience in teaching 
geog^phy, to normal school students. 

The authors' point of view is indicated in the three foUowing statements 
which appear in the preface: (1) "It is possible to organize the geography 
course of study in such a way that the dominant view point will be geographic 
and at the same time will permit of the interpretation of materials about life 
centers"; (2) "geography is primarily a study of the interlacing relations of 
life forms and nature. It is a study of place relations and the adjustments 
which man makes to the geographic regions with their varied resources"; 
(3) "An attempt is made to relate the work to the child's interests and 
experiences and to give the child a worthwhile motive, so that he will attack the 
problems whole-heartedly." 

The modern view points and aims of geography teaching are clearly ex- 
plained in the early chapters of the book. Later chapters suggest the criteria 
for a modem course of study, sources of materials for enriching the study, 
the organization of the class for study and recitation periods, and teaching 
pupils how to study geography. The authors explain and illustrate the different 
methods which may be successfully applied to the teaching of geography, such 
as: the problem method, the argumentative lesson, the topical outline, the 
journey method, type studies, the story, dramatization, and the project method. 
It is the authors' opinion that no one method should be exclusively used, but 
that methods should be varied to fit the type of material to be presented. The 
concluding chapter is devoted to measuring the results of geography teaching. 
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The few geography tests now available are discussed, and types of test exer- 
cises which might well be used are suggested. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by suggestive questions for 
study and by bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Teachers of geography 
and normal school students will find this book an excellent aid both in fur- 
nishing practical suggestions for teaching and in presenting the modern view 
point of geography. 

P. B. Stevenson 
Ohio State University 

Mitchell, Lucjy Spraoue. Here and now story hooTc. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1921. xii -f 360 pp. 

Mrs. Mitchell has given us in this book new purposes in story telling, and 
suggestions for experimentation. The Here and now story book is neither a 
new collection of stories nor merely a collection of new stories. It is rather a 
full and well illustrated report of the author's experimentation in story telling 
and story composition with children from two to seven years of age. 

The first half of the introduction is devoted to a discussion of the con- 
tent of the stories, which are distinctive for being the expression of the experi- 
ences and interests of the children for whom they were told or written and who 
themselves assisted, either directly or indirectly, in the composition of many 
of the stories. The stories for the youngest children were composed and told 
while the child was meeting the experience, one purpose being to deepen the 
experience by '^ giving it some pleasurable expression" and another to afford 
the child an opportunity for creative expression. Mrs. Mitchell emphasizes 
the fact that she attempts ''to follow honestly the leads which here and now 
the children themselves indicate in content and in form, no matter how diffi- 
cult or strange the g^ing for adult feet." 

In the latter half of the introduction the form of the stories is very fully 
discussed. In criticising the popular custom of casting children's stories in a 
mould to the adult's liking, Mrs. Mitchell says, ''The adult more often than 
not has presented his stories and verse to children in forms which the children 
could not like because they literally could not hear them 1 " It is suggested 
that we get the form or pattern for our stories from two sources, the children 's 
own spontaneous art forms, and those story and verse patterns which make an 
almost universal appeal to children. A number of illustrations are given of 
the spontaneous compositions of children ranging in age from twenty-two 
months to six years. Emphasis is laid upon the need of subject repetition, 
and the use of refrains as sign posts by which the child can keep the continuity 
of the stanza or the story. 

The reader may be shocked by the use of some expressions common among 
children but not heretofore accepted as permissible for the adult in telling 
stories to children. For example, the author defends this ' ' subject repetition ' ' 
as being used by the child in helping himself back to the subject and illus- 
trates its use by the child's statement, "The little boy who lived in this house, 
he did so and so—" In her stories, however, Mrs. Mitchell sometimes uses 
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the pronoun immediately after the subject, thus separating a subject and 
predicate which might otherwise be in juxtaposition. We know that some chil- 
dren who never hear subject repetition never themselves use it, and also that 
there are other ways in which the mind may be taken back to the subject. 
Her argument for this is not convincing. Mrs. Mitchell does not say how far 
one should vary from the grammatically correct in telling stories to children 
who rarely hear a correct English sentence before they go to school. All the 
illustrations are taken from her own experience in the City and Country 
School. 

Much stress is laid upon the importance of getting the children to create 
stories of their own, to play with words. The influence of their observations 
and expressions is observed in such passages as the following: 

' ' The lightning is all shiny. ' ' 
"In the summer-time the wind goes like breathing, 
But in winter storm it growls and roars." 

Although these stories and poems were written particularly for the children 
of the City and Country School, a number of them deal with experiences and 
observations so common among children generally as to be equally suitable to 
thousands of children elsewhere and far from New York. Among the poems 
and rhymes are some gems that give promise of becoming childhood favorites. 
Throughout the stories there is much use of tone and color and the style is 
rhythmic, simple, and beautiful. 

Altogether, Mrs. Mitchell has given us in the Here and Now Story Book 
something new to work upon. With suggestions for stories for the youngest 
children, and an enlarged field for story work in general, we may feel more 
free to discard some of the traditional stories which have been used only for 
want of something better. The art of story telling may become a finer art than 
ever before, demanding an observation and study of childhood experiences 
and expressions, a judgment as to suitability of material and form, an 
originality, and a skill with language which may bring forth a truly beautiful 
and appropriate literature for childhood — a literature adapted to varying 
tj'pes of children living in varied environments. The need for something more 
and something better than we have had should lead others to follow up Mrs. 
Mitchell's experiment in order that we may have the full benefit of whatever 
it has to offer. 

Myrtle L. ICaupmann 
Elementary Supervisor, Logansport, Indiana 

Educational survey of the Philippi school system, Philippi, West Virginia: 
Board of Education, 1921. 39 pp. Distributed by Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

This survey is not pretentious; yet in a simple, direct manner it describes 
the educational needs of Philippi, in such a way that anyone, even though 
uninitiated into the mysteries of educational tests, can understand the situa- 
tion and get helpful suggestions for remedial work. It was written primarily 
for the school patron and the teacher who has had little experience with 
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measurement work. As might therefore be expected, there is little help 
afforded to those who have been using educational measurements for some 
time, except it be in the conciseness of presentation. 

After a brief statement of the industrial and historical features of the 
city, in which considerable pride is manifested, the school building is described. 
The contrast is striking. The building no longer adequately cares for the 
legitimate educational activities and its poor condition is thought to account 
for the abnormal amount of sickness. In three chapters, are presented ''The 
Classification of Pupils," the "Results of Education Tests," and the "Super- 
intendent's Records" and summary. A comparison of a chronological age- 
grade table with a mental age-grade table shows that the excessive retardation 
is not justified by the intelligence level of the pupils and that there is much 
need for a reclassification. The foUowing educational tests were given: 
Ck)urtis' Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B; Monroe's Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Test; Thomdike's Visual Vocabulary Test; Gavins' 
Test in American Poetry; Hudelson's English Composition Scale; Charters' 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test (verbs and pronouns) ; Ayres' Hand- 
writing Scale (Gettysburg Edition) ; Buckingham's Extension of the Ayres 
Scale for Spelling; Harlan's American History Test; Courtis' Supervisory 
Tests in Geography; Rugg and Clark's First Tear Algebra Test. Only in 
the more formal phases of English work was the school up to standard. In the 
discussion of each test are very practical suggestions for remedial measures. 

This survey was carried on by the Department of Education of West 
Virginia University nnder the direction of Professor L. V. Cavins. It is 
typical of the assistance the university is ready to render to schools of that 
state. 

W. W. CoxE 
Ohio State Un^ertity 

Waoneb, Charles A. Common sense in school supervision, Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1921. 201 pp. 

"The art of supervision is quite young and the function is not yet suffi- 
ciently differentiated to have yielded any large body of accepted facts or to 
have developed any long series of settled procedures." (p. 187). "Wrought 
out of experience and wrought into print, they (the chapters) represent just 
what one supervisor has found workable." (p. 179). "The most that is 
claimed for those chapters is that they do constitute an attempt at an answer 
(to the problems of supervision), though tliey do not assimie that it is the 
only answer nor that it is the best answer." (p. 179). "If sx>eaking from 
experience be regarded a valid reason for speaking at all on a subject, then 
these chapters have the fullest possible warrant; thirty years of practicing, 
of speaking, and of writing the ideas presented." (p. 3). 

The book is just what its title indicates — a frank, practical exposition of 
the subject by one who has had much exx>erience. 

The various chapters overlap to a considerable extent, which is indicative 
of a lack of dear analysis of the subject. The reader is occasionally startled 
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by the uae of an unusual word, as, for example, frequence, which is used nine 
times on page 21. Some sentences give one a positive shock. The following 
illustrate the cause of the shock: 

"Nothing but supervision can secure unity, use of the same textbook does 
not secure it, use of the same course of study can not assure it. ' ' (p. 157) . 

''Your careful note taking and your serious effort to help yourself, will 
impress upon him (the supervisor) that you are both careful, studious and 
seriously in earnest." (p. 170). 

The author's general point of view is that supervision exists because 
teachers are unprepared and to meet "the demand for unity, continuity, 
sequence of instruction and for equivalence of opportunity for all the children 
of a school system." (p. 8). The bettor preparation of teachers for public 
school service seems to the author quite impossible. ' ' The normal schools can 
not possibly find places and classes enough for the students to get any real 
training in the normal school." (p. 188). Therefore, the only way to an 
increased effectiveness of public school work is through more and better 
supervision. 

The great objection to supervision is the personal, as opposed to the 
professional, point of view. Just how this objection is to be removed, so long 
as teacher and supervisor both remain human, is not convincingly set forth. 

Many persons now engaged in supervision and without adequate prepara- 
tion for their present responsibilities will read the book with interest and profit. 

John A. H. Keith 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor £. J. Ashbaughi, OMo State Uni- 
versity, Ck)lumbus, Ohio. 



A circular letter sent to the school people over the country asking for 
communications has been receiving a splendid response. If you, reader, either 
did not receive or have not answered such a communication, please feel it your 
responsibility to send such material to the department editor. 



Superintendent Ira J. Bright, Leavenworth, Kansas, reports progress on 
the one-half million dollar building program. The bond election carried 
approximately two to one in spite of business depression and increased tax 
rates. During the short campaign publicity in newspapers, movies, printed 
pamphlets, window cards, wind shield pasters, three minute speakers, and 
school parades were all used. The slogan throughout was ''True Americans 
will vote for modem schools." 



Superintendent F. W. Johanscn, Cherokee, Iowa, resigned January 30 to 
become Vice-President of the First National Bank of that place. It is a dis- 
tinct loss to have School men who have made the record of Mr. Johansen leave 
the service. 



We have recently received a copy of a Physics test devised by H. W. 
Tilton, University of Pittsburgh. It is of the sentence-completion type and 
anyone interested in this phase of the measurement work should write to Mr. 
Tilton. 



Superintendent W. H. Richardson, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, reports that they 
have been using the ''work-study-play" plan of organization for six years 
and have found it entirely satisfactory. A new high school building is nearing 
completion, the controlling principle in the construction of which was "com- 
plete use of every part of the building and a duplication of uses of rooms." 
The building will cost $300,000 and accommodate 600 pupils. 



Superintendent Theodore Samm, Council Bluffs, Iowa, reports that the first 
year of their School Savings Department showed a total deposit of $76,986 with 
4,477 children depositing. That 4,063 children had active accounts amounting 
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to $26,008.22 on December 31 shows that the thrift spirit in the schools sur- 
vived through the Christmas shopping period. Wo shall be glad to receive 
similar information from other communities which have school savings. 



We are just in receipt of a copy of ''The Idaho Teacher" and note that 
the contents indicate that the magazine lives up to its statement of aim, ''A 
journal devoted to the interests of education in Idaho." All phases of educa- 
tion from kindergarten to university are reported with live news. The report 
of the State Association's Committee on teacher shortage and salary shows 
10.8 percent new to the profession, 55.7 percent new to the position, and only 
5 percent holding present position more than three years. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the supply practically meets the demand and that salaries 
have remained the same as last year. 



The superintendent of public instruction of Oregon has sent us their Arbor 
Day Manual for 1922. Aside from material suitable for Arbor Day exercises, 
it contains a large number of records of native shrubs with descriptive material 
which will go far in helping the children to recognize the flora of their own 
state. This is especially commendatory. 



Superintendent J. O. Engleman, Joliet, Dlinois, was elected president of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association at its holiday meeting. For the past 
three years he had been chairman of its legislative committee. 



A committee of five, three principals and two teachers, elected by the 
teaching staff is working, by invitation of the Board, with Superintendent 
Engleman and a committee of the Board upon a revision of the Board's 
Manual. The step was taken in order that the teachers might have a voice in 
the rules, especially those that govern salaries, sick leave, teachers meetings, 
and other matters concerning the teachers themselves. Every teacher on the 
staff is working this year upon a revision of some phase of the course of study. 



Professor B. A. Kent, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Kansas, writes that plans are being formulated for a conference at the uni- 
versity "of school superintendents and others who may be interested in the 
discussion of the problems connected with educational research particularly 
in the public school field. ' ' Conferences of this sort are becoming surprisingly 
general and the extent to which they are attended indicates their popularity. 



Richard D. Allen, Director of Vocational Guidance for the Public Schools 
of Providence, Rhode Island, points to the fact that the program of vocational 
guidance in Providence manifests a widely different "slant" from that which 
work of this sort usually takes. He does not believe in combining the work 
of vocational guidance with the duties of the attendance oflScer, the school 
census officer or the director of vocational education. He rightly points out 
that when so combined the guidance work tends to become supplementary or 
incidental to other activities. It is Mr. Allen's idea that the whole matter of 
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vocational counciling should be carefully surveyed from the point of view of 
the educational system rather than from that of juvenile employment. He 
proposes such a survey as a research problem. 



We have received a new form of report card from Superintendent Richard 
C. Tobin, of Ansonia, Conn. 

This card is a small four page folder which provides for five ratings 
during the year and for a summary at the close of the year. 

The distinctive feature of the card is the fact that not only in respect to 
scholarship but also in rcsjHict to certain other qualities such as attitude toward 
school work, character of the pupil's response in class, and his conduct are 
rated by each teacher separately. The arrangement by which this is accomp- 
lished is decidedly ingenious. We think that it will be of some interest to 
the parents of pupils in the Ansonia schools to note the extent to which their 
children show differences in attitude, conduct, etc., as they come in contact with 
different teachers. 

Begional Conf ereneas on Edacational Measurement 

There are 207 district superintendents of schools in New York State. 
These superintendents have general supervision of all schools in rural commu- 
nities and in villages under 4500 population. 

In the spring of 1921 the State Education Department arranged a series 
of regional conferences for district superintendents on the general subject of 
classroom supervision. At each of these conferences one hour was given to the 
discussion of the supervisory uses that might be made of standard educational 
and group intelligence tests, and it was suggested that the Department would 
bo willing to send a representative to meet with superintendents to discuss the 
question at greater length. Following these conferences the Department re- 
ceived so many requests for assistance that it was impossible to meet them all 
with the help at hand. In early September, a circular letter was sent to all 
district superintendents stating the difficulty that the department had met and 
suggesting that a number of regional conferences might be arranged at the 
several normal schools of the state, if district superintendents so desired. 

Within a week replies had been received from 120 superintendents asking 
that such conferences be arranged and stating the subjects in which they would 
be most interested to study tests. Conferences were arranged at eight centers ; 
Oneonta, Buffalo, Brockport, New Paltz, Cortland, Potsdam, Plattsburg, and 
Albany. The first of these conferences was held October 10 and 11, the last 
December 8 and 9. The program was arranged specifically, so far as possible, 
to meet the needs of district superintendents. In the correspondence prac- 
tically all of the superintendents had signified a desire to study tests in reading 
and arithmetic; and a largo majority desired group intelligence and si>elling 
tests. 

Each conference lasted two days. The first morning session was primarily 
devoted to a discussion of the criteria to be used in selecting tests for super- 
visory purposes; and to studying carefully the technique and directions for 
giving certain of the tests to be demonstrated during the conference. The 
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afternoon session was glTen to demonstrating four or five of the tests selected 
or agreed upon at the morning session. In each conference the Monroe 
Silent Beading Test Berised and either the Burgess SOent Beading Test or the 
Thomdike-McCall Beading Test were demonstarted. The arithmetic tests con- 
sidered were the Courtis Besearch Tests, Series B ; the Courtis Standard Prac- 
tice Tests; Woody Arithmetic, Series A; and Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals. Two or more of these tests or scales were demonstrated at each con- 
ference. The usual form of procedure was for the Specialist in educational 
measurements from the department to demonstrate the giving of the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale A, and the Monroe Standardized Silent Beading Test 
Bevised to the same pupils. This demonstration was usually followed by a 
superintendent (usually one who had had previous experience) demonstrating 
the giving of two of the reading tests, — ^the Monroe and the Thomdike-McCall, 
or Burgess Scale to a second class. Next, two or more of the arithmetie scales 
were given to different classes by superintendents. In each case the choice of 
scales had been determined by the majority of the group in the morning dis- 
cussion. The demonstrations were invariably followed by a spirited conference 
on the technique of giving tests. Usually enough errors had been made to 
make this discussion quite effective. When time allowed, one set of papers 
was scored in the afternoon session. 

The second morning was given to scoring papers, tabulating results, and 
interpreting data. Points that aroused unusual interest in the discussion were 
the relation between rate and comprehension scores in reading; between read- 
ing scores and group intelligence test scores; and the means of using the 
arithmetic tests for diagnosing the needs of classes and individual pupils. In 
most of the conferences the classroom teachers or critic supervisors joined in 
these discussions so that superintendents had the opportunity to compare the 
tests results with the teacher's knowledge of the individual pupils. Throughout 
these morning discussions there entered from time to time questions and dis- 
cussions of what the superintendent might do with similar data from his own 
schools toward improving classroom instruction. 

The second afternoon session was usually not more than two hours in 
length and was devoted to an informal round table discussion of educational 
measurements. 

It was the aim of these conferences to give superintendents such specific, 
concrete acquaintance with the giving, scoring, tabulating, and interpreting 
of two or three tests that they might, with a considerable degree of confidence 
go home and use these tests in their own supervisory work. The dozens of 
letters already received by the department describing what superintendents are 
doing, or asking for further specific information indicates that a considerable 
majority of them have already undertaken some measurement work. 

One feature seemed significant in the conferences. During preceding years 
between 20 and 30 district superintendents had used one or more standard 
educational tests. With only one exception these twenty-odd superintendents 
attended the conferences and took a leading part in the discussion. 

Conferences were attended by 158 district superintendents, three city or 
village superintendents, 23 village and elementary principals, and 10 super- 
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Tiflon or teachers — a total of 194. These figures do not include those people 
who came in for only one or two sessions^ or the many normal school teachers 
and superrisors who attended part or all of the conferences. Five cities and 
Tillages which were represented in the conferences either directly by the 
superintendent or some one representing him have already introduced a part 
of the measurement program in their work or have indicated their intention 
of doing so. 

It is estimated that reading and arithmetic tests demonstrated in the 
conferences will be used as a basis for improvement of instruction, during the 
current year, in not less than 5000 classrooms of the State. 

J. Catce Morrison 
State Department of Education, New Torh 



Rhode Island and Massachusetts 

The Journal of Educational Research for October very courteously pub- 
lished my conmient upon ' * The Education of Teachers ' ' and a reply by Doctor 
W. Randolph Burgess, in which he says, in defense of his position: "This 
statistical method has always been open to the criticism of the person who 
calls attention to specific cases which the method does not measure.'' May I 
venture to suggest that a statistical method that will not stand the test of 
correlation to fact bears unmistakable indication of a want of validity. I did 
not, however, criticise the statistical method generally, nor the particular sta- 
tistical method used by Doctor Burgess. I did criticise his application of the 
method and his failure to use facts when facts were available; and I pointed 
out that the application of facts that are unquestioned would change the results 
of his study as to index numbers and relative standings for the States. In this 
connection may I not be permitted to say that Commissioner Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts in a public address has accepted the validity of the corrections 
that I suggested to Doctor Burgess, and has recognized Rhode Island 's leader- 
ship in preparing teachers for service and in the preparation-personnel of the 
teaching staff. His predecessor, Conunissioner David Sneddon, did likewise in 
his report for 1914, in which he wrote: "Except Rhode Island, no state sur- 
passes Massachusetts in provision for the training of teachers." Were I in 
Doctor Burgess' position, I should rejoice that the correction of a single fact 
item would square my statistical theory with fact. There is certainly a genuine 
comfort in proving the statistical method valid and accurate, by applying to 
it the test of experience and fact and finding correlation. Indeed, when sta- 
tistical theory and fact do not coincide, I question the validity of the theory. 

With reference to Doctor Burgess' second article, published in the October 
Journal, "The Rate of Progress in Teacher Preparation," it is worthy of 
comment that he did not use for Rhode Island in Table i a corrected index 
figure warranted by the fact that in Rhode Island graduation from normal 
school has meant 2^ years of professional training beyond graduation from 
high school. The index number for Rhode Island should be 2.39 instead of 
2.00, as Doctor Burgess calculates it. Rhode Island should have first place, 
instead of second. 
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Similar index figures for Bhode Island for eleven years from 1910 to 1920, 
are interesting as showing steady advance and also as indicating the probable 
path of progress. These numbers and the facts on which they are calculated 
follow: 



Tear 


College 
Graduates 


Normal 

School 

Qraduates 


Number of 
Different 
Teachers 


Index 
Number 


1910 


341 


1471 


2371 


2.13 


1911 


348 


1510 


2394 


2.15 


1912 


363 


1563 


2428 


2.21 


1913 


368 


1620 


2469 


2.24 


1914 


396 


1783 


2586 


2.34 


1915 


386 


1839 


2680 


2.30 


1916 


412 


1939 


2773 


2.34 


1917 


428 


1998 


2844 


2.36 


1918 


441 


2055 


2934 


2.35 


1919 


422 


2161 


2966 


2.39 


1920 


422 


2164 


2971 


2.39 



These index numbers if used in Table I as printed in the October Burgess 
article would establish leadership for Bhode Island in every year from 1910 to 
1920, and also indicate in a general way that Bhode Island in 1910 had a 
higher index number than its nearest rival had in 1920 ; or that Bhode Island 
is approximately ten years ahead of any other state in the personnel of the 
teaching profession. 

In Doctor Burgess ' Table I, the index numbers for Massachusetts indicate 
in a general way the progress that a state system may make in ten years, 
starting with an index number of 1.65. These Massachusetts index figures 
are strongly corroborated by a similar group of index numbers for Bhode 
Island in the period from 1899 to 1909. Placed side by side in a table the 
correlation is obvious and striking: 



Bhode Island 


Massachusetts 


Year 


Index 
Number 


Year 


Index 
Number 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1.66 
1.71 
1.74 
1.80 
1.87 
1.92 
1.92 
2.03 
2.06 
2.04 
2.10 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1.65 
1.65 
1.68 
1.68 
1.75 
1.82 
1.90 
1.98 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 



New Hampshire, starting with 1.71 in 1920, may reasonably be expected to 
advance to 2.10 by 1930, if it follows the general experience of Bhode Island 
and Massachusetts; perhaps from 2.10 to 2.40 by 1940, if the progress made in 
Bhode Island is duplicated ; and from 2.40 to 2.60 by 1950, assuming that the 
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apparent law of diminishing returns operates as indicated in the experienee 
already accumulated. The three states should stand as indicated in the fol- 
lowing table at 10 year intervals from 1910 to 1950: 

1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 

Rhode Island 2.10 2.40 2.60 2.70 2.80 

Massachusetts 1.65 2.05 2.35 2.55 2.65 

New Hampshire 1.00 1.70 2.10 2.40 2.60 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire should gradually approach Rhode 
Island, which will continue to maintain leadership because of a long advance, 
though rising more and more slowly, as will be true also of her two closest 
rivals. On these statistics and facts I venture to say that Doctor Burgees is 
in error in his estimate that Rhode Island will be in fifth place by 1950. 

Finally, a few facts may indicate the course of future events. New 
Hampshire has made splendid progress in recent years doubtless largely be- 
cause of the operation of a law providing state support for schools taught 
by normal school graduates. Massachusetts is at present becalmed, awaiting a 
fresh impulse. Rhode Island has reorganized its normal school as a college of 
education. An immediate effect thereof has been to double the entrance class ; 
and the indications are that within five years enough trained teachers can be 
graduated from the 2^ -year course, as that is continued, to replace all teachers 
with less than normal school or college graduation. That means at least an 
index number in excess of 2.50. Moreover, the college in June wiU graduate 
a first class of teachers with four years of training, and will continue to do 
that year after year. Ultimately the 2^ -year course will disappear and 
normal-school graduation in Rhode Island will mean four years preparation. 
Still more, 1100 teachers in service, mostly normal school graduates, are com- 
prising more than 36 percent of all the teachers in the state, are enrolled for 
summer school and extension courses, leading to the completion of four years 
of preparation for teachers. In other words, Rhode Island has already under- 
taken measures that will produce an index number 4.00. May all the states 
join in the race ; for that will mean an advance in teaching that will produce 
inestimable improvement in our public schools. 

Chables Carboll 
Bhode Island College of Edueation 



Handieayped Sehool Children and How to Meet Their Needs in Ohio 

One of the most significant contributions to the science of education made 
during the last quarter century — especially the last decade — is the demonstra- 
tion of the large individual differences which exist in the health, physique, 
intelligence, and emotional, social, moral, and pedagogical development of 
school children. Many factors are responsible for the variations which represent 
inferiorities and disabilities, e.g., the biological tendency toward variation, 
largely ineradicable, neglect, diseases, defects, and defective conditions in the 
ancestry and in the environment. Among the most important types of handi- 
capped children needing special treatment are the blind, semi-sighted, deaf, 
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■emi-deaf y anemic, crippled, feeble-minded, backward, delinquent, speech de- 
fective, and word-blind. These groups of maladjusted children create the 
most difficult problems which the schools and society have to face. The 
responsibility for the improvement or rehabilitation of these children devolves 
far more upon the schools than upon any other agency. How shall the schools 
discharge this responsibility? 

Not by ignoring the individual differences and treating the children as 
normal, as has been done from time immemorial, but by discovering, under- 
standing, and making adequate provisions for all the significant types of varia- 
tions, either by furnishing special aid in the regular program of studies or by 
supplying differentiated instruction and training in different kinds of special 
daases. In order adequately and economically to organize a system of special 
classes in Ohio it is necessary to carry out a state-wide program which shall 
include: (1) The establishment of various types of special classes to meet the 
needs of the handicapped children found in all sections of the state. (2) The 
manning of the classes by teachers especially trained for the type of specialized 
work in which they are engaged. Ohio has made special provisions for the 
training of teachers of handicapped children by establishing (in February, 
1920) a Bureau of Special Education under the administration of liCiami Uni- 
versity, which will be located in Dayton in June where the public schools will 
afford adequate clinical facilities, and a sufficient number of different types of 
special classes for observation and practice teaching. (3) The adequate exam- 
ination and certification of the pupils before assignment, by local and state 
examining bureaus. The state has already established the Bureau of Juvenile 
Beseareh, charged especially with the examination of delinquents committed to 
the guardianship of the department of public welfare, or any minor received 
by this department for observation, and the Bureau of Special Education, 
which aims to advise with public school authorities regarding the organization 
of special classes and to test and examine school children, while many public 
school systems and higher institutions of learning also support departments of 
tests and measurements. (4) The enactment of further legislation in the 
interest of handicapped school children. Ohio now grants exceedingly generous 
''state aid" for the support of classes for the blind, deaf, and crippled. We 
need a law, mandatory in character, providing for the establishment, under 
state subsidy, of special classes for the feeble-minded, for the delinquent, for 
the backward, and for the organization of work for the correction of speech 
disorders. 

Various facts, gathered from a study of the results of special class work 
in a large school system, were presented in proof of the statement that differ- 
entiated and corrective training for maladjusted children is eminently worth 
while from the standpoint of the social returns. 

J. E. W. Wallin 
Miami Univeriity 
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Mathodfl of CoUeg a Teaehing 

It is said and seldom gainsaid that college teaching is of poor quality. 
Yet it is certain that some college teachers are more successful instructors 
than others. From this it is but a step to the conclusion that the successful 
have something to teach the less successful and the inexperienced. If, in each 
institution of higher learning, some way could be found to capitalise the 
ability of the best teachers and to make their methods better understood 
throughout the institution, it is unquestionably true that the institution would 
better fulfill the purposes for which it was created. 

Yet whoever heard of conscious attempts in colleges and universities to 
improve instruction? Supervision is non-ezistant, and for one instructor to 
visit the classes of another is almost unheard of. Under these circumstances, 
the work of Dr. W. W> Charters at Carnegie Institute of Technology — a work 
which has for its purpose the improving of instruction in that institution — 
is worthy of attention. 

From a report which reached our hands some time ago, it appears that 
Dr. Charters conducted a seminar in Methods of College Teaching. The first 
work of this group of students appears to have been a sort of job analysis of 
college teaching. In the mimeographed report of the work of the seminar, 
eleven items are recognized in this job analysis — such items as learning to know 
MtudentM, apportioning time to material, methods of daily preparation, testing 
and grading, the assignments, etc. 

The plan was to select from the faculty of the institution a number of the 
most successful instructors and to find out from each of them what provisions 
they made in their teaching for the items which the job anal3rsis had revealed. 

The method by which the information was obtained from these successful 
instructors was in itself a matter of no small importance. It would have 
been easy to send each one of them a questionnaire, and this undoubtedly would 
have been the easiest method to adopt. Undoubtedly too, it would have yielded 
disappointing results. The method actually followed was to provide for a 
personal interview of each of the instructors who had been selected as having 
something to contribute in the way of successful methods of teaching. More- 
over, the interviewers were themselves trained, each being provided with a 
standard form and instructed in its use. 

The resulting report is worthy of a larger circulation than it has received. 
Many a teacher, even though he is already highly successful, would benefit by 
knowing the ways in which others who are undoubtedly successful accomplish 
their results. 

Incidentally one gathers from reading the report the impression that the 
college instructor as represented by these successful individuals, is surprisingly 
conscientious and painstaking. The careful planning of work, the time con- 
suming methods of recording and filing data, the elaborate preparation, the 
self -analysis, and the self-denial with which these men and women approach 
and pursue their task shows that least in these instances college teaching is both 
more exacting and more excellent than its undiscrimlnating critics have 
supposed. B. B. B. 
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Th« Place of Final Examinations 

The reforms in secondary education brought about during the last decade 
have shown a marked tendency towards more liberal practices and away from 
all formalism that smacked of academic pedantry. The results thus far are 
evidenced in broader curricula, enriched subject matter, and methods of in- 
struction that aim to give greater vitality to the courses of study. When it 
was recognized that the high school bore as important a relationship to the 
community as to the college or university and when the colleges granted most 
liberal terms for admission, the formal final examination passed out of exist- 
ence in many schools as a useless appendage. 

On the surface the final examinations in high school were valuable only 
so long as pupils were required to face the ordeal of entrance examinations for 
college. Since they gave no additional evidence of scholarship, they were of 
no assistance to the teacher in determining the passing grade; and they did 
undoubtedly subject some pupils to a terrible nervous strain. Besides they were 
costly in time and energy, and they could hardly be justified as an artificial 
stimulus to scholarship or a worthy rod to prod the indolent. So in many 
high schools final examinations were discontinued. 

Not all schools so acting, however, have been altogether pleased with the 
results of this liberalizing reform. Some have thought that there was a 
deterioration in scholarship, a let-down from serious purposes of study, and 
a loss in the tone of the school. Administrative problems have increased rather 
than diminished. A thorough study of the place of final examinations has in 
some cases resulted in a return to the earlier practice. 

Most of the arguments against final examinations are unanswerable. As 
applied to the worst type of examinations they are sufficient to discredit them 
entirely. But the important place of examinations in the learning process is 
usually ignored, and it is this psychological basis for examinations that estab- 
lishes their right to existence and furnishes the explanation for the school 
conditions resulting from their discontinuance. 

Doctor S. S. Colvin, after discussing at length the various laws of 
memory, says, ''In the elementary and secondary schools examinations, not as 
tests, but as incentives for keeping in mind the work that has been pursued 
over an extended period, should be emphasized more than they are at present. ' '* 
Doctor W. G. Bagley, writing in criticism of the project method, expresses the 
same psychological principal from a different angle: ''There is some indirect 
evidence that information gained primarily to solve an immediate problem is 
not so long retained or so easily recalled as is information that is mastered with 
the intent to make its mastery permanent. I have abundant experiences of my 
own that confirm this conclusion. ... In fact the validity of the principle 
of 'learning with intent to remember' has been fairly well established by ex- 
perimental evidence. . . . Psychologically, learning with the intent to master 
permanently comes very close to learning for its own sake. ' " 



^ Colyin, Stephen S. The leaminff process. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
panj, 1913. p. 176. 

'Bagley, William C. "Projectg and purposes in teaching and in learning," 
Teachers College Record, 22: 289-90, September, 1921. 
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The results of an inquiry into the practice of a number of large high schools 
are given herewith. The evidence rather favors the formal final examination. 
The sins of malpractice seem to be well known but without terror to the alert 
supervisor. 

From 48 high schools, 44 replies were received ; 25 of which indicated that 
final examinations were held, the remaining 19 indicating that they were not 
held. The schools that give final examinations report positively that in 28 of 
the 25 instances the system works in general to the satisfaction of teachers 
and patrons. The remaining three schools express doubt on this point, but 
none of the 25 schools is positive that the system is not working well. 

Examinations are prepared about equally often by teachers and by com-i 
mittees. Most commonly two teaching periods are devoted to the examination, 
and the results count from one-fifth to one- third toward the semester's rating. 
Far the greater part (17 out of 25) of the schools which use final examina- 
tions do not exempt from examinations students of superior ability. None of 
these schools conducts examinations unders the honor system. 

Among the arguments given for final examinations are the following: 
(1) they prepare for college examinations and for competitive examinations 
of all kinds; (2) they develop ability to meet crises, to summon the best that 
is in one; (3) they lead to wise review and better organization of subject 
matter; (4) they secure better application and concentration on the part of 
teachers; (5) they tend to hold pupils to the end of the year; (6) they tell 
teachers where the weak points are; (7) they afford an incentive for pupils 
to make up work lost during absence or neglect; (8) they give a working 
standard that changes only gradually from year to year and is independent of 
the personality of any one teacher. 

It is perhaps significant that the principals of the schools which do not 
give final examinations are not as certain of the success of their plan as are 
the principals of schools which have the examinations. Seventeen of the schools 
which do not give final examinations answered the question as to whether 
their system was working generally to the satisfaction of teachers and parents 
as follows: yes, 8; no, 3; doubtful, 3; principals personally preferring 
them, 3. 

From the schools which do not give final examinations the following were 
listed as the best arguments for their policy: (1) cramming is not encour- 
aged; (2) nervous strain is avoided; (3) the teacher can judge the ability 
of the student without the final examination; (4) such examinations constitute 
an unwise expenditure of time; and (5) they arc unfair as a sole basis for 
promotion. 

E. J. Eaton 
Prinoipal South High School, Toungatown, Ohio 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR MEASURING THE DISCIPLIN- 
ARY VALUES OF STUDIES^ 

Edward L. Thorndike 
Insiiiuit of Educatwndl Besearch, Teachers College, Columbia University 

The transfer of mental training and the disciplinary value of 
studies are topics which deserve much more investigation and 
experimentation than has been given to them. Almost all scien- 
tific workers in psychology and in education will agree with this 
statement and could produce many arguments in its support. 
These I shall not rehearse, but I may add one new argument, 
namely that the direct practical utilities and informational values 
of school studies, which we contrast with their disciplinary values, 
seem to operate with very rapidly diminishing returns. For ex- 
ample, to know the first thousand English words in importance 
is an enormous advance over knowing none, but with each suc- 
ceeding thousand the utility drops rapidly. Learning the eleventh 
thousand, say in Grade IX, doubtless adds much, but a man can 
be an excellent citizen, parent, friend, and worker without them. 
Words in the twenty-first thousand, learned say in college, will, 
with the exception of those concerned with the individual's spe- 
cialty, be seen or heard very, very rarely by those who have 
learned them. In algebra, certain abilities such as the ability to 
understand simple formulas or to read a graph expressing the 
relation of one variable to another, are very often useful in gen- 
eral reading and the study of the sciences, but, as with vocabu- 
lary, the utility decreases very rapidly as we extend algebraic 
knowledge. This seems true of many other studies, the curv^e of 
direct utility being of the general form of Figure 1. Hence even 



*The work reported in this article was aided by a grant from the Com- 
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FIGURE l.-r-GENERAI, FORM OF THE CURVE OF DIRECT UTIUTY 

a very small amount of transfer effect may equal in importance 
the direct utilities after a certain point in the latter. 

In order to facilitate investigations of the transfer effects or 
disciplinary values of algebra, we have sought to provide means 
of measuring them. ' It appeared that the study of algebra might 
be expected, in so far as it improved more general abilities at all, 
to improve the ability to think with symbols, to understand and 
apply generalizations, to discern and use relations, to select essen- 
tial facts or elements, and to organize facts for a purpose — in 
James' phrase to "think things together." The claims made by 
advocates of algebra as a form of training seem to fall under 
these heads ; and psychological deductions lead in the same direc- 
tion. Consequently we tried to find or construct instruments for 
measuring these abilities (which we may call symbolism, gen- 
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eralization, relating, selection, and organization) with algebraic 
data and with data remote from and unlike the numbers, letters, 
formulae, equations, problems, and curves of algebra. 

In the course of this work the question arose whether, by 
slight sacrifices in respect to their fitness to measure general 
intellectual improvement due to the study of algebra, these same 
instruments could not be made useful for measuring the general 
intellectual improvement due to the study of English grammar, 
or Greek, or Latin, or geometry, or arithmetic. 

This seemed to be the case, and the tests as they appear later 
in this article are offered as useful to measure the general im- 
provement in generalization, relating, selection, and organization 
produced in a pupil in Grades VII to XII by the study of gram- 
mar, languages, or mathematics/) A special instrument for meas- 
uring the training in symbolism due to algebra has been devised. 
It is of doubtful value for other studies and is not presented here. 
^Consideration was given to extending the tests to include 
ability in discriminating fine and subtle differences, in classifica- 
tion, in detecting and remedying errors in reasoning, and in select- 
ing and arranging facts for arguments and proofs. It seemed 
advisable however to delay this work until we knew whether the 
tests so far made proved themselves useful. 

£The tests are made up in two series, A and B. These are to 
be given to the experimental groups before and after whatever 
training is in question and, at similar dates, to the groups used 
as controls.J A practice series is also provided. It is to be given 
before both the 'early' and the *late' trials to make sure that the 
nature of each task is understood. Series A and B are, of course, 
too long to be printed in full here,^ but enough of the A series 
is presented to show the nature of the instrument. 

We have not been able as yet to carry on the experimentation 
necessary to determine the comparative difficulty of the A and 
B series, element by element. We hope to do this later, but may 

'They are printed as four eight-page booklets, 8^x11, and a practice 
booklet of eight pages. They will l^ supplied at cost by the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University ($18.00 per hundred 
sets, including keys for scoring). 
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not. As totals they are presumably very closely equal in diffi- 
culty, and a collection of all the elements of A having mathe- 
matical content will probably be very closely equal to a corre- 
sponding collection from B. The same holds good for a collec- 
tion of the elements having specially verbal content, and for a 
collection of the two pictorial tests and the analogies test. 
Knowledge of the difficulty of corresponding elements in the A 
and B halves is not essenti«il, since the comparison is between 
the gains of the group having the training in question and those 
of the control group lacking the training. 

It is of course the case that Part I does not measure ability 
in selecting essentials, unmixed with any other ability, that Part 
II does not measure ability with relations unmixed with any 
other ability, and similarly for Parts III and IV. On the con- 
trary each part measures a mixture of abilities. It seemed bet- 
ter, however, to use tests that are known to measure abilities of 
consequence, than to run the risk, in devising tests to isolate 
certain sorts of ability, of measuring something artificial and 
possibly unimportant. We do not even know that such isolation 
is possible. Moreover, the general effect of Latin, or arithmetic, 
or algebra upon the score in the aggregate of these tests is, in 
and of itself, well worth study, even if our arrangement of them 
in respect to the four abilities is entirely in error. Inspection of 
the samples shown below will provoke the query, "Is not this 
collection of tests substantially an examination of intelligence? 
Many of its elements are stock features in such examinations; 
and the others look as if they would be suitable there." 

This instrument is, in fact, a collection of tests all of which 
are known to be correlated with and indicative of intellect ; the 
chief differences between it and a random selection of tests of 
intellect is that it omits information tests, vocabulary tests, learn- 
ing tests (such as substitution tests), tests in which memory 
counts notably (such as the Army Alpha i, or Beta 5) and 
tests of the comprehension of fairly long paragraphs. That 
tests suitable for our purpose should also be indicative of intelli- 
gence is not surprising, since the five abilities in question are 
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among the most important, if indeed they are not actually the 
most important, of the group of abilities which we call intellect. 
An examination for general intelligence would be notably de- 
fective if it did not test them. Conversely an examination of 
the influence of linguistic and mathematical training upon more 
general abilities would be notably defective if it did not resemble ^ 
an intelligence examination in many respects. It would not be 
grossly imfair to measure their transfer effects by giving one 
of the standard forms of intelligence examination before and 
after the training in question and to a control group. It is, how- 
ever, obviously better to omit information tests, vocabulary tests, 
substitution tests, and tests involving memory ; it is also better 
to select the tests from the point of view of the alleged general 
training given than to use tests chosen for the correlation of their 
combined score with some criterion of intelligence. In addition 
we have tried to make the instrument better for its purpose than 
existing tests of general intelligence by providing in each part a 
test with mathematical content, one with verbal content, and one 
which is not specially mathematical or verbal in its content. 

PARTS I AND II.— SELECTIVE AND RATIONAL THINKING 

Test J. Twenty-one Arithmetical Problems 

"Find the answers to these problems. Write the answers on the 
dotted lines. Use the blank sheets to figure on." Nos. i, 4, 7, 10, 13, 
16, and 19 are: 

I. What is the cost of four tickets at 50 cents each? Answer 

4. How much will 24 lemons cost at 30 cents a dozen? Answer 

7. At 6 for 25c, what is the cost of 3 dozen? Answer 

10. What number minus 7 equals 23? Answer 

13. 4 percent of $600 equals 6 percent of what amount ? Answer 

16. A family spends $600 on rent, $3,000 on other ex- 
penses and saves $200. If they increase their 
total expenses to $4,200 and their savings in 

the same ratio, how much will they save? Answer 

19. Jofas are 4 for 25c. Kelas are 2j^c each. 

A Jofa costs as much as a Kela. 

Test 2, Sixteen Absurdities (Thorndike after Woodworth) 

"Write *imp' before each statement that could not possibly be true. 
Write *poss* before each statement that might possibly be true (even if 
it is not probable)." Nos. i, 4, 7, 10, 13, and 16 are: 
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I. Each singer shouted at the top of his voice, but the big fat 

man with the red necktie could be heard above all others. 
4. The poor wanderer, finding himself without means of light- 
ing his camp fire, made a fruitless search thru his equipment by the light 
of a single candle. 

7. Using a field glass, the captain now clearly perceived what 

he had previously surmised — a group of mounted men moving cautiously 
along the river bank on their hands and knees. 

10. By the light of a dim lantern, the farmer found the source 

of the nauseating odor. 

13. He stood on the dry grass watching the rain, which had 

been falling steadily for two days and nights. 

16. Starting half way between two posts, he walked slowly 

all around the field and each post that he met was shorter than any he 
previously had passed. 

Test J. Five-line arrangements 

1. Draw 6 triangles using only 5 lines. 
All the triangles in your drawing may be 
counted to make up the six. For example, 
in the upper drawing there are three tri- 
angles: ABC, ACD and ABD. In the 
lower drawing there are six rectangles, 
ABGH, BCFG, CDEF, ACFH, BDEG, 
and ADEH. 

2. Draw 5 squares using only 6 lines. 

3. Draw a hexagon, 2 squares, and 4 triangles, using only 9 lines. 
(Hexagon means a 6-sided figure.) 

4. Draw a square surrounded by 4 triangles, using only 6 lines. 

5. Draw 10 triangles, 2 squares and a hexagon, using only 1 1 lines. 

Test 4. Thirty-five Wylie opposites 

"Look at each of the words in the list below. Then write a word 
after each one which means just the opposite and which also begins 
with the letter h. If you come to any word which you cannot do, then 
go on to the next one. These three samples are given as they should be :" 

girl — boy 
covered — bare 
upset — balance 

Numbers i, 6, 11, 16, 21, ^^ and 31 arei^ 

I. good 6. white 11. straight 16. loose 

21. cultured 26. exhume 31. spiritual 




' This particular set may be replaced by another, but the nature of the task 
and its general difficulty will be the same. 
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Test 5. Twenty number-series completions 
(Thcmdike After Bogers) 

"In the lines below, each number is gotten in a certain way from 
the numbers coming before it. Study out what this way is in each line, 
and then write in the space left for it the number that should come next. 
The first two lines are already filled in as they should be." 

Samples: ^' 4' ^' ^' ^^' ...12... 
II, 12, 14, 15, 17, ...18... 

Lines i, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, and 19 are: 

5, 10, 15, 20, 

103, 95, 87> 79f 

5J4, 7f ^Ytf 10, 

21%, 21%, 21%, 21%, 

10, 12, I2J4, I4J4, 15, 17, 

i%6. 1%. i%6. 1%, 

7, 9, 10, II, 13, 14, 15, 17, 

Test 6. Geometrical relations (Thomdike) 
(Two sets of ten each) 

"In lines i to 10 draw a fourth figure in each line such that the 

fourth figure is to the third as the second is to the first, as shown in 

lines A and B." 








000 



VA 




ADO 
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Test 7. Thirty-two verbal analogies or relations 
(Thomdike, selection cmd extension from Briggs) 

"Write on the dotted line a word which fits the third word in the 
same way that the second word fits the first word. The samples show 
what you arc to do." 

{long longer bad worse 

push pushed run ran 

boy boys ox oxen 

Nos. I, 6, II, 16, 21, 26, and 31 are: 



I. 


child 


child's 


Poll and 


6. 


cook 


cook's 


Bums 


II. 


wings 


wing 


they 


16. 


driver's 


drivers' 


my 


21. 


stones 


stone 


strata 


26. 


prepare 


preparation 


flee 



31. fit fitness young 

Test 8, Forty analogies or mixed relations 
(Thomdike, after Army Alpha, after Woodworth-WelU) 

"In each of the lines below, the first two words have a certain rela- 
tion. Notice that relation and draw a line under the one word in the 
parenthesis which has that particular relation to the third word. Begin 
with No. I and mark as many sets as you can." 

!sky — ^blue: grass (grow, green, cut, dead) 
fish — swims: man (boy, woman, walks, girl) 
day — night: white (red, black, clear, pure) 

Nos. I, 10, 20, 30, and 40 are: 

I. eat — bread: drink (water, drunk, chew, swallow) 

10. tiger — wild: cat (dog, mouse, tame, pig) 

20. poison — death: food (eat, bird, life, bad) 

30. birth — death: planting (harvest, com, spring, wheat) 

40. advice — command: persuasion (help, aid, urging, compulsion) 

PARTS III AND IV.—GENERAUZATION AND ORGANIZATION 
Test J. One half of the Pressey moral judgment test 

(12 lines). "In each line cross out the word that does not belong. 

Lines i, 4, 7, and 10 are: 

I. borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging. 

4. stinginess, carefulness, generosity, charity, economy. 

7. stupidity, dullness, foolishness, dishonesty, ignorance. 
10. meekness, vanity, self-confidence, self-esteem, self-respect. 



tt 
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Test 2, Twenty selections, each of a member of a class defined by three 

samples (Thomdike, after Otis) 

"Look at the words in line i. Find the way in which the things 
named by the first three are alike, — ^the quality or feature which they 
have in common. Then look at the other four words on line i, and draw 
a line under the name of the thing that is most like all the first three, — 
which has some quality or feature which the first three all have. Do the 
same for lines 2, 3, 4, 5, etc." 

Lines i, 5, lo, 15, and 20 are: 

I. fat grease butter melt lard burn fry 

5. clam scallop limpet shell beach salt oyster 

10. sapphire amethyst ruby ring sparkle topaz costly 

15. football baseball golf chess tennis whist bat 

20, north south east compass wind turn up 

Test J. Ten selections of a member of a class as in Test 2, but 
with pictures (Thomdike, after Otis) 

Lines i, 4, and 7 are : 



'-L<6 




■^<93V 









ffli3 




O0 





Test 4. Twelve selections of a member of a class as in Tests 2 and j, 

but with numbers (Thomdike, after Otis) 



Lines i, 4, 7, 10, and 12 are: 



21 


49 


700 


800 


63 


12 


% 


"/lO 


1.5 


% 


2^2 


3.0 


25 

7 
27 


64 

26 

"S 


lOOOO 

63 

1000 


1000 
121 

270 


9 
122 

1250 


640 

123 

64 



94 

4 

2% 
64025 
124 

lOOOO 
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Test 5. Trabue completions J and L (or K and M) 

"Supply the missing words to make each sentence true and sensible. 
Write only one word in each blank space." 

Lines i, 5, 10, and 15 are: 

I. The boy will his hand if plays with fire. 

5. The poor little has nothing to ; he is hungry. 

10. To many things ever finishing any of them a 

habit. 

15. It is that a full-grown man should a ghost he 

is 

Test 6. Cutting a surface so as to produce given surfaces 
(Thorndike, after Army Beta Test 7) 

"Think how you would cut the triangle so as to make the pieces 
shown in i. Draw a line or lines to show how you would cut it. Do 
the same for the triangles in 2, 3, 4, 5, etc." 

The test Beta 7 is so well known that we do not reproduce samples of 
the surfaces and parts here. 

Test 7. Rearranging data to form a true equation, 
(Thorndike) Twenty equations 

"Write the numbers and signs in each line in the proper order, so 
that they make a true equation as shown in the three sample lines. Use 
the loose sheets of paper to figure on if you need to." 

Sample (336 = + 3 + 3 = 6 

Ssi4 7 8 20 = + X 7X4 = 20 + 8 

(2337 i8 = + -X() 7 + 2=i8-(3X3) 

Lines i, 5, 10, 15, and 20 are: 

3 3 4 10 = + — 

3 3 8 48 = + -^ 
134412= + — X() 
1333321= + — X-T-() 

2 2J4 345= + XX() 

These tests can be given (a) with so short a time limit for 
each that very few pupils will finish, or (b) with so generous a 
time limit that very few pupils will fail to do all of which they 
are capable, or (c) with the requirement to finish all of each 
test, the time being recorded for each pupil. The tests are made 
up in booklets for convenient use by method a. If method b or 
c is used they should be cut up and used separately. 

Convenient times for method a are stated below. These 
permit the completion of the examination in two periods of 45 
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minutes plus a practice period of 20 minutes. Any investigator 
may, however, alter these at his discretion. 

Suggested Time Schedule for Method a 

Parts I and IL — Selective and Relational Thinking 

Minutes 

1. Arithmetical problems 10 

2. Absurdities 4 

3. Line arrangements 4 

4. Opposites 5 

5. Number series completions 4 

6. Geometrical relations 4 

7. Mixed verbal relations 4 

8. Mixed relations (Wood worth-Wells type) 4 

Total 39 

Parts III and IV, — Generalization and Organization 

Minutes 

1. Pressey moral judgment 2 

2. Otis similarities test, words 3 

3. Otis similarities test, pictures 3 

4. Otis similarities test, numbers 3 

5. Trabue completions 10 

6. Cutting up surfaces 3 

7. Disarranged equations 12 

Total 36 

A Practice Form for fore-exercise is provided. It is sug- 
gested that the Practice Form be given as follows: Tests A to 
F inclusive, i minute 30 seconds each ; Tests G and H, one minute 
each ; and Tests I to N, i minute 30 seconds each. 

At the end any pupil who did not understand the nature of 
any task may be given a retrial or special explanations if desired. 
It is intended that in the regular tests only a few seconds should 
be spent per test in reading and considering the instructions. 
However, with pupils in Grades IX to XII, for whom this in- 
strument is especially designed, the use of the Practice Form 
will almost always be adequate to ensure this. 



THE COLLECTING OF UNRECORDED SPECIFICS 

W. W. Charters 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

In an article appearing in Educational Administration and 
Supervision, May, 1918, the writer advocated a method of col- 
lecting specific methods of instruction. To this the interested 
student may refer for the setting of this paper, while the atten- 
tion of the reader is directed to the technique by which the col- 
lecting of unrecorded specifics is accomplished. 

It is obvious that there is a great mass of specifics which, 
though used by expert teachers with excellent results, are found 
neither in print nor in any other form available for the teacher. 
That this material is immensely more voluminous than the re- 
corded specifics is clear only to those who have attempted to 
make the collection. I hazard the estimate that for one recorded 
specific in meeting any situation there are five which have not 
appeared either in print or in writing. Used by the teacher as a 
part of the secrets of her equipment they have not been called 
for by others except in oral conversation, and, in the absence of 
a call, the teacher herself has not written them down nor, fre- 
quently, is she able to write them. That they are valuable is 
evident to those who collect; that they have not been collected 
is inexplicable. 

In the collection of unrecorded specifics there are six steps; 
a difficulty or duty analysis, the turning of this into questions, 
the training of interviewers, the interview, the report, and the 
compilation of reports. For the information of the craft I shall 
describe in some detail the difficulties and methods involved in 
collecting information concerning the arts of college teaching, 
retail selling, handling salespeople, teaching ideals, Sunday School 
teaching, and superintending Sunday Schools. The description 
will be informal and somewhat in narrative form, because the 
development of the methods in our laboratories is recent and time 
sufficient for systematic retrospect has not yet elapsed. The 
steps will be discussed serially. 

280 
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The D1FF1CUI.TY Anai^ysis 

Obviously we may attack the problem of collecting specifics 
in three ways. We may list the principles underlying the methods 
of an act and collect illustrations of the applications of these 
principles to specific situations. We may temporarily ignore the 
principles and make a list of the duties or activities involved in 
the performance of the task and collect specific methods of per- 
formance. Or, we may merely collect the difficulties with which 
the worker is confronted in performing the activities. For m- 
stance, we may list the principles of teaching and collect methods 
of applying them to specific situations; we may make a job 
analysis of teaching and collect specifics for performing each 
duty, or activity; or we may make a difficulty analysis, list those 
duties with which the teacher has found difficulty, and collect 
specific methods of performance. 

Lack of time does not permit any consideration of the rela- 
tive merits of these three plans but for sufficient reasons we have 
begun all our studies with a difficulty analysis. This may be a 
very simple one. For example, the collector may make a list of 
the difficulties which he happens to remember, as was done by a 
group of college instructors who, in a seminar on college teach- 
ing, made a partial list of their duties and checked those with 
which they had difficulty. By such means a composite list of 
fourteen duties was obtained, which included such subjects as 
interesting students, grading papers, grading students, learning 
their names, making them work, teaching them to think, appor- 
tioning materials so as to have neither too much nor too little at 
the end of the hour and the semester, and so forth. Clearly the 
fourteen points do not constitute a complete difficulty analysis, 
although they were sufficient for treatment at one time. 

A somewhat more complete analysis was attempted in retail 
selling. Salespeople were interviewed to discover their diffi- 
culties, but being neither introspective nor reflective, the bucket 
was drawn empty from the well. They did not know what 
their difficulties were. The executives of department stores were 
appealed to with no better results. So, consequently, a member 
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of the Staff, expert in selling, was delegated to secure an analysis 
by observation. For three months she spent two hours daily in 
the stores watching salespeople and listing the difficulties which 
she observed. By this method of observation some sixty diffi- 
culties were obtained, which became the basis for collection. 

A still more careful analysis was made of Sunday School 
teaching. The collector in charge first listed all the difficulties 
of which she could think, she interviewed friends and added to 
the list, she visited Sunday Schools and observed the teaching, 
teachers were interviewed, and state and county executives were 
questioned. Finally a written request was made for difficulties 
from fifty members of the Committee on Education of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. One very interesting tech- 
nical result was obtained. It was discovered that in every inter- 
view and letter up to a total of thirty, new difficulties were found 
among the list, but after thirty, no new ones appeared. We 
therefore felt that in so far as our informants were concerned 
we had completed the job. Whether a more expert group would 
have added additional difficulties is another question. From all 
these sources sixty-seven difficulties were secured. 

In a fourth case inferiors were appealed to for a difficulty 
analysis. This was in connection with the difficulties encountered 
in handling salespeople. When the expert salespeople were being 
questioned concerning their methods of handling selling diffi- 
culties they were asked to state the difference between a good 
head of a department and a poor one. The resulting replies re- 
vealed the difficulties encountered by heads of departments in 
handling salespeople from the salesperson's point of view. They 
reported that the poor head could not be firm without being 
grouchy, nor kind without being easy, that he was partial, did 
not know his people's names, reprimanded in public, and so forth. 
To these were added the opinions of superior executives who 
were asked the same question. At a later date the question was 
repeated with some heads of departments themselves. From all 
these sources thirty difficulties in handling salespeople were 
obtained. 
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It will be observed from the foregoing descriptions that a 
difficulty analysis of any completeness requires considerable time 
and patience. As a matter of fact, the retail selling analysis 
required two hours a day for three months and that of the Sun- 
day School teacher took the full time of one person for six weeks, 
although at the same time the major portion of the analysis of 
the Sunday School superintendent's job was carried on. 

The methods used were those of introspection ; interview of 
the worker on the job, his inferiors, and his superiors ; and the 
method of observation. In no case did the analyst use the useful 
but cumbersome method of learning the job himself. 

TRANSI.ATING DlFFlCUWlES InTO QUESTIONS 

Since the specifics for handling difficulties are to be obtained 
by interviews it is necessary to throw them into the form of 
questions. This presents a number of difficulties, a few of which 
may be mentioned. The questions must be so phrased as to pull 
the answer. Two or three illustrations will make this clear. 
One fault of a poor department head is that, in the store vernacu- 
lar, "he bawls you out before people." If we ask "How do you 
keep from 'bawling out' your salespeople before customers ?" we 
shall not get as good material as if we ask, "When you have occa- 
sion to reprimand, how do you manage to make the point you 
desire and at the same time avoid resentment and bitterness?" 
This question will open up the whole problem of reprimanding 
and give much better results. Another fault of the weak depart- 
ment head is that "he does not show appreciation of the work of 
those who try." Here the question finally decided upon took 
this form. "What are your methods of showing appreciation of 
the efforts of your salespeople? (a) How do you do this with- 
out encouraging egotism?" This sub-question concerning 
egotism was added to spike the guns of some of the "hard-boiled" 
heads who maintain that if you praise a salesperson "he will strike 
you for a raise." 

A second difficulty is that of making the shades of meaning 
too fine. Questions must not be pitched above the level of the 
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discrimination of interviewers and their subjects. For instance, 
these two questions are too much alike to produce good 
results: "How do you show your people that you stand for 
their best interests in salary and growth?" and "How do you 
show salespeople that you are personally interested in them?" 
To the framers of the questions there was a distinction between 
personal interest and interest in merely salary and growth; but 
our subjects could not see any and the answers were duplicates. 
The question "How do you determine when you strike the happy 
medium between too much sternness and too much familiarity?" 
was important, but it drew only one answer from thirty inform- 
ants though the reports covered a total of fifteen typewritten 
pages. The question might have produced better results if it had 
been phrased as follows : "What are the signs by which you know 
that you have struck the happy medium between too much stern- 
ness and too much familiarity ?" 

Since the object of the interviews is to obtain methods, the 
word "How" or a synonym must be used in every one. In thirty 
questions on handling salespeople, seventeen use the word How. 

The correct framing of the questions is so important that we 
always prepare tentative forms and write them on the board to 
discuss with the interviewers. The questions are torn to pieces, 
each man defends his modifications, and a second tentative form 
is decided upon. They are then tried out in interviews and the 
replies are brought back and read before the final form is decided 
upon. It is criminal for an interviewer to spend three hours on 
an interview and report, if the questions are not efficient. 

We have not found it advisable in general to frame such 
complicated general questions that subordinate questions need 
to be added to bring out the complete answer. It is a much 
better practice to break such a question up into a number of 
separate questions. Extreme care, then, must be taken to frame 
the questions having the maximum drawing power. 

Training the Interviewers 

To interview properly is a task of some difficulty. An inter- 
view may run in the following fashion. The interviewer asks 
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his question. The subject says, "Well, I don't know how I do 
that, but — " and at once commences to talk. His mind is open 
to all sorts of reminiscences and he talks on. The interviewer 
must catch the methods, for somewhere the informant, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is telling how he performs the opera- 
tion and this must be recognized by the interviewer and rapidly 
recorded in the picturesque language of the subject. As the 
interviewer listens he sometimes sees that the subject is talking 
about experiences which do not bear on the question asked. He 
then has to bring him back to the point with unlacerated feelings. 
Perhaps he can be brought back ; possibly it cannot be done. 

This situation demands several qualities in the interviewer. 
He must be logically minded ; if he rambles himself he will not 
try to keep the informant to the point. He must be rather facile 
in directing conversation so as to bring the informant back to 
the point by breaking in with a question in the least objectionable 
way. He must have polite persistence in digging in with his ques- 
tions until he has extracted all that he can get. Yet at the same 
time he must be quick to recognize the point at which he has 
drained the pitcher. On the mechanical side he should have no 
inhibitions against writing full reports of what has been said; 
for in our experience we find that more than half our amateur 
interviewers write such meagre reports that they are useless. 
Even after training, out of a group of eleven interviewers who 
did considerable reporting only four were excellent, four did 
fairly well and three were impossible. The good interviewer, 
then, is one who is logical in his thinking, facile in directing con- 
versation, persistent in digging in, and detailed in his writing. 

Our methods of training the interviewers are as follows. We 
first have them help frame and criticize the questions. The pur- 
pose of this is to help them to see the function and implications 
of the questions and to realize that the wording of questions is 
a subject of importance. They learn that they can vary the 
question or re-word it on the spot, and thus better draw out what 
they want. Before the training is completed we have them write 
up their own answers for, of course, an interviewer to be efficient 
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needs to know something about the methods, although there is 
danger in knowing too much. These are written in the form de- 
cided upon and are brought to conference and read. As they are 
read we invariably find that the interviewer supplements what he 
has written with additional oral remarks. But this is jocularly 
and firmly prohibited. Interviewers must write everything on 
paper that they think should be included because the compiler 
has only the written accounts from which to compile the reports. 
This is a very important point; everything to be said must be 
written. As an interviewer reads a report in conference this 
question is re-iterated by the compiler to the listeners : "Is this 
reported in sufficient detail for you to follow it ?" Usually it is 
not and suggestions are made concerning points at which elabora- 
tion is necessary. This conference is usually an extended one and 
at its close the interviewers are asked to revise their reports for 
the next conference. Usually those who have it in them to inter- 
view reveal themselves in the revised reports. Then they are sent 
out to make the first interview with the selected subjects. The 
first set of these reports is gone over thoroughly in conference 
in much the same way, as the preliminary reports. Those people 
who are selected for interviewing are given no further prelimi- 
nary training; the others are discarded. In training the inter- 
viewers, then, a careful weeding-out process is necessary and 
careful training in the technique is given. 

The Interview 

The subjects for the interview are selected because of expert 
ability. The college instructors who have the best reputations 
as teachers, the most expert salespeople, the best handlers of men, 
are located. The methods of selection may vary, but usually we 
have been compelled to take the opinion of higher executives, who, 
during long contacts with their subordinates, have come to have 
a fairly accurate knowledge of the best members of the force. 
More accurate methods of selection can, of course, be used, 
although we have not employed them. 
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When the subject has been selected, he is advised by some 
one whom he knows that he will be asked to describe his methods, 
and a set of the questions are given or sent to him. To secure 
a sympathetic response it is necessary to make the contact quite 
personal. I may write to a college professor, telling him that 
I am training young college instructors, and I want to find out 
how he, with his excellent reputation as a teacher in the college, 
handles some problems that are bothering these beginners. The 
president of a firm may gather his selected salespeople together 
and give them a talk to the effect that, since times are harder, 
it is necessary for methods of selling to be improved. He points 
out that even though the salespeople present are excellent sales- 
men their success is dependent upon the ability of the whole 
selling force. If customers obtain poor service from incompetent 
salespeople, they will not return to the store, and the experts will 
never have a chance to sell to them. They are told that all they • 
have to do is to read the questions over before the interview, 
think about them, and then talk to a young woman. Particularly 
is it impressed upon them that all they have to do is to talk. In 
any case the idea must be clearly explained to them and their 
enthusiasm for the project must be enlisted. 

It is always advisable to warn the subject beforehand and 
give him the questions for study. This is important because, 
even though not one in five study them, the subject has a much 
better mental set than if the questions come without warning. 

It is entirely satisfactory to ask the question directly, as *'How 
can you be kind without being easy?" or "How do you make 
your students work ?" The first response is likely to be negative 
or non-committal, as "I can't tell you how I do it," or "I have 
never thought about that," or, "It just comes naturally to me." 
Then the interviewer should usually say nothing and wait; the 
subject then feels that he has to say something and so begins to 
talk. As he talks he tells what he does. He may use incidents 
or give rules or state his own opinions. But the important thing 
is to get him to talk freely. 
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Three rules may be used in directing this catch-as-catch-can 
conversation. First, ask the question "How do you do that ?" at 
every opportunity. The interviewer wants methods. So when 
the subject says "I do so and so," the interviewer immediately 
rejoins "Just how do you do that?" The subject will not descend 
to details unless he is forced to do so, probably because he feels 
that, since the method is clear to him, it is self-evident to every 
body; nor does he yield details easily, because often he may never 
have attempted to analyze his methods before. Constant repeti- 
tion of the query Hozv is absolutely essential. 

Another important request is "Give me an illustration of 
that." Often the method is revealed more easily by a story than 
by a tabular exposition. Whether this is the case or not, the 
illustrations make good reading in the final compilation. 

Interviewers must also cultivate the habit of recording what 
the subject says in the words of the subject. He should take no 
liberties with the terminology, particularly where the expression 
is vivid or apt. It is, of course, impossible to quote the subject 
verbatim, but striking phrases and clever terms must be retained. 
An excellent interviewer is one whose reports have each an indi- 
vidual style which mirrors the individuality of the subject. 
Deletion may safely be left to the compiler. 

The interviewer must make the subject return to the point 
when he is wandering far afield. No specific rules can be laid 
down for this; but no offence is given if the interviewer is tact- 
ful, kind, and interested. Such phrases as "I was quite interested 
in what you said a moment ago about so and so," or "You were 
about to tell me," etc. A firm but tactful interviewer can com- 
plete the conference in much less time than a self-conscious and 
timid interviewer. But it is much better to err on the side of 
tolerance than of brusqueness. If both parties are having a good 
time no offence will be given when the interviewer guides the 
subject back to the point. The more fun and friendliness one 
can get into the interview the better. 

While the conversation is going on the interviewer gives no 
offence by writing steadily. He has his note book handy and at 
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an early point in the interview he may say, "Wait — I want to get 
that down." This naturally pleases the subject, who continues 
to talk with more animation, because of the evident importance 
of what he is saying. I have had a subject try to help me by 
attempting to re-state his own vivid account in the platitudinous 
epigrammatic form he had read in books on salesmanship. 

The interviewer must not be encumbered by too many sub- 
ordinate questions worked out in advance. If he is to get in- 
formation upon specific minor points he may do so. But the 
success of an interview lies in the persistence of the interviewer 
in boring in with questions to get methods and in the informality 
of the conversation. If he has a stereotyped method of attack 
and does not follow the current of the conversation, the subject 
will not talk freely. 

The interest of the subject, when proper contacts have been 
made, can always be counted upon, so far as our experience 
goes. We feared that the salespeople would look upon their 
methods as trade secrets by which they had achieved success and 
would not wish to reveal them. But on no occasion has any sub- 
ject been unwilling to talk freely in our interviews, although we 
have interviewed over five hundred persons this year. Some- 
times if the interviewer arrived at a very busy moment the sub- 
ject may have been hurried, but was never discourteous. The 
reason is that all men love to be questioned by an interested 
listener about the things which they know best. 

Certain limits as to time and the number of questions have 
been observed. Though our longest interview was five hours, 
at the end of which time the subject, a college professor, was still 
going strong and the interviewer, a young instructor, was a 
physical wreck — ^the average length of interview with the pro- 
fessors was an hour and a half. With the salespeople the inter- 
views last for an average of forty-five minutes. The length 
must be pitched to the interest and endurance of the subject. If 
it is too long the last questions will be hurriedly answered. In- 
deed, we have found it advisable to have the interviewers change 
the order of the questions to obviate this difficulty. Likewise, 
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we have had to caution them to speed up the interview upon the 
early questions in order to leave sufficient time for discussion of 
the later ones. 

When more than seven questions are included in an inter- 
view there must be a good reason for the extra number. Occa- 
sionally more have been asked by us but careful inquiry from 
the interviewers has led us to place seven as a reasonable number 
for one interview. 

We have demonstrated to our own satisfaction that the inter- 
view is superior to the written questionnaire. On one occasion 
we had sixty subjects write answers to seven questions and later 
we interviewed them. The written replies brought us fifteen 
methods of handling the seven questions. The interviews, how- 
ever, extracted eleven methods in answer to one question and 
forty-seven for the seven questions. 

The explanation of this lies in two facts. First, subjects as a 
rule do not write as freely as they talk, and will not willingly 
write anything more than the minimum. In the second place, 
they write their philosophy of life or some other vague gener- 
alities and will not get down to specific details. When they talk 
to an interviewer he can bore into the realm of their rich ex- 
perience by asking "How?" and "For instance — "; but when 
they write there is no recourse. Their statements cannot be 
easily supplemented. 

On two occasions recently we have had recourse to written 
reports. In one case two hundred teachers of Pittsburgh were 
asked to state how they taught courtesy. To obtain details they 
were asked to write at least five hundred words, and this device 
gave that volume which is conducive to the statement of detail. In 
this case it was impossible to interview any large numbers, and 
the results were valuable but the labor for the compiler was 
huge. Not over thirty percent of the material was to the point, 
and I am of the opinion that if we had had five interviews with 
subjects in each grade, or a total of forty, we would have obtained 
better results. On the other occasion we divided sixty-seven 
questions concerning the difficulties of Sunday School teaching 
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among twelve hundred picked Sunday School teachers in the 
northern states with the purpose of having each answered by 
one hundred and twenty teachers. In this case we took elaborate 
care to simplify the work and particularly in the directions gave 
an example of how to answer one question incorrectly as well 
as correctly. This device proved to be very useful and the results 
were unusually good for the written questionnaire. It may be 
stated parenthetically, however, that in asking 120 teachers to 
answer each question we hoped to obtain thirty answers. In 
other words we hoped to obtain returns from twenty-five percent 
and as a matter of record we received twenty percent. 

This leads to the question of the minimum number of sub- 
jects to interview on any question. Upon this we have definite 
figures. Our maximum number of interviews on any question 
is 117, excluding the two written questionnaires. Our minimum 
number was thirty. In the handling of salespeople we averaged 
77 on each question. This study consisted of twenty-three ques- 
tions and the total number of specifics obtained was 136. Of 
these 136, ninety-seven percent were obtained in the first thirty 
answers to each question. 

The only advantages that accrue from more than thirty inter- 
views are the addition of this small percentage of specifics and 
the variety of expression and illustration which may often add 
force to the compilation, especially when it is directed to a semi- 
popular audience. We have ceased trying to obtain more than 
fifty reports on a question and are reasonably well satisfied if 
we obtain thirty. 

The Report 

As soon as the interviewer has completed his interview, or 
not later than the same evening, the interviewer is expected to 
write up his report before the details have evaporated. It takes 
about as long to write the report as to hold the interview. So 
in the assignment of interviews we have adopted the plan of 
allowing about three hours for each interview and report, which 
is a minimum, after considering the amount of time spent in 
arranging and waiting for the interview. It has already been 
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Stated that the report must contain sufficient details to be used 
by another person. All irrelevant material must be excluded. 
Preferably the specifics given should be numbered, both for ease 
of compilation and for clarity of description; but this cannot 
always be rigidly adhered to without the loss of the vividness of 
a subject's description. 

On the mechanical side the observance of a number of details 
helps in the final compilation. We have followed the plan of 
writing the reports on paper of imiform size. 

Certain facts are useful to the compiler. The interpretation 
of the report may be clarified by knowing who gave it and the 
angle from which it was given. The interviewer's name serves as 
a check ; and the time consumed is useful for time studies. A code 
number is placed on the report for each question and refers us to 
the first page. Each question is answered upon one or more sep- 
arate sheets of paper so that they can be distributed later. The 
sheets for one interview are clipped together and handed in. 

It is important with amateur interviewers for the compiler to 
read the reports to them as they come in so that he can train them 
to improve upon their interviews or reports. To demonstrate to 
an interviewer that his report reveals little or nothing of method 
is salutary. He may defend himself by saying that he could get 
nothing from the subject ; and although this is occasionally true, 
he is placed upon the defensive and is in proper condition to ac- 
cept coaching from the compiler. Some of the interviewers soon 
need no checking and others have to be dismissed. 

The Com miction 

When the required number of reports have been obtained 
they are naturally separated and the thirty or forty answers to 
each question are brought together. I have found the following 
method of compiling the least burdensome. 

I place the reports on one question before me and as I read 
I notice each specific. For instance, in the seventy-seven reports 
upon the question, "How do you secure the confidence of your 
salespeople?" I find the following methods: 
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I. Raise salaries as soon as deserved 

II. Give opportunity for a fair hearing 

III. Keep promises 

IV. Assist them to better themselves 
V. Treat them with respect 

VI. Give praise fully when it is deserved 

These were obtained by reading the reports. When the first 
report was read Numbers I and II were found and jotted down 
on a finding list; in the second report Numbers I and III were 
found ; and Number III was added to the other two on the find- 
ing list. In each report the Roman number which stands for the 
classification is placed in the left hand marginal space and lines 
drawn to indicate where it begins and ends. All irrelevant ma- 
terial is crossed out. A stenographer then takes the reports and 
copies all the statements with the Roman numeral attached, in 
a running account without regard to order. These are then cut 
and collected so that when the report comes to the compiler's 
desk he has all the methods reported in answer to the major 
question classified and arranged. 

From this point on the organization of the material is deter- 
mined by the form of the final material which the compiler 
desires. It becomes his business to provide the connective tissue 
and throw it into final form. The interesting problems of or- 
ganization and interpretation of arrangement around central prin- 
ciples in syllabus or expository form cannot be discussed here. 

In conclusion, a few qualifying remarks should be made 
about the method. In the first place, specifics so collected are 
not evaluated. Some may be good and some bad. It may be 
said, however, that when experts only are interviewed the prob- 
ability of usefulness is high, and in any case the methods are 
offered as a variety of suggestions rather than as a collection of 
scientifically evaluated methods. Moreover, I know of no basis 
of equal value for a long campaign of evaluation. Nothing is 
more favorable for such a purpose than this varied and volumi- 
nous body of specifics, which may be tried out under controlled 
conditions and given their proper value. Such methods do not 
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supersede scientifically evaluated methods, but they fill a gap 
in which there are no recorded methods. 

Neither can we assert that these reports minutely describe 
actual practice. One subject phrased it excellently when he asked, 
"Do you want to know what I do or what I ought to do ?" But 
if a body of experts will tell us what they ought to do, their wis- 
dom is more suggestive than is a description of what they actually 
do when they are tired or hurried. Their best judgment about 
the best thing to do is very close to maximum excellence. 

If so much time had not already been consumed I should be 
glad to discuss other limitations of the method and the results, 
because many of them are quite apparent to me; but my main 
purpose has been to describe this method in some detail. 

On the positive side it is entirely clear to me that trained inter- 
viewers can be utilized today in any fairly large school system 
to collect from the teachers a more voluminous, a more sug- 
gestive, and a more practical body of specifics used in the control 
of any difficulty than is found in print, and with the exception 
of recorded methods which have been scientifically derived and 
evaluated, they are likely to be superior. Any such school sys- 
tem has enough methods going to waste, so far as their general 
use is concerned, to provide the teaching force with all the 
methods needed to run the schools with maximum efficiency. 

The method need not be confined in the schools to the col- 
lecting of specifics for teaching difficulties. Job analyses of the 
supervisors' duties, as well as of those of the principal, the city 
superintendent, the county superintendent, the vocational adviser, 
and the janitor can be made, and by widening the scope of 
the survey equally valuable masses of specifics can be collected 
and compiled. But the interviewers must be trained, the task 
must be seriously and skillfully performed, and the necessary 
patience and assistance assured. 



THE RELATIVE PROGRESS OP VII-B GROUPS 
SECTIONED ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 

W. W. Theisen 
Director, DMsian of Beference and Beseareh, Cleveland 

This report gives some achievements of different VII-B abil- 
ity groups in the Cleveland schools. These pupils had been given 
the Illinois intelligence test as VI-A's early in January, 1920. 
The results were utilized by the junior high school principals in 
arranging them into VII-B groups of different ability as they 
entered the junior high school on January 31st. In some cases 
weight was given to previous school records. Administrative 
necessities entered to some extent. 

In presenting the results, we are not unmindful of the fact 
that success in school work depends not only upon intelligence but 
upon several other factors, among them being general maturity, 
previous scholarship, effort, home environment, attendance and 
health, the quality of teaching, and the course of study. Natur- 
ally, a pupil who is highly favored in each of these respects will 
advance more rapidly than one who is unfortunate in each. 

At the end of the semester in June, an effort was made to 
determine some of the achievements of the different sections in 
each school. The pupils were tested with the Stone Reasoning 
test in arithmetic ; the Monroe Reading Test, Form II ; and the 
Charters Language Test. Statements of the quality of work done 
by the different sections were obtained from the teachers. 

Standard Tjsst Results 

After the results of the tests had been tabulated by classes, 
the records were arranged according to the class intelligence 
score. All classes with an intelligence score of 82 and up 
were placed in Group I, between 72 and 82 in Group II, between 
67 and 72 in Group III, between 62 and 67 in Group IV, between 
52 and 62 in Group V, and below 52 in Group VI. The number 
of classes in the different groups ranged from nine to fifteen. 
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The score made by the median class in each test and in each 
group was next determined. This record appears in Table I. In 
arithmetic, the median class in the lowest intelligence group 

TABLie I. — MEDIAN CI.ASS SCORES BY INTEI.UGENCE GROUPS 



TiJ.TNOIS 

Inteli/- 

lOBNCE 


Median 
Intell- 
igence 
Score 


Median 
Age 


Stone 
Arith- 
metic 


Monroe Reading 


Charters 
Language 


Test 
Score 


Compre- 
hension 


Rate 


82 & up. . . 

72-82 

67-72 

62-67 

62-62 

Below 52. . 


86 
75 
69 
65 
56 
48 


12.7 
12.8 
13.1 
13.2 
13.3 
13.7 


7.0(12)* 
6.6(13) 
6.1 (9) 
5.1 (15) 
5.1(15) 
4.6(10) 


32.3(11) 
26.8(13) 
23.8 (8) 
23.6(12) 
21.5(12) 
18.0 (9) 


133 (10) 
133 (10) 
133 (7) 
115 (9) 
115 (8) 
101 (8) 


21.1(12) 
18.8(12) 
16.7 (8) 
15.8(12) 
14.0(14) 
13.8(10) 



^Figures in parentheses indicate number of classes represented. 

scored 4.6 while the median class in the brightest group scored 
7.0, a difference equivalent approximately to one and one half 
year's progress. In reading, the median class of the lowest intel- 
ligence group scored I8.0 in comprehension and loi in rate 
in contrast to 32.3 and 133 respectively for the median class of 
the brightest group of classes, a difference equivalent to more 
titan tivo years of work. In language, the scores made by the 
median classes were 13.8 for the lowest and 21.1 for the bright- 
est intelligence group, a difference again equivalent to more than 
two years of progress. Thus we see that the average class of 
highest intelligence was in no case less than three semesters ahead 
of the average class in the lowest intelligence group. 

Space does not permit us to show the individual record of 
each class in each of the fourteen schools. As a rule, the sections 
that made higher intelligence test scores in each school excelled 
in scholarship. In the arithmetic test, 22 of the best 37 classes and 
only 7 of the poorest 37 made a score of 6.0 or better. In read- 
ing comprehension, 65 classes were tested. Among the best 32, 
there were 22, and among the poorest 33, there were 4 that 
equalled or exceeded Monroe's comprehension standard of 26. 
Out of the 34 best classes tested in language, there were 25 that 
scored 18.0 or better, while out of the poorest 34, there were 
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only 5 that scored 18.0 or higher. The classes that made a score 
of 6.0 or better in arithmetic were three times as frequent in 
the better half as they were in the poorer half. Those that made 
a score of 26 or better in reading were five and one half times as 
frequent, and those that scored 18.0 or higher in language were 
five times as frequent as in the poorer half. 

The brighter sections were generally made up of younger 
children. The typical class among the brighter half of the classes 
was slightly more than half a year younger than the typical class 
of the poorer half. The age of the former was 12.8 years and 
of the latter 13.4 years. The classes in the group having an 
intelligence score above 82 were one year younger than those in 
the group with a score below 52. The age of the "82 and up" 
classes, as may be seen in Table I, was 12.7 and that of the 
"below 52" classes was 13.7. The former were not only men- 
tally more mature as shown by their higher intelligence score, 
but possessed a higher intelligence quotient as may be seen by 
comparing the ratios of their ages and intelligence score. The 
intelligence score of the median class in the former was 86 and 
its age was 12.7 years while the latter had an intelligence score 
of 48 with an average age of 13.7 years. 

To determine just how closely the results paralleled intelli- 
gence for individual pupils, the records of 200 pupils, selected 
at random, were correlated with intelligence by employing a 
formula (Pearson) commonly used in statistics. The results in 
every case were positive. The highest correlation between intel- 
ligence and any of the school subjects was found in arithmetic. 
Reading (comprehension) ranked second, and language third. 
The figures were .50, .44, and .37 respectively where i.oo repre- 
sents perfect correlation. For pupils of the same school grades, 
these figures are considered as representing a fair degree of 
correlation. It is altogether likely that the correlation between 
intelligence and results would be materially higher if the results 
of several intelligence tests, rather than a single test, had been 
used. When we reach the point where the schools succeed in 
getting out of every pupil all that they should, in view of his 
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intelligence, and when we are absolutely certain that we have 
measured his intelligence correctly, we may expect these figures 
to go much higher. 

Grouping by intelligence or mental maturity does not elim- 
inate the necessity of good teaching to bring out the best results. 
Equal or approximately equal intelligence does not mean equal 
scholarship. While the results in different sections of the same 
school correlated fairly closely with intelligence scores, two facts 
stand out quite prominently. ( i ) There was a marked difference 
between classes of the same intelligence. (2) Some low intelli- 
gence classes did better than others of high intelligence. How 
great the difference between the best and poorest classes in 
each intelligence group and subject were may be seen from 
Tables II-IV. 



TABLie II. — THie BJeST AND TH^ POOR^T CLASS SCORES IN THE 
STONE ARITHMETIC TEST FOR EACH INTELUGENCE GROUP 



Intelu- 

GENCE 

Group 


82 UP 


72-82 


67-72 


62-67 


52-62 


Below 52 




Best 
99 

88 
8.0* 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
78.4 

8.6 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
70 

6.9 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
62 

7.3 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
59.8 

6.3 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
44.5 

6.1 


Poor- 
est 


Intelli- 
gence 
Score 


82.4 


75.8 


68 


64.5 


56.3 


42.5 


Arithmetic 
Score 


5.1 


4.9 


4.6 


4.0 


3.1 


3.0 


Median 
Arithmetic 
Score of 
Group 


7.0 


6.6 


6.1 


5.1 


5.1 


4.6 



*Two classes in the highest intelligence group made equal scores 

In the Stone Arithmetic Test, 1.5 points represents approxi- 
mately one year's growth. The average difference between the 
best and poorest classes in each intelligence group is slightly 
more than 3.0, or approximately the equivalent of tzvo years of 
progress. The differences in the Charters Language Test where 
a difference of 3.0 points represents somewhat more than one 
year's growth were equally pronounced. In reading compre- 
hension, the best class in every intelligence group, save the low- 
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est, scored above Monroe's eighth grade comprehension standard 
of 28.2. The poorest class in all but the two brightest groups 
fell below his sixth grade standard of 18. i. When such varia- 
tions are fotmd between classes supposedly differing very little 
in intelligence, the cause of the difference must be sought in 

TABLie III. — tKt BEST AND POOREST CLASS SCORES IN THE 
CHARTERS LANGUAGE TEST FOR EACH INTELLIGENCE GROUP 



Intblli- 

GENCB 

Group 


82 UP 


72-82 


67-72 


62-67 


52-62 


Below 52 




Best 
82.4 


Poor- 
eRt 


Best 


Poor- 
eat 


Best 

70.8 
21.8 


Poor- 
est 


Best 

65.8 
22.8 


Poor- 
est 


Best 

56.3 
20.2 


Poor- 
est 


Best 

48.3 
19.7 


Poor- 
est 


iNTEIiLI- 
OENCE 

Score 


84.5 


79.5 
23.0 


73.6 


68.5 


62.5 


55 5 


48.8 


Lanouagb 
Score 


26.7 


17.8 


13.8 


15.0 


10.5 


9.0 


9.5 


Median 
Language 

HCORE OF 

Group. . . . 


21.1 


18.8 


16.7 


15 8 


14.0 


13.8 



something other than intelligence. The differences are undoubt- 
edly due in the main to differences in educational environment, 
the chief factor in which is teaching. 

In passing it should be observed that foreign parentage and 
the consequent language handicaps may have entered into the 



TABLE IV. — ^THE BEST AND THE POOREST CI.ASS SCORES IN MONROE 
READING COMPREHENSION FOR EACH INTELLIGENCE GROUP 



Intelli- 
gence 
Group 


82 UP 


72-82 


67-72 


62-67 


52-62 


Below 52 




Best 

85 5 
37.0 


Poor- 
est 


Best 

76.5 
32.1 


Poor- 
est 


Best 
70.8 


Poor- 
est 


Best 

65 8 
32.8 


Poor- 
est 


Best 


Poor- 
est 


Best 


Poor- 
est 


Intelli- 
gence 
Score 


88.0 


78.3 


68.5 


63 


56.3 
30.0 


54.0 


50 9 
22.5 


44.5 


Reading 
Score 


28 3 


20.8 


29.0 


17.5 


16.0 


15.0 


13.6 


Median 
Reading 
Score of 
Group 


32.3 


26.8 


23.8 


23.6 


21.5 


18.0 
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results of our tests to some extent. In one school, for example, 
only 23 percent, and in another, 26 percent of the pupils were of 
native white parentage, as against 63 percent and 62 percent in 
two other schools. 

A distinct need, brought out by the disparity of results among 
classes of approximately the same level of intelligence and by 
the superior achievements of some of the classes of lower intelli- 
gence over those of much better intelligence, is that of closer 
supervision of the teaching product. One may well ask whether 
teachers are making good use of the pupils' time and of their 
own when such inferior results as those of the poorer classes 
are obtained. It is clear that some classes are not securing the 
results they should, in view of their natural gifts. The fact that 
the best class in the lowest intelligence group in arithmetic and 
language exceeded the record of the poorest class in the highest 
group shows that it is possible even without unusual effort to 
reach a much higher standard than that attained by the poorer 
classes in every group. Much improvement could, undoubtedly, 
be brought about through helpful supervision. We have already 
invested our money to the extent of providing buildings, equip- 
ment and teachers, and in return secure some such results as 
those indicated in the preceding tables. Would it not, there- 
fore, be a good investment to spend a few additional dollars to 
train these teachers to make accurate diagnoses of results, to 
select the most appropriate materials and methods and to develop 
adequate skill in their application? If our statement of the prin- 
cipal cause of difference between classes of the same intelligence 
is at all accurate, namely, a difference in the quality of the teach- 
ing, then most assuredly it would. 

If classes of given intelligence levels are to work to their own 
best advantage, there must eventually be courses of study suited 
to the abilities of different groups. Brighter groups may be ex- 
pected to delve deeper into a subject while more extensive elimina- 
tions of non-essential subject matter are made for the lower 
groups. Thus far, comparatively little, so far as we know, has 
been accomplished in this particular direction. It is to be hoped 
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that differentiated courses of this nature will be developed within 
the next few years. Possibly the day may come when we shall 
have text books addressed to children of given degrees of 
intelligence. Instead of continuing to bend the child to the course 
of study and the text book, we must reverse the process. 

Another important suggestion arising from the results is the 
need of achievement standards for classes of different intelligence 
levels. So long as we have one standard for all children of a 
grade, we are apt to expect what is next to impossible from one 
group of children and what may be had with the barest semblance 
of effort from another. Moreover, the teacher of the low intel- 
ligence group will probably be regarded as a failure while the 
teacher of the bright group will be heralded as a success. 

However, as present standards go, we need have little fear for 
the low intelligence groups, so long as they have good teaching. 
The standards of most tests are probably within the reach of all 
but the near-feeble-minded or definitely defective children. It is 
high time that we were getting beyond standards based upon aver- 
age performance, and presumably average intelligence. To con- 
tinue to accept them is to be content with mediocrity. Standards 
should represent the results which good teaching can accomplish 
with a given grade of intelligence and mental maturity. In this 
connection, we may question whether the recent attempts to set up 
accomplishment or achievement quotients* are not likely to mis- 
lead, however praiseworthy these efforts are. By the methods 
proposed by Buckingham and Monroe and by Franzen,^ the 
achievement of a child who does as well as the average of chil- 
dren for his age and intelligence is regarded as loo percent 
achievement or i.oo, that is, normal. While they recognize of 
course that many children can accomplish more, they wish us to 
subscribe to a policy of calling the product of a variety of con- 
ditions good, bad, and indifferent, lOO percent attainment. To 
do this is conducive to mediocrity, for it requires only mediocre 

* Buckingham, B. B., and Monroe, W. S., Illinois Intelligence Examination, 
Teachers HandbooJc, 

'Franzen, B. H., The Accomplishment Quotient, Teachers College Becord, 
21:432-40, November, 1920. 
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teaching and the same quality of effort, with fair attendance on 
the part of pupils, to achieve such standards. What will be the 
effect of allowing teachers and pupils to feel that their accomp- 
lishment represents loo percent when, as a matter of fact, they 
could easily do more? The scores made by the best classes in 
Tables II, III, and IV were not obtained under conditions that 
were at all unreasonable. They were not even so unusual as to 
attract the attention of the supervisory staff. Yet by the methods 
proposed these children would, undoubtedly, be regarded as hav- 
ing achieved considerably more than loo percent. It would be 
far better to regard the achievement of the best classes of any 
intelligence level as lOO percent attainment, but even that would 
not be satisfactory. When our science of measurement advances 
to the point where it will enable us to measure the capacity of 
children of given intelligence levels for learning specific subjects, 
such as arithmetic or reading, it is possible we shall want to 
regard achievement in terms of capacity to achieve. Few chil- 
dren would ever attain lOO percent achievement, but we would 
know how far the child had progressed in the direction of his 
possibility to achieve. 

Statements of Teachers 

Statements of teachers, as may be seen below, indicate almost 
uniformly that the stronger sections were able to do either a much 
higher quality of work or more work than the weaker sections. 
Pupils were enabled to work with others capable of going at about 
the same pace. Dull children were not carried beyond their 
depth, nor bright children permitted to loiter. 

Typical Comments on the Work op Dipferent Sections 

I. Mathematics. "In these sections (Slow), we omit the more difficult 
part of the assignment, and give the work more slowly. We take more 
time for explanation, give more drill work, board work and much oral 
concrete work. We give much attention to analysis. We find in the 
more advanced classes the pupils have more initiative and can work 
more independently." 
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Better Sections 

2. English. 

(i) "Cover assignment easily 
and contribute more to each 
recitation." 

(2) "Enjoy work and like to 

solve problems." 

(3) "Have deeper appreciation; 

can handle more difficult 
selections." 

(4) "Have time for and enjoy- 

ment of dramatics." 

(5) "Content (of composition) 

is richer, form only aver- 
age." 



Slower Sections 

(i) "Cover only a minimum as- 
signment, and contribute 
very little." 

(2) "Enjoy only the simplest 

types of work." 

(3) "Meager appreciation; must 

have only the simplest se- 
lections." 

(4) "Time insufficient and abil- 

ity lacking for dramatics." 

(5) "Content mediocre, form 

often good." 



3. Art. "The same work can be given Groups IV and V (slow 
sections). They require continual supervision. In the Groups I and II 
(bright sections) directions are carried out without supervision." 
Cooking. "It is necsesary to repeat work until it becomes auto- 
matic in the V's while the I's and II's advance more rapidly. 

4. Mathematics. "While we have attempted to give our VII-B's in 
mathematics the same general assignment, the quality and quantity of 
work done in our I and II divisions (strong) is vastly superior to that 
done in the V division (slow), care having been exercised to make the 
daily assignments suited to the ability and intelligence of respective 
classes. 

5. Music. "As a rule the children who do the best work in other sub- 
jects do the best work in music. Especially is this true in part singing. 
The slow pupils can sing a one part song equally as well as the brighter 
ones, but in a two or three part song, it is difficult for the separate groups 
to carry their parts." 

6. History. "Since Group I met only four times a week it was im- 
possible to go more fully into the work than in the III and IV (weak) 
divisions." . . . "In Group II the assignment was covered more 
fully than in the other sections. It was possible to spend more time on 
the study of the colonies (and to study more colonies) and on the great 
characters of the colonial period. More supplementary reading was 
possible . . ." "In Group V the assignment was not covered as 
fully as in the other sections." 

7. Geography. "The qualities (initiative, originality, leadership, power 
of concentration, ability to apply geographical principles, and interest in 
subject matter) are present more uniformly in sections I and II than in 
sections III, IV, V, and VI." 
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"The following assignment was given to sections I and II : — 

Locate in plateau regions various industries. Establish hydro-electric 
power plants. Select sites for irrigation projects, also for sanatorium 
resorts. Give reason for choice of location of industry in that region. 
(Here follows a list of the industries selected by the children. "With 
the aid of maps and references, each pupil went to work with a will and 
keen desire to prove the claim to the 'financial aid' which the teacher 
promised to extend if the industry could be put on a paying basis. In 
sections IV, V, and VI, the method of procedure was very different. The 
class read from the text book and supplementary material, constant 
reference was made to wall maps with questions by teacher and pupils. 
This was necessary to hold the pupils' interest and keep them 'on the 
job.' In divisions I and II, the teacher's work is in the background, 
while in the others the teacher must supply more leadership and 
initiative." 

8. English. In composition, the VII-Bj, Section III (strong) prepared 
more difficult topics and worked with fewer notes, with emphasis on 
presentation as well as the subject matter." ... In literature, "the III 
class discussed less obvious points in the stories, looked up allusions, 
etc." ... In grammar, "Group VI covered the essentials, chiefly, such 
as subjects, predicates, and parts of speech. Group III went into the 
modifiers, (adjectives, adverbs, etc.), used more difficult sentences and 
more involved examples." 

Conclusions 

The results afford sufficient justification for the policy of 
grouping pupils on the basis of ability. However, in the future 
it will probably prove advisable to take into account in addition 
to intelligence, previous scholarship, standard educational test 
records, and any otlier unusual conditions. 

The next problem will be to take adequate care of the differ- 
ent groups. Whenever the pupils of a bright group are physi- 
cally and socially mature enough, they should be permitted to 
pass through the school system in less time. In a city like Cleve- 
land, each class of 25 that can be made to cover the work of the 
three-year junior high school period in five semesters will result 
in a saving to the district of not less than $1500. One such class 
annually in each of its 17 junior high schools would effect a 
yearly saving of $25,500, to say nothing of the additional class- 
room space made available. 
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For the groups that will not skip, varied courses of study 
need to be provided. The better-than-average classes need an 
enriched content, while the classes of lower-than-average ability 
need a minimum essentials course. 

Achievement standards for groups of various intelligence 
levels are needed. These should be based upon the possible 
attainments of well-taught children of given degrees of intelli- 
gence and mental maturity. Present standards are far too low, 
especially for brighter groups of children. Pupils should be 
brought to the point where their rates and amounts of learning 
accord approximately with their intelligence. 

The situation could be improved by means of a greater 
amount of helpful supervision. This is probably one of the 
most important tasks confronting principals. Since principals 
cannot often give the necessary attention to the detailed analysis 
of results that is required, it will probably prove economical to 
designate some one person in each building to devote a portion 
of his time to assisting the principal for this purpose. Such an 
individual could assume responsibility for retesting pupils from 
time to time, so that more dependable measures of each child's 
abilities might be had. He could confer with teachers regarding 
classes or individuals whose ability and school work were not in 
accord and could assist the teacher in finding the necessary rem- 
edies. By so doing, many pupils would, undoubtedly, be saved 
from failure, thereby resulting in saving the school district addi- 
tional sums. A comparatively small number of pupils prevented 
from failing would much more than pay for the cost of the por- 
tion of the person's time devoted to this type of work. Not only 
should such an assistant serve to prevent many failures but should 
bring about improvement in the quality of instruction. 



THE "LIST" VERSUS THE "SENTENCE" METHOD 

OF TEACHING SPELLING 

W. E. Hawlet, Principal No. tS School and 
Jackson Gallup, Principal No. 18 School, Bochester, N. T. 

This study has been made in an attempt to determine the 
relative superiority of the list method and the context method of 
teaching spelling. In order to make the results as true to actual 
conditions as possible, the study was carried on with as little 
modification of normal procedure in the class room as practicable. 

The study was made in two Rochester, New York, schools, 
Seward School Number 19 and Francis Parker School Number 
23. The children of both schools are from good English-speaking 
homes. Exactly 1 100 pupils taught by thirty-two teachers were 
used for the experiment. The grades ranged from the third to 
the eighth, inclusive, and the ages of the children from seven 
to fifteen. 

Th^ M^hod 

The regular text for each grade was selected because it was 
found to furnish a sufficient amount of suitable material for the 
test, and because it would permit the regular program of the 
school to progress under as nearly normal conditions as possible. 

The organization of both schools was combined and to each 
grade the particular method of teaching to be followed was as- 
signed. For example, Grade VIII-A in School Number 23 used 
the context method, while Grade VIII-A of Number 19 used the 
list method. Grades VIII-B and another class of Grade VIII-A 
in School Number 23 used the list method, Grade VIII-B in 
School Number 19 used the context method, etc., down through 
the entire list. This, as will be seen, gave a variety of methods 
in each grade. 

The experiment lasted over a period of thirty lessons and at 
the end of each ten lessons a test was given. To determine the 
initial spelling ability of the children a test of twenty-five words 
was given in each grade at the beginning of the experiment, 
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except in the third grade where ten words were used. This first 
series of tests was prepared by the principals of the two schools 
concerned, a separate test being made for each grade. The words 
were selected from the regular spelling list to be learned during 
the year. This test was first presented in context form, the 
teacher giving the test words in sentences and the children writ- 
ing the complete sentences as dictated. No emphasis was given 
to the test words in these sentences. Then the words to be tested 
were pronounced in list and written on another paper. 

The first test was designed to determine roughly the initial 
spelling ability of each child. The second and third lists were 
prepared from words in the ten preceding lessons and presented 
in the same manner as the first, except that their purpose was 
to test the degree of attention that had been developed by each 
method of instruction during the past ten lessons. The second 
and third tests were prepared for each section of each grade. 
The fourth test resembled the second and third except that its 
range comprised all the list taught during the thirty lessons. 
This test was designed to determine whether or not better word 
imagery of a lasting character was secured by the one method 
of instruction than by the other. 

For the purpose of this experiment the time expended in 
spelling instruction by either method was the regular amount 
allowed by the Rochester schedule of fifteen minutes per day 
in all grades except the third where twenty minutes were allowed. 
By fifteen minutes to spelling instruction is meant that from the 
time the lesson began until the papers were finished by the chil- 
dren only fifteen minutes were to be used. 

The method suggested for general use in teaching spelling 
was the Pearson method with such modifications as seemed best 
adapted to contextual or list instruction. 

The experiment was begun fairly early in the semester. In 
order to have words that had not been taught, a portion of the 
text toward the end of the assignment for the term was selected 
for each grade. The teachers were instructed concerning the 
time allotment and method, and advised not to progress under 
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any circumstances faster than an arbitrarily determined rate of 
six new words per day. 

One group of teachers tested each day's results by having 
the words written in lists and an equal group tested results by 
having the words written in sentences. 

Tables I, II, and III show the results. It will be seen that 
according to Table I the children of the third grade who were 
to be taught by the list method numbered 8i, and that they aver- 
aged yy.y percent when tested the first time by the list method 
and 69.2 percent when tested by the sentence method on the same 
words none of which had previously been studied. At the same 
time 56 third-grade pupils, who were to be taught by the con- 
text method, earned 62.3 percent on the list test and 55 percent 
on the sentence test. 

In all cases children are shown to spell better in list than in 
sentences. This is no more true of those who were taught by 
list than of those who were taught each day to write the words in 
sentences. In the final test the third-grade pupils who had been 
taught to spell in lists earned 2,2 percent less on the "sentence 
test" than on the "list test" ; while the corresponding loss of those 
who had been writing sentences daily was 4.7 percent. In the 
fifth and sixth grades (Table II), those who were taught by the 
list method lost 3.1 percent when their sentence spelling is com- 
pared with their list spelling ; while the pupils of the same grades 
who were taught to spell in sentences lost i.o percent 

In Grades IV to VIII inclusive the loss of the "list taught" 
spellers was 1.3 percent and those taught in sentences likewise 



TABI,E I. — RESUWS OF TEACHING WORDS BY THE UST AND 

CONTEXT METHODS. THIRD GRADE 





Test I 


Test IV 




List 
iorm 


Ck)ntext 
form 


List 
form 


Ck)ntext 
form 


Taught bt List 

Number of pupils 

Percent correct 


81 

77.7 

56 
62.3 


81 
69.2 

56 
55.0 


82 
88.7 

57 

88.1 


87 
86.5 


Taught by context 

Number of pupils 

Percent correct 


57 
83.4 
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TABLE II. — RESUWS OF TEACHING WORDS BY UST AND CONTEXT 

METHODS. PIPTH AND SIXTH GRADES 





Test I 


Test IV 




List 
form 


Context 
form 


list 
form 


Ck)ntext 
form 


Taught bt list 

Number of pupils 

Percent correct 


202 
59.6 

165 
63.5 


201 
55.6 

166 
59.2 


203 
89.9 

171 

89.8 


205 
86.8 


Taught by context 

Number of pupils 

Percent correct 


171 

88.8 



TABLE III. — ^RESULTS OF TEACHING WORDS BY THE UST AND CON- 
TEXT METHODS. FOURTH TO EIGHTH GRADES INCLUSIVE 





Test I 


Test IV 




List 
form 


Context 
form 


List 
form 


Context 
form 


Taught by ust 

Number of pupils 

Percent correct 


412 
68.4 

458 
70.8 


412 
65. 

457 
65.8 


418 
90.5 

456 
89.7 


420 
89.2 


Taught by context 

Number of pupils 

Percent corrpct 


456 
88.4 



lost 1.3 percent. // appears then to be true that in general the 
loss in spelling ability which results when pupils write in context 
cannot he prevented any more effectively by msing a sentence 
method than it can by using the list method. By comparing re- 
sults of the first set of tests with those of the fourth test it is 
seen that the loss in context spelling over list spelling is greater 
in the case of unfamiliar words than it is in case of familiar 
words. 

Conclusions 

The chief conclusion to be drawn from the above tabulations 
is that there is no advantage in having children write their spell- 
ing words in sentences. Pupils using the list method did better 
than those using the sentence method. In Grades IV to VIII, 
the 458 pupils who were to be taught by the sentence method 
were shown to be slightly better spellers at the beginning of the 
experiment than were the 412 pupils who were to be taught by 
the list method. At the end of the teaching period, however, 
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the list-taught pupils made slightly the better scores. In the third 
grades, the list-taught pupils started with a very decided advan- 
tage and ended with a reduced but a very distinct advantage. 
In the fourth grade, list-taught pupils started and ended with dis- 
tinct advantages over the sentence-taught pupils. In the fifth 
and sixth grades the list-taught pupils started with a distinct 
disadvantage and ended with a slight disadvantage. In the 
seventh and eighth grades there appears to be little advantage to 
either group. 

It is evident then that if teachers are to have words written 
into sentences they must see values in that procedure, other 
than spelling values. If teachers wish to test pupils on the new 
words of the week, as is advocated by the best authorities, and 
if they desire to have the spelling work reviewed within the 
alloted spelling time, they will use the list method. That they 
will be justified in so doing is suggested by the results of this 
experiment. 



AN AID TO THE ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL 

INTERESTS 

By J. B. Miner 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Three year's trial has demonstrated the service of a blank for 
training pupils to analyze their work interests. Pupils are often 
left to flounder under the injunction: "Think what vocation 
you desire to enter." The blank to be described was developed 
to meet this situation. It was first tried out with 8,500 pupils 
in all the Pittsburgh high schools, where it was given as a group 
exercise in all the forenoon classes. The vitality of the method 
is attested by the fact that four of the larger schools continued 
to use it with all new pupils. The method was informally men- 
tioned at the meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in 1920. Numerous inquiries followed and several school 
systems, notably those of Erie, Pennsylvania, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, have used the plan. The Y. M. C. A. and other organi- 
zations offering vocational guidance in New York and Chicago 
have also utilized portions or all of the blank. A summary of 
the 19 18 results in Pittsburgh with an exposition of its main 
feature is here presented to encourage further trial of the 
method. 

The plan differs from other self-analysis blanks in being 
devoted entirely to the problem of relating the vocational choice 
to fundamental personal interests. Moreover, the purpose was 
to show a young person of high-school ability how to observe 
his aptitudes, how to discover his special vocational tendencies, 
and hozv to think about his work interests. It is a blank for 
training in observation of personal interests so that from a mass 
of vague impulses the special vocational direction may become 
better defined. The objection that such analysis is too difiicult 
for high-school pupils was definitely settled by the Pittsburgh 
experiment. The blanks were filled out by all classes in each 
school during the forenoon recitation periods, without consulta- 
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tion or discussion and without leaving the room. This plan of 
filling out the blank is not advocated as generally wise, but it was 
used this first time to determine whether the blank could be an- 
swered by all classes in high school. It was found that four out of 
five answered the complete blank so adequately that the data could 
be compiled. For none was it too difficult to attempt. Instead 
of giving the blank as a group exercise, several schools now ask 
the pupil to take it home and talk it over with his parents. In 
this way the parents also become interested. In either case the 
blank becomes the basis for individual interviews with voca- 
tional counselors. 

The blank consists of ten parts printed as a folded sheet of 
four letter-size pages. Samples may be obtained from the writer 
upon request. For the purposes of the present paper certain 
features will be described in detail. The subdivisions consist of : 
( I ) record of occupation of the father and of other relatives or 
friends whose work has interested the pupil ; (2) the occupations 
in which the pupil has worked, with the features liked and dis- 
liked; (3) a list of subjects studied to be checked for those pre- 
ferred; (4) a list of paired contrasting work conditions to be 
checked for those which appeal; (5) a list of desirable personal 
traits to be marked by the pupil for those strong and weak in 
himself; (6) a request for information about things done out- 
side of school which might disclose work interests; (7) a new 
classification of kinds of occupational activities among which the 
pupil indicates his first three preferences; (8) a record of how 
the pupil expects to start when he begins work; (9) an oppor- 
tunity at the close for the pupil to summarize his ideas about his 
vocational choice and to assemble the reasons for believing that 
the vocation best meets his own interests; ( 10) a record to indi- 
cate what people helped by advice to direct the pupil's choice 
and the kind of advice received. 

Ci^ssiFicATioN OF Occupation Ai, Activities 

Two new features of the method may be emphasized, namely, 
the classification of kinds of work activities and the paired con- 
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trasts of work conditions. Any attempt at occupational classifi- 
cation is most difficult when one considers that some 17,000 occu- 
pational designations are listed in the federal index of occupa- 
tions. The census classification, which is most frequently used, 
is hardly serviceable in training the pupil to approach the prob- 
lem by observation of his own experiences. It starts with the 
following broad groups: agriculture, forestry, and animal hus- 
bandry; extraction of minerals; manufacturing and mechanical 
industries; transportation; trade; public service; professional 
service; domestic and personal service; clerical occupations. 
These are suggestive but fail to reach various distinctions in types 
of vocational interests found among high-school pupils. Neither 
do the usual classifications of vocational ambitions of high-school 
pupils reach what seems to the writer to be more fundamental 
work habits and interests which allow opportunity for special 
aptitudes and give promise of the most permanent satisfactions 
in a life work. It may be added that when the Personal Branch 
of the General Staff of the United States Army attempted to 
work out a classification index of trades needed in the army it 
was found useful in practice to bring together those occupations 
using similar habits and working with similar tools. 

The classification which we tried was a venturesome attempt 
to get away from the industrial framework to the kind of skill! 
required. Furthermore it was the satisfaction of the pupil'sj 
special interests which he was urged to seek. He was asked for 
example, whether he liked to operate machines, to do work re- 
quiring delicate muscular movements, to influence people by 
direct or by indirect appeals, to make and systematize records, 
to do scientific work, etc. Each field of interest was followed 
by illustrations. An occupation might require several kinds of 
activities but the pupil was led to indicate the three major 
interests, which he wished to consider further. 

The full statement of this part of the work appears below 
with the proportion, in a thousand choices of the Pittsburgh 
pupils, choosing each group. The results show the distribution 
of first, second, and third choices combined, instead of the first 
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choices alone. This better represents the weight of the less com- 
mon interests. The most favored groups of activities were sub- 
stantially the same whether the first choices alone were consid- 
ered or the combined first, second, and third choices. For ex- 
ample, all the six most frequent first choices among the boys and 
five of the six most frequent among the girls were also among 
the most frequent six when the first, second, and third choices 
were combined. The data were compiled not from the complete 
set of 8,500 papers but from a random sample of 1,666 papers, 
582 of which were boys. Each fifth paper in each of the eleven 
schools including the junior and business high schools, was 
selected as sufficiently representative for the summary. Among 
these papers 347 were rejected because three occupational pref- 
erences were not indicated. Only one pupil among the 1,666 
attempted to be facetious. From the nature of the replies it may 
be confidently claimed that the blank was answered seriously. 

Classification of Interests 

Under this heading the pupils were directed as follows : 

Select the three Kinds of Activities listed below at which you 
think you would do best and at which you think you would be contented 
to work permanently. Place the figure "i" before that group which you 
would place first for yourself. Place "2" before your second choice, and 
"3" before your third choice. 

Remember the unpleasant features of the work and the conditions 
under which it would be carried on. Consider also whether you have 
the necessary health and strength, whether you can get the necessary 
training, and whether this occupation will give you the opportunity to 
utilize your good traits and follow your interests. 

Any occupation will involve a number of these activities, but number 
only those three groups which appeal most to you. Sometimes it is well 
to begin by excluding those you dislike. It may help you if you will also 
compare yourself with others of your own age. 

Results were obtained as shown in Table I, the figures indi- 
cating the proportions per thousand of combined first, second, 
and third choices : 
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TABI,E I. — WORK INTERESTS AMONG THE HIGH-SCHOOI. 

PUPILS OF PITTSBURGH 



Groups op Activities 



Combined first, sec- 
ond, AND THIRD 
CHOICES PER THOUSAND 





Boys 


Girls 


GBOwiKG PLANTS, as in fanning, garden- 
ing, greenhouse, etc. 


05 


85 


OABE OF ANIMALS, as in stock raising, care 
of horses, etc. 


46 


21 


OPBRATING ENGINES, as locomotives, 
automobiles, steam plants, etc. 


127 


11 


OPERATING BIAOHINES, as in mannfac- 
taring, using linotype, etc. 


33 


2 


INSTALLING EQUIPMENT, as electrician, 


38 




plumber, gas fitter, etc. 





OONSTBUOTION WORK, as in building, con- 
Crete work, railroad and highway con- 
struction, engineering, etc. 


113 


1 


DELICATE MUSCULAR MOVEMENTS, as 

dentist, instrument maker, woodworker, 
etc. 


16 


2 


DISCOVERING AND REPAIRING DE- 
FECTS, as jeweler, automobile repairman, 
telegraph repairman, etc. 


51 


2 


TRANSPORTING ACTIVITIES, as railroad 
operation, express, mail, etc. 


30 


3 


MEETING AND DIRECTING PEOPLE, as 
secretary, floor manager, conductor, etc. 


22 


53 


TJUACHING, as in school, shop, etc. 


13 


162 


WELFARE WORE, as in social settlements, 
industrial plants. Christian Associations, 
churches, etc. 


11 


102 


ADVISORY SERVICE, as physician, lawyer, 
consultant, banker, etc 


73 


29 


ORGANIZING PEOPLE, as in societies, in 
work gangs, in industrial and business 
concerns, etc. 


11 


14 

« 
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TABLE I. — (Continued) 



Groups of Activities 


Combined first^ sec- 
ond, AND THIRD 
CHOICES PER THOUSAND 




Boys 


Girls 


INFLUENOING PEOPLE DIBEOTLT, as in 

selling, preaching, campaigning, etc. 


22 


15 


INFLUENOING PEOPLE INDIREOTLT, as 

in advertising, writing, newspaper work, 
etc. 


18 


33 


ORGANIZED PLANNING, as in business, in 
managing institutions, in developing en- 
gineering projects, etc. 


67 


3 


SOIENTIFIO WORK, as in laboratories, in 
museums, in research, etc. 


114 


34 


REOOBDING AND SYSTEMATIZING REC- 
ORDS, as in ofifice work, stenography, 
bookkeeping, library work, etc 


58 


174 


ENTERTAINING PEOPLE, as musician, 
actor, speaker, etc. 


33 


110 


ARTISTIC SKILL, as in decorating, window 
dressing, millinery, costuming, handicraft, 
printing arts, etc. 


17 


81 


ARTISTIC CREATION, as in writing, design- 
ing, composing music, etc. 


16 


52 


Field of activity not on this list and described 
as follows: (here the pupil made his own 
entry) 


15 


11 



As to the adequacy of the classification, it may be said that 
for the ambitions of high-school pupils the grouping proved to 
be surprisingly satisfactory. Difficulties occurred with certain 
specific occupations with sufficient frequency to indicate the ad- 
visability of a revision or at least of the addition of those par- 
ticular occupations to the illustrations of the general fields. For 
example, nursing might be added to "welfare work," and archi- 
tecture to either "artistic creation" or "construction work." 
Drafting might follow the illustration of engineering under "con- 
struction work." The teaching illustrations should include music 
and expression; and purchasing agent might follow business 
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under "organized planning." Ambitions such as those for the 
army or civil service apparently need further analysis to discover 
the main interests. In the army, for example, is it an interest 
in commanding, in organizing, or in engineering? It is not to 
be expected that any classification will escape ambiguity ; but if 
the pupils are led to consider the habits of thought and action to 
be emphasized, an important step in the proper adjustment to a 
vocation will have been taken. 

The writer has no quarrel with those who contend that tables 
of the opinions of pupils about their vocational aptitudes have 
little ultimate worth since the pupils are too immature to settle 
such questions. It is during the high-school ages, however, that 
such choices are planned even if they do shift in three months. 
The purpose of the blank is not (o gather statistical data. In bold 
face type at the top of the first page of the blank under the title 
"Analysis of Work Interests," is the statement : The purpose of 
this blank is to help to discover special interests and abilities by 
suggesting how to observe one's own likes and dislikes. Never- 
theless a tabulation of the results does give a cross-section of the 
minds of these high-school students at the time of filling out the 
blank. 

Paired Contrasts in Working Conditions 

The second innovation to which attention may be directed was 
the presentation of pairs of contracts between some or all of 
which the pupils would find distinct differences in their own 
interests. This portion of the blank is represented in Table II. 
It was suggested by the contrasts which Dean Herman Schneider^ 
of the Engineering College at the University of Cincinnati, had 
found useful in practice. The ratio of selections for boys and 
for girls is shown for each pair. The attempt was made so to 
state each number of contrasting pairs that either one of the pair 
would indicate a commendable characteristic of the individual 
depending upon the kind of work. The direction to the pupil 
was : "So far as you can notice a difference in your own interests 



^''Selecting Young Men for Particular Jobs." See Bloomfield Meyer, 
Headings in vocational guidance. New York: Ginn & Company, 1915. 
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TABI.E II. — ^INTEREST CONTRASTS 



Contrasted Working Conditions 


Ratio 


Number of 
Cases 




Boys 


Qirls 


Boys 


Girls 


Slow movements 
Rapid movements 


1 
6.7 


1 
7.3 


710 


815 


Less responsibility 
More responsibility 


1 
6.1 


1 
3.9 


706 


796 


Doing the same thing 
Wide variety in work 


1 
5.1 


1 
5.8 


722 


834 


Methodical work 
Meeting new conditions 


1 
6.5 


1 
5.0 


676 


775 


Regular time for work 
Irregular time for work 


7.7 
1 


9.4 
1 


725 


865 


Larger future success 
Smaller immediate success 


15.6 

1 


7.7 

1 


715 


830 


Work requiring calmness 
Work requiring enthusiasm 


1 
1.7 


1 
2.9 


710 


827 


Changing from place to place 
Always working in the same 
locality 


1.2 
1 


1 
1.1 


696 


817 


Qreater pay with risk or dis- 
comfort 

Less pay with more safety and 
comfort 


1 
2.3 


1 
5.2 


694 


832 


Indoor 
Outdoor 


1 
3.3 


1 
1.6 


699 


813 


Original 
Imitative 


9.6 

1 


7.8 
1 


648 


778 


Planning 
Carrying out plans 


2.0 
1 


1.1 
1 


657 


775 


Skilled hand work 
Skilled heavy work 


3.4 
1 


8.8 
1 


619 


718 


Broad planning 
Attention to details 


1 
1.6 


1 
2.0 


624 


724 


Directing 
Following directions 


3.3 

1 


1.4 
1 


664 


782 


Working by yourself 
Working with others 


1 
1.5 


1 
1.5 


704 


802 


Working with things 
Working with people 


1 
1.0 


1 
3.7 


666 


799 


Thoughtful hand work 
Thoughtful head work 


1 
5.2 


1 
3.4 


687 


804 



Table reads: Rapid movements were preferred to slow movements 6.7 
times as often among the boys and 7.3 times as often among the girls, these 
figures being derived from the responses of 710 boys and S15 girls, etc. 
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between each of the following contrasts, check those working 
conditions which appeal to you." 

The individual peculiarities of the pupils are brought out 
clearly by these paired contrasts. When a pupil's record is com- 
pared with the general trend of the high-school pupils, it is 
possible to show him at once in what interests he is strikingly 
different from the rest of his group. For example, eight out of 
nine boys and nine out of ten girls checked "regular time for 
work" as contrasted with "irregular." For those who prefer 
regular time for work this is not important but for the one boy 
in nine who checks "irregular time for work" the vocational 
counselor has at once a promising point of inquiry as to the spe- 
cial interest of the boy. It is these special and individual char- 
acteristics which are most difficult to discover and which should 
prove most illuminating within the general level of mental ability 
of high-school pupils. A pupil who is quite unusual in a number 
of these choices has thus a cue to his individuality — a cut which 
offers a new approach to his vocational adjustment if he hopes to 
utilize his personal incentives. Such knowledge on his part may 
suggest the type of work, within any one of a number of broader 
fields, in which he seems likely to find most happiness. 

A number of sex differences became evident. For example, 
20 percent of the girls compared with 14 percent of the boys 
chose "less responsibility" ; 26 percent of the girls and 37 percent 
of the boys chose work requiring calmfiess rather than enthusi- 
asm ; 16 percent of the girls and 30 percent of the boys preferred 
"greater pay^with risk or discomfort"; 38 percent of the girls 
and 23 percent of the boys preferred indoor to outdoor work; 
48 percent of the girls and 33 percent of the boys preferred 
planning to carrying out plans; 58 percent of the girls and 77 
percent of the boys preferred directing; 79 percent of the girls 
and 50 percent of the boys preferred working with people rather 
than with things. These differences seem to be quite in line with 
what might be anticipated as to the sexes and therefore support 
the validity of the method. 

This section of the blank has proved so suggestive that the 
method of "paired interest contrasts" has been further developed 
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by the writer and utilized in connection with the record of per- 
sonal history filled out by each freshman entering the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Thirty-five contrasting pairs were in- 
cluded in the blank for entering freshmen. From this larger 
number of contrasts it seems possible to distinguish differences 
among groups of students entering different courses in the same 
college, for example, between those specializing in secretarial 
work and in household economics. 

Other Sections of the Bi.ank 

That part of the blank which lists a series of desirable per- 
sonal traits, among which the pupils are to check the strong and 
weak traits in themselves, shows some results which suggest the 
difficulties of utilizing such information in connection with voca- 
tions. However useful it may be for a pupil to evaluate these 
traits in himself, nobody has yet demonstrated that any of them 
are more important for one vocation than for another. Further 
to understand the results of the present study, the actual pro- 
cedure followed on the blank should be noted. This section was 
headed as follows : 

Among the following Desirable Traits underline the seven in 
which you are strongest and in which you could trust yourself most to 
meet the competition of others. Among the seven, underline with two 
lines the two strongest in you. Among all the traits given below, place 
crosses before the two in which you are the weakest. 

This was followed by the list of traits, beginning with those 
of the more intellectual type. These were: accuracy, common 
sense, concentration, foresight, imagination, information, initia- 
tive, judgment, memory, originality, planning, quickness, rea- 
soning, thoroughness. 

Another group of traits followed emphasizing volition and 
emotion: ambition, cheerfulness, convincingness, courage, cour- 
tesy, energy, enthusiasm, health, helpfulness, honesty, industry, 
leadership, loyalty, neatness, obedience, patience, perseverance, 
reliability, self-control, tact, self-reliance, resourcefulness, tem- 
perance, uprightness. 
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A random sampling consisting of the responses from aboutA 
250 boys and 250 girls was tabulated. This indicated which ' 
traits were more likely to be checked. Honesty, for example, was 
most frequently marked, i. e., by 17 percent of the boys and by 
24 percent of the girls. The traits most often regarded by the 
boys as one of their two strongest charactertistics (with their 
frequencies per thousand) were: honesty, 172; ambition, 91; 
common sense, 68; health, 58; imagination, 48; loyalty, 48; 
obedience, 44; cheerfulness, 41. Traits similarly regarded by 
the girls were : honesty, 243; common sense, 67; health, 67; 
imagination, 61; obedience, 61; memory, 47; cheerfulness, 45; \ 
self-control, 40. 

The traits most frequently marked as weakest by the boyT^ 
(with their frequencies per thousand) were: patience, 120; 
accuracy, 88; concentration, 83; leadership, 73; imagination, 
73 ; memory, 73 ; quickness, 54 ; convincingness, 46. Traits sim- 
ilarly marked by the girls were: patience, 112; leadership, 95; 
accuracy, 82 ; concentration, 67 ; imagination, 63 ; foresight, 58 ; . 
quickness, 54; memory, 46; planning, 46. "^ 

To a considerable extent these strong and weak traits repre- . 
sent the qualities for which pupils in school are most commonly ' 



praised or blamed. They reflect the comments of teachers and 1 1/ 
relatives. It may be added, however, that the opinions of the 
closest acquaintances of these pupils in general agree with the 
responses of the pupils themselves. 

An attempt was made to discover whether there was a corre- \ 
spondence between traits regarded as strong and preferred voca- y 
tions. This was done by examining first the traits underscored by ^ 
the boys who chose the following four kinds of work activities : j 
"construction work," "advisory service," "scientific work," and • 
"recording and systematizing records." Examination was then \ 
made of the traits underscored by girls who preferred "recording J 
and systematizing records" and "teaching." Four of the seven 
traits most frequently regarded as strong by the boys in each of 
these four fields were also among the six strongest among all the 
boys. Four of the seven strongest traits among the girls choos- 
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ing teaching and record keeping were also among the seven 
strongest among all the girls. As pronounced a similarity ap- 
peared for the traits marked weak. The prospect of finding 
broad traits like those listed which differentiate occupational in- 
terests is, therefore, not promising. When any series of traits 
is used, it would be better to ask the pupils to consider the 
traits not generally but in relation to the vocation they are con- 
templating. 

Interests in Schooi. Subjects 

The vocational significance of preferences for certain groups 
of subjects like commercial subjects, art, music, industrial sub- 
jects, and mathematics, seems fairly clear in many individual 
cases. The general distribution of the preferences among 582 
boys and 736 girls selected at random is given in Table III. In 
filling out this part of the blank, pupils were directed to indicate 
the two groups of school subjects that had most interested them. 
. Under each group was printed a list of specific subjects, and 
in each of these lists the pupils were asked to underline their 
preferences. They were also requested to put a "T" before the 
preferred gfroups of subjects for which their interest was due 
mainly to the teacher and an *'S" where the interest was due 
mainly to the subject itself. First and second choices and pref- 
erences due to subjects and teachers are combined in Table III. 

Activities carried on outside of school for recreation or other- 
wise, were sounded out by a section of the blank headed : "What 



TABI.E III. — INTERESTS IN SCHOOI, SUBJECTS 



Groups op 
Subjects 


First and 

second choices 

per thousand 


Groups of 
Subjects 


First and 

second choices 

per thousand 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Art 


41 

124 
110 

70 

74 


81 

225 
228 

88 

48 


Household 

Economics . . . 
Industrial 

Subjects . . . .'. 
Mathematics . . . 

Music 

Science 




180 

134 

32 




Commercial 

Subjects 

English 

Foreign 

Jjanguage .... 
History and 

Civics 


118 

4 
66 
84 
58 
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do you do outside of schooi«, for recreation or otherwise, that 
you think will help you in your future occupation? For example : 
kind of reading, your hobbies, exhibitions or places you visit, 
your work in church, clubs, etc., etc." The answers of 117 boys 
were examined ; 38 were found to be vocationally suggestive and 
7 slightly so. For 73 girls, 22 were suggestive and 10 slightly 
so. Naturally the majority are not differentiated by those 
avocations. 

Summary 

The idea of helping high-school students to observe their own 
vocational tendencies was tried out with considerable success. 
The method was to fill out a blank which analyzed and sum- 
marized those interests which bore more or less directly upon 
vocational satisfactions. Employment experiences, school sub- 
jects, contrasting work conditions, avocations, etc., were brought 
under consideration. In asking for a choice, the occupational 
fields were classified according to the types of activities empha- 
sized. The table of common tendencies in marking pairs of con- 
trasted interests affords a basis for noting individual peculiarities. 
This and the preliminary occupational classification are new fea- 
tures which seem promising. Even as a group exercise the 
method proves stimulating. Parents become interested when the 
pupils take the blanks home for discussion, and vocational coun- 
selors find them an excellent introduction to their interviews. 

SnGOEsnvE Blanks 

Atlanta, Georgia, Vocation Bureau, George D. Halsej. The "averaged- 
opinion" plan of vocational guidance. 

Bureau of Personal Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Interest analysis blank. 

Business Training Corporation, New York, New York. Self-analysis. In its 
course in modem production methods, 

Erie, Pennsylvania, School District. Self-analysis for counseling purposes. 

National Institute for Moral Instruction, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 
The perfect human being. 

Puffer, J. Adams, Hudson, Biassachusetts. Vocational guidance Chart for men. 

Bugg, H. O. ** Self -improvement through self -rating : a rating scale for judg- 
ing high school or college students," and "Self -improvement of teachers 
through self-rating.^' Elementary School Journal, 20: 670-684. 1920. 

Yerkes, Robert M., and La Bue, Daniel W., Outline of a Study of the Self, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Young Men's Christian Associations, International Committee. Boy's Work 
Committee. Self-analysis blank. 

Young Men's Chriirtian Association of Chicago, High School Department. 
Individual analysis blank. 



INTELLIGENCE AS RELATED TO NATIONALITY 

Gilbert L. Brown 
Northern State Normal School, Marquette, Miehigam 

This investigation grew out of a study of retardation in the 
schools of several cities in northern Michigan in which it was dis- 
covered that the amount of retardation varied among children of 
different nationalities. Since the pupils of all nationalities had 
the same teachers and were pursuing the same course of study, 
it was evident that there must be some underlying cause of the 
difference in retardation. Accordingly, it was decided to give 
intelligence tests to a considerable number of each nationality 
to determine whether or not the differences in retardation might 
be the result of differences in intelligence. At the present time 
913 children whose parents were bom in foreign countries have 
been given intelligence tests. 

Method of Investigation 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale was employed 
throughout the investigation. Group tests would not have been 
practicable, especially in the lower grades, because the children 
of foreign parents have not ordinarily become as responsive as 
American children, and because many of them do not understand 
the English language sufficiently well to follow directions. 

It was soon found that language presented the chief difficulty 
in testing the children, although this problem generally disap- 
peared above the first grade if the pupil had entered the kinder- 
garten in this country^ or above the second grade if he had en- 
tered the first grade in this country. In other words, it was found 
that after a pupil had attended an American school for one or two 
years, he tested as high by employing the English language as by 
using his native tongue. Of course, there were some exceptions 
to this general principle, since children vary grieatly in their ability 
to learn language. In all cases, however, in which there was any 
doubt as to a pupil's ability to understand English sufficiently 
well to pass a test, he was given the test in his native language. 
Not infrequently we found children who, although they spoke 
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the English language fairly well, tested from six to eighteen 
months higher when their native language was employed. 

Resuws 

Pupils representing nine nationalities have been studied. 
These are the Norwegian, German, Swedish, English, Austrian, 
French, Finnish, Slovak, and Italian. Table I shows the dis- 
tribution of the nationalities according to intelligence quotients ; 
Table II, the percents of the nationalities at each mental level and 
the theoretical distribution as suggested by Terman. 

TABLE I. — ^DISTRIBUTION OF 913 SCHOOL CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 

INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONALITY 
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67 
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28 
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31 
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TABLE II. — PERCENT OF CHILDREN AT EACH MENTAL LEVEL 
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The difference in the intelligence of the various groups may 
be expressed by the medians of the intelligence quotients, and by 
the percents below "normal" intelligence. These data are shown 
in Table III. It is clear that in the case of the children tested 
there is a wide range of intelligence, based upon nationality. 



TABI.E III. — MEDIAN INTEI*LIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND PERCENTS 

BELOW NORMAL 



Norwe- 
gian 


Gbr- 

MAN 


SWEDB 


Eno- 

LIBH 


Aus- 
trian 


Frbnch 


Fin- 
nish 


Slovak 


Ital- 
ian 


103.75 
14.5 


102.3 
15.5 


101.9 

22.2 


101.76 
24.3 


99.5 
28.65 


95.4 
40.96 


90 
40.23 


85.6 
67.23 


77.5 
76.56 



Discussion 

An examination of the above tables brings out the interesting 
fact that all the Germanic groups — Norwegian, German, Swede, 
English, and Austrian — ^test higher than any of the non-Germanic 
groups. This agrees with results obtained in the army, and tends 
to confirm the belief held by many that the best type of immi- 
grant comes from the countries of northern Europe. 

This fact also throws light upon the problem of retardation 
and elimination among the various nationalities. The cause of 
these school conditions has been commonly regarded as primarily 
social, but it is at least pertinent to inquire whether the chief 
cause may not be difference in intelligence. A recent study of the 
retardation of 1700 children of immigrants in two cities of 
northern Michigan shows that retardation according to nation- 
ality follows very closely the median intelligence quotients of 
the nationalities as given in Table III. 

The extremely low intelligence quotients of the Italians may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that the children tested be- 
longed to two mining locations in which the work pursued by the 
men is imusually slavish. The employers of labor in these loca- 
tions recognize the low mentality of their employees, and one of 
them stated frankly that men of higher intelligence would not 
remain in the location because of the character of the work. Yet, 
it must be observed that, although the children of all nation- 
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alities tested low in these locations, none tested so low as the 
Italians. It is also significant that in these locations very few 
Italian children reach the eighth grade; most of them fail to 
advance beyond the fourth or fifth grade. 

Probably the point of greatest significance lies in the fact 
that so large a percentage of children tested below "normal." 
This type of pupil impedes the progress of other children in 
school and, because of repeating the work of the same grade, 
causes additional school expense. Furthermore, if the school 
is to offer proper training for such children it must provide a 
course of study different from the one now offered. 

The importance of the mentality of immigrants is not con- 
fined, however, to the field of education. The admission into this 
country of large numbers of immigrants of relatively low intelli- 
gence presents two problems of primary importance when viewed 
from the standpoint of national welfare. First, this type of 
immigrant increases the amount of crime and pauperism. This 
would be expected since it seems well established that a rather 
high correlation exists between low intelligence, on the one hand, 
and crime and pauperism, on the other. Second, low intelligence 
among large numbers of immigrants means that in coming gen- 
erations the general intelligence of the American people is likely 
to be lowered, because the number of children in the homes of 
such people is much greater than the number in the homes of 
people of higher intelligence. These problems should make it 
clear that, in establishing conditions for admission into the United 
States, the intelligence of the immigrant is of vastly greater im- 
portance than the number of dollars which he possesses. Further- 
more, they mean that the method of determining the number of 
immigrants to be admitted by the percentages of the various 
nationalities already in this country is fundamentally wrong, since 
the intelligence of immigrants from some countries is decidedly 
superior to that of the immigrants from other countries. 



THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

The tendency is altogether too evident to restrict the term 
"educational research" to a particular field. Research is not a 
field but a method, a way of approach to the solution of problems. 
It is also a point of view. Not only the making of tests and the 
use of them, but child and financial accountancy, curriculum and 
textbook analysis, buildings and building programs, and a host of 
other topics offer opportunities for investigation. Although the 
present educational research worker may dissent from our views, 
we venture the assertion that the history of education likewise 
affords a field for original inquiry and that this field is particularly 
interesting and stimulating. Quite commonly we hear the opinion 
expressed that the history of education has little practical value. 
Except as this opinion relates to certain wooden ways of teach- 
ing and writing about the subject, we dissent from it. We be- 
lieve that much that is practical — even the kind of practicality 
upon which the most pragmatic of modern researchers insists — 
may be derived from the right kind of treatment of historical 
material. 

Consider writing as a school subject. An adequate historical 
treatment of the way writing has been taught and of the social 
demand for it will give us a useful basis of criticism for present 
practice. It is clear that the social demand has undergone enor- 
mous changes. Vestiges of the former condition remain with 
us in our phrase "the three R's"— one of the R's, with sturdy 
disregard for modern spelling, standing for writing. 

The former status of handwriting interprets and explains its 
present status. But it can only be vividly apprehended by ref- 
erence to historical data. In the Colonial period the newspapers 
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contained many advertisements of writing teachers. Professor 
Robert F. Seybolt of the University of Illinois has a fine collection 
of them and it is to him that we are indebted for a slight acquaint- 
ance with them. These advertisements show unmistakably the 
high estimation in which "a good hand" was then held. We 
have space to consider but one set of them. William Elphinstone 
advertised first in the New York Gazette (1753) that "Persons 
of both Sexes from Twelve Years of Age to Fifty, who never 
wrote before, are taught to write a good legible Hand in five 
Weeks, at an Hour a Day, at home or abroad ; and such as write 
but indifferently may have their Hands considerably improved." 
A year later Mr. Elphinstone was in Philadelphia where he adver- 
tised in a similar manner in the Pennsylvania Gazette. Return- 
ing to New York, he again published his promising announce- 
ment. He also lived in Boston where his "card" appeared in the 
Weekly News Letter (1755). 

Announcements such as those of Elphinstone — ^and they were 
surprisingly numerous — establish, upon a firm historical basis, 
the fact that writing was at that time vastly more important 
as a personal accomplishment than it is now. Indeed, we scarcely 
have in this age a class of teachers resembling the writing teachers 
of Colonial days. 

Moreover, historical inquiry will give us the fact basis of the 
social demand for writing. Until comparatively recently all rec- 
ords, documents, and communications, except those of which 
many copies were desired, had to be handwritten. Conveyances, 
mortgages, judgments, etc., were not only written by hand but 
were copied for legal record by the same process. Letters were 
written, as were reports and memoranda of every description. 
The works of novelists, essayists, and poets were all handwritten. 
The scrivener plied his trade. 

The historical treatment will record the more recent advent 
of the typewriter and will show the number of offices in which 
these machines were placed. The book t)T)ewriter replaced the 
hand copying of records, and listing machines together with 
loose-leaf and card records modified the processes of bookkeep- 
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ing. Boys and girls still learn to work in offices, but for this 
purpose they learn typewriting rather than handwriting. Indeed, 
writing by hand, it may be shown, is now generally done only by 
those who have little of it to do. 

The historical treatment of the question of writing will also 
bring out the fact that there is not only a smaller demand for this 
school product but also that the demand is different in kind. In 
earlier days there was a widespread demand for excellent quality 
of handwriting. To say that a person "wrote a good hand" was 
to bestow high praise. Indeed, the ability to write well was taken 
as unmistakable evidence of culture. Today it is doubtful 
whether people who write more skillfully than legibility requires 
win any appreciable praise or take any particular pride in their 
accomplishment. 

When the investigator has by the historical method brought 
matters down to this point, he may adopt some of the more con- 
ventional methods of the day. He may show, for example, by 
experimental data that writing of Quality I2 on the Thorndike 
scale or of Quality 65 on the Ayres scale is practically as legible 
as handwriting can be. From this he will deduce that prolonged 
practice in writing after this degree of legibility has been secured 
is a waste of time. He will point out that as writing has become 
less of a business asset, the value of tmusual skill has been 
greatly diminished, that decorative and artistic qualities are sel- 
dom considered, and that accordingly, the task of the school has 
become relatively simple. Here he may give evidence to show 
that, despite these facts, the schools are continuing to do the tra- 
ditional thing. The dead hand is upon them. New writing sys- 
tems appear regularly. Boys and girls are drilled on ovals, loops, 
and lines which bear no resemblance to the letters of the alphabet. 
We still act as if we believed implicitly in formal discipline, 
although in theory we deny it. Adverting to the psychology of 
learning, the investigator may call to our mind the fact that if 
we wish to engender an ability or organize a habit, we should 
teach the thing directly and drill upon it directly. "By indirec- 
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tions to find directions out" is discredited by the psychologist 
while it is practiced by the school teacher. 

The historian of education, therefore, may point out that in 
handwriting the school has failed to adapt its curriculum to 
changed conditions ; and it is his peculiar privilege to show why 
this is true. Writing, however, is only an illustration. Other 
school subjects either present similar conditions or offer from 
other points of view instructive lines of investigation for the his- 
torian. Nor is this less true of matters of school organization, 
teacher training, salaries, and methods of teaching than it is in 
the case of the curriculum. Moreover, the historian always has, 
or should have, within his view the development of society and 
the extent to which modifications in the school are adapted to 
social conditions. Contributions exemplifying methods of his- 
torical research as applied to questions of educational import 
will be gladly received for publication in the Journal of Edu- 
cational R^EARCH. 

B. R. B. 

THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

It was heartening to hear Professor Seligman declare before 
the Department of Superintendence at Chicago that we are well 
able to support public education in the United States. He called 
attention to the fact that we are the wealthiest people in the 
world, and that our wealth and income have increased rather than 
diminished during the decades just past. In his discussion of the 
methods which must be employed to provide the necessary funds 
for education he stated that economic changes occurring during 
the past few decades have rendered reliance on the general prop- 
erty tax unsatisfactory. That the general property tax does not 
measure ability to pay taxes has long been established. It is not 
possible to tax intangible property which represents in the aggre- 
gate a very large part of our wealth. It is equally clear that 
there is no fixed relationship between property values and income 
derived from property. The assessed value of a farm or factory 
does not represent the profit accruing to the owner in either case. 
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It is obvious that two merchants having at a given time the same 
amount of property will vary tremendously in their ability to 
pay taxes during any fiscal year due to the period of turnover 
and to other considerations. There are large professional in- 
comes which may entirely escape taxation imder the general 
property tax. 

If the increasing wealth of locality, state, and nation is to 
contribute its proper share to the support of public education, 
we shall have to revise our revenue system by taxing earnings, 
profits, and income. Professor Seligman pointed out that it 
was necessary to develop on the one hand the personal income 
tax, and on the other hand the business tax to include not only 
corporations but other businesses. With the basis of taxation 
broadened, greatly increased revenues will be available for the 
maintenance of schools and for other forms of governmental 
service. 

We need to scrutinize our expenditures for public education 
and to improve our practices in the field of fiscal administration. 
Better budgetary procedure and accounting than are now found 
will form the necessary basis for a more efficient administration 
of our schools. But while we work to eliminate waste and to 
increase our efficiency we must at the same time examine care- 
fully our systems of taxation in the several states and work for 
the development of revenue systems which will make it possible 
to tax our citizens in terms of their ability to pay. Because of 
our interest in public education, we shall have to become students 
of taxation. As we become convinced that the general property 
tax is unsatisfactory, we shall have to join with other enlightened 
citizens for the development of a better revenue system. It is 
high time that those who are interested in providing adequate 
support for public education in the United States turn their atten- 
tion in this direction. 

G. D. S. 



Yeomans, Edward. Shackled Youth, Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921. 138 pp. 

Having read this book with a good deal of care, the reviewer approaches 
his task with some temerity. The author has so often and so vigorously 
declared himself to be the advocate of little children, (and withal said so much 
with which everyone will agree,) that negative criticism will be resented by 
the uncritical reader. He will doubtless be more ready to see a reflection of the 
reviewer's blindness, or inertia, or sterility, or any other of the numerous 
attributes which Mr. Yeomans has assigned to the school people of today, than 
to realize that nothing is true simply because some one has declared it to be so. 

The subtitle "Comments on Schools, School People, and Other People" 
suggests the field but gives little clue to the burning message the author feels 
called upon to deliver. The keynote is contained in the following quotation 
(p. 6) : "We dare to say — ^that there is only one kind of person really eligible 
as an administrator or teacher of a school — namely, an artist; for is not 
teaching an artf " A great many of us will agree, and yet if you and I and 
Mr. Yeomans should together observe a teacher or an administrator at work, 
it is quite conceivable that we might disagree among ourselves as to whether 
the person observed were an artist, or at least as to the degree of his artistry. 

The ideal teachers of history, geography, etc., who are presented to us by 
Mr. Yeomans merit our admiration and challenge our efforts. But do all 
teachers fall into the two classes, — a fraction of one percent such as are 
described for our edification, and ninety-nine plus percent the pitiable carica- 
tures which are sketched for the sake of contrast f Moreover the questions 
these caricatures ask show plainly that the writer knows little of what is really 
taking place in literally hundreds of schoolrooms throughout the nation, or 
else he has deliberately caricatured for the sake of contrast. 

We prefer to believe the former. We should rather think that Mr. Yeo- 
mans, having caught a glimpse of the thrill which children receive when in 
contact with one who knows and loves his own field of knowledge, and having 
seen a few sterile teachers and remembered perhaps his own unfortunate 
youth in a New York suburb, has reached the conclusion that practically all 
our children are shackled, somewhat as he ascertained in another connection 
that "ninety-five percent of all children are average." 

On the whole the book is worth reading by the critical. He who is sensitive 
to the ideal will draw inspiration from certain characters portrayed; he who 
will evaluate the unsupported statements will draw no discouragement or 
pessimism therefrom. If you are critical and a teacher, you may still return to 
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your Bchoolroom with joy in your heart and feel that you are not necessarily 
deficient in either the sense of smell or sight because you do not perceive 
that "all you are doing is to keep the pot boiling and that out of that pot 
comes a very bad smell'' or that "evidently [the schools] are not functioning 
in such a way as to justify any more hope for increased happiness, for Peace 
on Earthy Good will toward Men than the present state of society, the level 
of each being the same.'' 

E. J. ASHBAUOH 

Ohio State UniverHty 

Weathersby, William Heninoton. A history of educational legislation in 
Mississippi from 1798 to 1860, (Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 16.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1921. 204 pp. 

This is the third of the University of Chicago monographs prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Marcus W. Jemegan on the history of educational legis- 
lation in various states in the first half of the nineteenth century. As in the 
two preceding studies, much valuable and ordinarily inaccessible material has 
been made available, and this, together with the discussions of factors ac- 
counting for legislative enactments and their results, constitutes a history of 
the state school system in an important and long neglected phase of its 
development. 

The educational history of Mississippi is interesting because the state is 
located in a section of the country which has received little attention from his- 
torians of education and because, as Dr. Jernegan points out, its settlers came 
largely from the "back-country" of the older southern states into an environ- 
ment that was essentially western. Conditions in the southwest therefore 
approximated those in the Northwest Territory. The question may well be 
raised, says Mr. Weathersby, whether the educational history of Virginia and 
North Carolina applies to the states of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana with any greater degree of accuracy than the stories of the develop- 
ment of New England and New York apply to the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 

In the earlier chapters of the book the influences affecting school legisla- 
tion and general characteristics are discussed. These last, as relating to com- 
mon schools, are listed as follows: (1) the development of township schools, 
built usually upon the sixteenth section with income from the same; (2) the 
tendency to make the township the unit of control; (3) a general absence 
of central control; (4) the education of orphans and poor children at the 
expense of the state; and (5) a reluctance to impose direct taxation for 
common schools. As a result of these tendencies we have the development of a 
"democratic, decentralized school system, designed to meet the needs or 
demands of individual counties or even smaller units." 

Interesting parts of the monograph deal with federal and state aid to 
education. Chapter IV traces the history of the sixteenth section lands and 
the Literary Fund. The policy of township control, the authorization of 
ninety-nine year leases, the investment of state and township funds in the 
Planters' Bank and its subsequent failure, t«ll the story of the management 
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and I088 of these lands and moneys. In Chapter XI the yarious means of school 
support during the period are summarized and classified. 

The two appendices are noteworthy features of the book. The first con- 
sists of abstracts of charters of academies and higher schools; the second 
is a complete index of educational legislation in Mississippi prior to 1860, 
by titles of acts. These, as Dr. Jemegan states, contain " invaluable material 
for studies involving a history of comparative legislation." It is, however, 
to be regretted that the text of the most important laws has not been presented 
in the original form. A third appendix containing as much of the legislation 
as practicable, would constitute a valuable addition to the abstracts and sum- 
maries of the main part of the book. 

Mr. Weathersby's monograph is the first important work on the history 
of education in Mississippi as well as the only work of its kind dealing with 
the educational development of the group of states which Mississippi repre- 
sents. It is therefore a very real contribution to the history of public educa- 
tion in the south and in the United States. 

Jean H. Alexander 
Univernty of Minnesota 

Thobndike, E. L. The Teacher's Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 134 pp. 

While not pretentious in its paper binding, this book contains the results 
of the most extensive investigation of its kind ever attempted. Dr. Thomdike 
says he has been gathering this material for ten years. It consists of an 
alphabetical list of the 10,000 most widely used words, as determined by a 
count of 4,565,000 from forty-one different sources. It is hoped that such a 
word list, according to the author, may prove of service to teachers in at 
least the three following ways: 

1. To decide the pedagogical treatment to use for words offering diffi- 
culty to the pupil. In any one grade many words "probably should not be 
taught at all in that grade; others should be explained at the time to serve 
the purpose of the story but then left to their fate ; others should be thoroughly 
taught and reviewed.'* 

2. By use of the book, the beginning teacher can get a knowledge of the 
importance and difficulty of a word which an older teacher acquires only after 
years of experience. 

3. It provides a convenient place where teachers can record useful facts 
about the teaching of a word, which will serve as guides for future teaching, 
such as the following : in what grade the word should be taught ; in connection 
with what subject ; and by what device. 

The writer believes it will also* prove of value to research workers by 
helping them to choose words which are to be used in tests and by aiding 
them in wording explanations and directions so they will be understandable 
to the pupil. 

The list is not perfect, as Dr. Thomdike realizes. Further investigation 
will probably substitute a great many words for the ones now included. Its 
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value in the present form cannot be questioned and it is a book which every 
teacher should own. 

Wabren W. Ck)XE 
Ohio State Umveriity 

Qraff, Elus U. Essentials in Education, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1921. 
245 pp. 

If brevity is the soul of wit, then indeed Superintendent Graff has a wise 
and valuable book. He has been too ambitious. A perusal of the table of 
contents will reveal that he has attempted, in one brief volume, to run the 
whole gamut of educational problems: the teacher, teaching as a profession, 
curriculum, psychology, sociology, school administration, health work in the 
schools, school architecture, school building standards, school equipment, edu- 
cational measurements, specialization in education, education and the nation, 
etc. The reviewer cannot but believe that the book would have been much 
more interesting and valuable had the author greatly reduced the number of 
vital subjects which he has introduced in the twenty-five chapters — each chapter 
devoted to a different subject. 

A study of the chapter on methods will serve to illustrate the wide range 
of topics discussed in each of the other chapters, as well as the brevity of the 
treatment. 

Many of the subjects, which are so briefly presented, have been the theme 
for a larger volume than this one. To a subject as important as ' ' Methods of 
Teaching" (the title of chapter four) the author devotes fourteen pages. 
The first page or two of this chapter is a philosophical discussion of the aim of 
education. This is followed by a very brief psychological analysis of the 
principle of apperception, the doctrine of interest, individual difference, atten- 
tion, association, reasoning, training the will, the emotions, and one paragraph 
to a consideration of special methods. For those who seek enlightenment on 
methods of teaching, this book would offer but little help. 

We have no criticism of the author's viewpoint. The reader is impressed 
with his wide acquaintance with the best to be found in educational literature. 
We do not take issue with his philosophy, his psychology, or his position on 
other questions presented. Our quarrel with him is that he is too brief — ^the 
student is left to read too much between the lines. 

Essentials in Education presents no new thought ; it contains nothing orig- 
inal. In a clear, concise, and interesting style, many of the topics that have 
been widely discussed in recent years, are presented. The book is a popular 
statement of the trend of modem educational thought. It is not too technical 
for the "average citizen" to understand. It is a book that could easily be 
read and appreciated by high-school classes interested in teacher training or 
by first year normal-school students, as an introduction to teaching. Some of 
the state reading circles will probably find it a valuable text. Essentials in 
Education might well be called a summary of accepted modem educational 
practices. 

H. L. Donovan 

Eastern Kentucky State Normal School 
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Lull, Hkrbebt G. and Wilson, H. B. The redirection of high school instruc- 
tion. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 286 pp. 

The book «et8 forth ' ' a program of inBtruction from the viewpoint of the 
social and psychological needs of high school students. '' These needs are 
analysed respectively in the second chapter on "The Social Gore of the High 
School Curriculum" and in the fourth chapter on "Project-Problem Instruc- 
tion." The remaining chapters describe the application of "socialised" and 
"project" methods to the prescribed subjects of junior and senior high school, 
to vocational and professional training, and to the end of cultural develop- 
ment. The final chapter contains surveys to classify the occupations of a typi- 
cal small city as resources for socialized instruction and to describe various 
high schools in process of reorganization along the lines proposed. Pages 
131-4 exhibit score cards to rate the success of teacher and pupils in project 
work. A classified bibliography is comprehensive and confined to references of 
very recent date. 

The authors frankly urge that socialized and project methods are neces- 
sary in the secondary school if potential values are to be secured. The dis- 
tinction is clearly drawn between the mere acquisition of technic and the use 
of this technic in such life situations as can be brought within the classroom. 
Each of the chapters bears upon this issue. Their cumulative effect should 
shake one's faith in purely formal methods. Considered therefore strictly as 
wholesome propaganda the entire work is admirable. By virtue of its popular 
appeal it should prove an excellent introduction to more comprehensive studies 
of the problems involved. 

The effectiveness of certain forms of project work in the case of certain 
pupils is convincingly presented in the t3rpical projects described. Taken 
together these illustrative chapters constitute a manual from which most 
teachers can select much of real value. Others, however, may easily be misled 
by the apparent finality of the argument. The restriction of content to what 
is largely familiar to the pupil and hence functional in itself, is nd guarantee 
that the learning will function in the pupil's experience. Motivation for its 
own sake is worthless; hence the economy of the high-school project can be 
fairly judged only by comparison with other means of attaining the desired 
objectives. 'Know your pupils' is a better slogan than 'use the project 
method. ' The reader should be cautioned against the exclusive use of methods 
that are not equally effective in all types of learning and which perhaps do not 
fully recognize the limitations of available teaching materials. 

The criteria of high-school instruction are based on the pupils' "social" 
needs and these needs are interpreted in terms of the specific activities in which 
they are likely to engage. Chief emphasis is therefore placed on direct values. 
Instruction aims to secure appropriate responses to specific future situations 
by approximating these situations within the school. There is no question but 
that more of such instruction is desirable. Failure to secure these direct and 
specific values is too often minimized by the assumption that indirect and 
general values must automatically result. The limited abilities of many pupils 
doubtless justify this emphasis of direct values for them. One must however 
question whether these specific situations that the class is trained to meet are 
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actually encountered later by the majority of pupils and, if so, whether the 
acquired responfle is adequate. The limitations of teaching materials in most 
high-school subjects render both questions doubtful. Thus, for many pupils at 
least, greater economy is to be expected from the teaching of general concepts 
by materials organized with this particular aim in view. Though less readily 
identified with future needs, such learning is no less social than the outcome 
of project instruction since the project consists rather in what the pupil wants 
to learn than in what the social environment is. This distinction is not trivial 
if it helps to indicate a shortcoming of many discussions of subject values from 
the standpoint of motivation; namely, the failure to recognize the scope of 
future application as equal in importance to the degree of pupil response. 
The authors have outlined a program which is definitely helpful in the securing 
of direct values and as such it deserves high distinction. Tet the objective 
toward which high-sAool instruction might more safely be redirected is an 
effective combination of the specific value of the project and the more general 
value of methods that have still to be clearly formulated for the high-school 
program as a whole. 

Douglas Waples 
Tufts College 

Course of study monographs, Public Schools, Berkeley, California. Introduc- 
tory — The Course of Study in the Work of the Modem School, Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson, 14 pages. Number One — ^Arithmetic, 91 pages ; Num- 
ber Two — Home Economics, 56 pages ; Number Three — Nature Study, 104 
pages; Number Four — Geography, 117 pages; Number Five — Penman- 
ship, 28 pages. 

These monographs, the results of committee reports and class-room testing, 
were issued in 1921. Others are to follow for the remaining school subjects. 
The Introductory Monograph by Superintendent Wilson, defines the aim of 
education as social efficiency, comprehended as including efficiency in five 
aspects of life — ^vital or physical, vocational, civic, avocational, and moral 
and religious. In each subject monograph, the place of the subject in con- 
tributing to these respective aspects is specifically stated. The outcomes of 
the subjects by which these forms of efficiency are achieved are stated for 
each half year in each subject outline in terms of knowledge, habits or skills, 
and attitudes. 

According to the point of view stated by Superintendent Wilson, "The 
course of study should be so written and organized as to be an inspiration to 
the teachers in their work ... It is not sufficient if it merely indicates 
the general scope . . . How (topics) should be varied to suit differences in 
pupils must be specified. In fact, all choices which depend for their correctness 
upon scientific investigation and research studies must be made for the teachers 
by the course of study ... It must . . . indicate methods and procedures 
recommended because of their proven value . . . Standards of attainment 
expected by pupils should be set forth as definitely as possible." The re- 
spective courses therefore include much of method, procedure, outcomes, and 
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standards. All are well supplied with lists of equipment, sources of materials, 
and bibliographies ; and each has a good index. 

The arithmetic course is supplementary to an adopted text book, but it 
points to many local interests, problems, and projects; and it has many sug- 
gestions of method and procedure. Formal work is omitted until the second 
grade, but informal number experiences are included for the kindergarten and 
first grade. Standards of achievement are stated from grade III upward 
for the fundamental processes, and from grade IV upward for reasoning by 
the Starch Scale. Sixty minutes a week are given to arithmetic in grade II, 
and 200 minutes a *reek — forty minutes a day — in grades III to VI inclusive. 

The home economics course includes the work for the fourth grade, where 
it begins, through the intermediate schools, high schools, and special schools. 
The work of the other monographs so far issued is for the first six grades 
only. The subject is planned for girls, but it is stated that ''Boys and girls 
might exchange shop work for ^a few weeks. Camp cookery could be given 
to the boys while shop work is given to the girls.'' The outline emphasizes 
the technical aspects of the subject. The part for the elementary school is in 
marked contrast to the recently published course of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
which is rich in informational values for the consumer, and stimulating in the 
variety of inquiries which its work initiates. 

The nature study course deals almost wholly with plant and animal life, 
emphasizing gardening, elementary agriculture, study of flowers and birds, 
and care of pets. Extended suggestions for a great variety of school and 
home projects are made for each grade. The work is attractively presented, and 
most of it well illustrates "activity that leads to further activity." 

In the course in geography, considerable space is devoted to procedure, 
suggested projects, discussion of types of lessons, and the use of local sources 
of material and points of approach. The work begins in the third grade 
with a study of the lives of children from ten different countries. The first 
half of the fourth year is devoted to a study of California, the second half 
to a study of the world through products. To the fifth grade are assigned 
North America, South America, Australia, and the Pacific Islands, and to the 
sixth grade, Africa, Asia, and Europe in this order. Sixty minutes a week 
are given to geography in the third grade, ninety in the fourth, 125 in the 
fifth, and 150 in the sixth. Geography receives less than one half as much 
time as arithmetic in the Berkeley schools. The topics and problems miggested 
are well chosen with reference to geographic interests of our own time. 

The course in penmanship is chiefly a discussion of procedure, devices, 
records, tests, and standards. The Ayres Scale is the basis for rating achieve- 
ment. A "system" with Teachers' Manual and graded Compendium is used. 

In these courses of study, there has been a definite effort to utilize the 
results of the scientific studies in the selection, grading, and teaching of 
materials. There is little evidence of any effort to coordinate one subject with 
another and thus derive those values of economy of both time and effort which 
come from treating the materials of different subjects in their relationships 
to common problems. But, in the Letter of Transmittal, the chairman of the 
general conunittee states : " . . .we are ready to propose our next task — a 
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more complete synthesis of all subjects. This would be effected by increasing 
the number of projects and by grading them . . . Less regard would be 
given to the lines of cleavage between subjects inasmuch as the ezperiencea 
provided • • • would be indicated in the series of problems and projects 
rather than by a gradation of subject matter • . . The various studies would 
be drawn upon for the help each could afford . . . '' 

The monographs constitute a contribution in the practical field of curricu- 
lum making, utilizing the results of scientific investigations and resources so far 
achieved. The work is a noteworthy effort to select and organize material on 
the basis of values objectively measurable. 

Frederick Q. Bonser 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Carter, Alexander and Theisen, W. W. Publicity campaigns for better 
school support, (School Efficiency Monographs.) New York: The World 
Book Company, 1921. 164 pp. 

This is one of a series of School Efficiency Monographs. Its scope is 
somewhat narrower than the title might seem to indicate, since it confines its 
treatment of publicity campaigns to cities. It is to be regretted that the 
authors did not feel warranted in extending the scope of the monograph so as 
to include campaigns for better support of rural schools, and to statewide pub- 
licity campaigns to sell education to the public. We hope that another mono- 
graph covering these fields may be issued by the authors. 

The following topics and problems are proposed and discussed in successive 
chapters: (1) are publicity campaigns for better school support advisable? 
(2) the campaign staff; (3) groups to be reached by the campaign; (4) 
avenues and instruments of approach to the public; (5) how to select argu- 
ments and illustrations; (6) how to prepare and circulate the material for 
effective publicity; (7) the campaign under way; (8) examples of good pub- 
licity material used in successful campaigns for better school support. 

The subject of each chapter is admirably and discriminatingly treated. 
The first chapter lays the foundation for the following chapters by presenting 
arguments that seem to show conclusively "that permanent adequate support 
for schools is not to be had in a district unless the school policy is made clear 
to the voters and approved by them from time to time." The importance of 
the publicity campaign for increased funds for school buildings or for main- 
tenance as needs arise is clearly presented. Possibly this presentation might 
have been strengthened had it endeavored to show the value of a continuing 
publicity campaign to keep the people acquainted with the work of the schools, 
the improvements made or needed in the curriculum, and in the administration 
of the schools. Such a continuing campaign to have the public know their 
schools and other schools would lighten the work of the special campaign for 
more money and do much to insure its success. 

The conclusion of the first chapter may perhaps be summed up in the 
simple statement by the authors that ' ' there is probably not one school system 
in a hundred where the people can be induced to vote increased taxes for 
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the amount needed at the present time without a well-directed and yigorous 
campaign of publicity." 

The remainder of the book undertakes to tell how to organize the cam- 
paign and furnishes much concrete material illustrating what and how neces- 
sary information and arguments may be presented to the public effectively. 

The suggestions for organizing and training groups of individuals for 
special work outlined by the campaign managers, and for securing in as large 
measure as possible the cooperation of existing organizations are excellent. It 
is not to be expected that all of the suggestions and reconunendations for 
carrying on the publicity campaigns will be adopted in any one campaign. 
It is evidently the idea of the authors to present material and modes of pro- 
cedure from which selections may be made to suit individual cases and local 
conditions. It is probable that some of the suggestions would involve more 
detailed work than can be secured without too great expenditure of time and 
money. Enough practical and well considered matter is presented, however, 
to meet the needs of almost any community. 

It is to be regretted that no consideration is given to the modes of financ- 
ing the publicity campaigns. Chapter VIII gives a large amount of excellent 
illustrative matter which has been utilized in publicity campaigns in a number 
of cities and which may be readily adapted for use in other campaigns. 

A well selected bibliography is given from which city superintendents or 
publicity campaign managers may secure valuable material to aid in organ- 
izing publicity campaigns for better school support. Every city superintendent 
in the United States would be benefited by a careful reading of this mono- 
graph. 

L. D. Harvet 
The Stout Institute 

BuswELLy Guy Thomas. An experimental study of the eye-voice span in 
reading, (Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 17) Chicago: The 
University of Chicago, 1920. XI + 105 pp. 

This monograph gives a detailed account of a phase of reading ability 
which has been investigated only in a limited way by other experimenters. The 
problem is concerned with the length of the distance by which the eye leads the 
voice as oral reading proceeds. Elaborate apparatus which recorded both the 
voice and the movements of the eyes was used. The two forms of apparatus 
were so arranged that th^^ftwo types of records could be synchronized. Thus it 
was possible to measure the distance between the voice and the fixations of 
the eyes. Elementary and high-school pupils as well as college students were 
used as subjects. The data are set forth clearly by means of plates, tables, 
and graphs. The entire study shows very careful and painstaking work on 
the part of the author. Only one criticism of the technique of the investiga- 
tion occurs to the reviewer. This has to do with the location of the voice in 
the reading matter. The writer's experience with this problem has been that 
it is very difficult to determine the exact location of the voice by listening to 
the dictaphone records. The importance of the investigation would seem to 
warrant the use of methods which would allow the location of the voice in the 
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same accurate way the eye-fixations are located. However, this point does not 
in any way destroy the value of the results. 

The conclusion is reached that a wide eye-voice span occurs in common 
with a good quality of reading, a rapid rate of reading, and a small number 
of eye fixations per line. The author emphasizes that these factors are phases 
of eflicient, mature reading, and that therefore the development of the eye-voice 
span should receive attention in the methods of teaching reading. 

Another important point in the discussion is the tracing of the develop- 
ment of the reading habit through three successive stages. First, there is a 
stage in oral reading where the eye, the voice, and the meaning are all focused 
at the same point. Second, there is a stage of oral reading characterixed by 
a considerable distance span between the eye and the voice. During this stage 
the meaning occurs at a point near the fixation of the eye. Third, there is 
the stage of silent reading where the voice drops out of consideration, and the 
entire attention is given to meaning. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this monograph makes a very valuable 
contribution to the psychology of reading, and is of interest to all students of 
this subject. 

G. T. Or^t 
UniverHty of Texoi 



i6etDS( 3tems( anb (Communttatton^^ 

This department will contain news items regarding researdi 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ck)lumbuS| Ohio. 



E. D. Wolfe, Principal, Junior High School, Ashland, Ohio, reports an 
inter-grade contest this year in attendance and in spelling, in both of which 
satisfactory progress has been noted. 



Supt. J. D. Sweeney, Bed Bluff, California, sections his pupils of the fifth 
to eighth grades inclusive, on the basis of intelligence tests, placing approxi- 
mately the better % in one section, and the poorer % in the other. The success 
of the grouping will be checked by means of achievement tests. 



Professor J. W. Barton, Associate Professor of Psychology in the School 
of Education of the University of Idaho, has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship in Psychology. Mr. C. W. Chenoweth (MA.., Harvard ), has been elected 
Associate Professor in Philosophy in the same institution. 



Of the 342 pupils in the Parker All-Freshmen High School of Dayton, 
Ohio, 302 have no regular employment outside of school. 321 expect to graduate 
from high school, and 211 expect to go to college, according to a report from 
Principal A. E. Mayett. 



H. E. Dening, Manchester, Ohio, reports a school band of approximately 
50 pieces, in a school with only 100 children in the high school, and 350 in 
the grades. Though the band has been in existence only a little more than 
a year, it has made a sufi^cient reputation for itself to be invited to play at the 
State Fair this year. The youngest member is a fourth grader, 9 years old. 



Green Bay, Wisconsin, is erecting a high school building, which will cost 
about $750,000. It is intended to house one thousand children. A 23 acre 
site has been secured which will furnish ample space for recreation with 
separate playgrounds for boys and girls. Separate gyms for boys and girls, 
shops for Vocational Instruction, and the power plant will all be outside the 
main building. 



Nelsonville (Ohio) reports a high-school enrollment of 12 percent over 
last year, and more than 60 percent over 1913-14. 

343 
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At the November election 100,000 dollars worth of bonds were voted for 
the repair of the old buildings and the erection of a junior high school. Suc- 
cess in this issue, as well as general progressiveness in different features of 
school work is attributed in part, at least, to very live parent teachers asso- 
ciations in each of the elementary schools. 



We have just received from the Oregon State Department of Education 
a 1922 bulletin on the Club Work of Oregon Boys and Girls. The foreword 
perhaps best explains the contents of the bulletin : ' ' This little book contains 
the stories of achievement by boys and girls in the Oregon schools, who tri- 
umphed over difficulties in completing an industrial project." The bulletin is 
copiously illustrated and contains much material that will be an inspiration to 
other boys and girls of the state. 



Superintendent E. W. Small, Warehouse Point, Connecticut, has furnished 
us with blanks which his teachers are using in hygiene reports this year. 
Heads, Hands and Nails, Face, Teeth, and Neatness are the items considered. 
A record is kept by the teacher of the number of children receiving credits or 
demerits both forenoon and afternoon each week. Special demerits are given 
for coughing or sneezing without protecting others, while special credits are 
given for treatment of eyes, tonsils, and adenoids. A banner goes to the room 
with the best report. 



Second District No. 3, Colorado, fifteen miles wide and twenty-five miles 
long, includes the city of Fort Morgan and twenty-five rural schools. The 
district is under one superintendent, but the Board this year has employed 
a rural supervisor to have sole charge of the rural teachers. Every effort is 
being made to bring the standard of these rural Bchools up to that of the 
city. Intelligence and achievement tests are being used as means to this end. 
Isaac Stutsman is the superintendent, and Miss Florence Arbuthnot is mrml 
supervisor. 



The Department of Classical Languages at Ohio University (Athens) 
issues a monthly mimeographed bulletin of Latin News and Notes. The pur- 
pose is to assist teachers of Latin in finding material of interest to their 
classes, and to keep them fully informed of the latest movements in their field. 

On the basis of seventeen Ohio schools, for which reports were available 
for both total enrollment and enrollment in Latin for the years 1919-20 and 
1921-22, a notable increase in the proportion of the children stud3ring Latin is 
shown. Of the total enrollment in these schools, 34.2 percent were studying 
Latin in 1919-20 and 42.4 percent in 1921-22. 



Principal E. A. Boss of the Britannia School, St. James, Manitoba, has 
been applying some of our standardized tests. The results in both grades 5 
and 6 on the Monroe's Diagnostic Arithmetic show our Canadian cousins above 
standard in practically every case. On Monroe's Beading the rate was slightly 
above standard, and comprehension slightly below. The results on the Monroe 
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and Buckingham Reasoning Arithmetic Tests were also slightly below standard. 
Mr. Boss sajs, "Of course the results are not up to American standards but 
this is the first time we have ever tested with anything of that nature and I am 
looking for a better showing when I give it again." We shall look forward 
with great interest to a later report from Mr. Boss, regarding the results of 
the second test. 



An analyzed rating of fitness for graduate study from "An Open Letter 
to College Seniors, by Dr. Carl E. Seashore, Chairman, National Research 
Council" designates the following characteristics upon which one might bo 
rated: reasoning power, originality, memory, alertness, accuracy, application, 
cooperation, moral attitude, health, zeal for investigation. He who on an 
honest self examination does not believe himself to rank high on these items 
may question the advisability of the expenditure of much time or money on 
graduate work. 



The Los Angeles (California) High School Research Bulletin for Febru- 
ary 27 lists the following eight journals as being the most representative 
periodicals dealing with educational research: Journal of liiducational Re- 
search, Journal of Educational Psychology, School Review, Elementary School 
Journal, Teachers' College Record, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, American School Board Journal, and School and Society. 



Miss Mary B. Cummings, Director of Department of Research, Fresno, 
California, reports that one of the most notable things accomplished in their 
school in the past year is the organization of their intermediate schools. 

These intermediate schools are not junior high schools in the general 
sense of the word; rather, they are designed to care for children of twelve 
years of age or over who for any reason find themselves behind pupils of 
their own age. These schools offer the same courses in agriculture, shop, home 
economics, physical education, music, and the like that are given in the junior 
high schools, but offer no courses in foreign languages. They give special 
opportunities for more rapid progress in English. The schools have no grade 
designation. Children of foreign birth, or of migratory parentage, form the 
larger proportion of the children in these schools. 



The Plattsburg program is an evidence that educational measurement is 
believed in extensively in New York state. The Plattsburg Teachers Asso- 
ciation voted to use standard educational and intelligence tests as a means of 
studying their own work. After some correspondence with Mr. J. Cayce Morri- 
son, specialist in educational measurements in the state department, the follow- 
ing program was decided upon: Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, all 
pupils, grades 9-12; Thomdike-McCall Silent Reading Test ; Clapp's Standard 
School Tests in Correct English; Kirby Grammar Tests; Hudelson's English 
Composition Scale ; Lewis Scale for Measuring Quality of Letters of Applica- 
tion; Henmon Latin Vocabulary and Sentence Tests; Hotz First Year Algebra 
Scales, Series B, Equation and Formula, and Addition and Subtraction; Min- 
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nick Geometry Test, Scale B; Rogers Tests for Diagnosing Mathematical 
Ability ; Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests ; Thurstone Clerical Examination ; 
Van Wagenen American History Scales. This is the most extensive Measure- 
ment program in high-school grades, which has come to our attention. We 
hope for a later report from Plattsburg regarding the readjustment made on 
the basis of the findings and the results obtained. 



A number of educational bills are before the New York Legislature ; action 
may be taken before this appears in print. One bill provides for free text 
books, another for compulsory medical and dental instruction, a third requires 
a certificate of loyalty from teachers, and a fourth provides that a qualified 
teacher who is an alien may teach if application has been made for citizenahip. 



"College and University Administration," announced for early publica- 
tion under the editorship of Professor Ralph L. Power of the University of 
Southern California, will contain a chapter on The Bureau of Educational 
Research by Dr. B. R. Buckingham of Ohio State University. 

Another volume on vocational guidance under the same editor will also 
be announced shortly. The chapter on Educational Research will be written 
by Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the School of Education, University of Minnesota. 



Superintendent W. £. Lutz, Morencc, Arizona, indicates the interest which 
the School Board of that district has in the play-ground movement by requiring 
prospective teachers when applying for positions in the schools to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Are you interested in the play-ground movement f 

2. How much do you enter into the play of your pupils f 

3. If employed here, do you agree to take an active part in the play of 
your pupils f 

He also reports a new building in which stairways have been completely 
eliminated and which contains a combination stag^-gymnasium forty by eighty 
feet. Superintendents who are forced to build under restricted financial con- 
ditions might do well to get in touch with Superintendent Lutz or call the 
attention of the architects who are planning buildings for them to the possi- 
bility of such a combination. 



Our attention has just been called to Series A, Form II, of the Dougl 
Standard Test for elementary algebra published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Washington. The test consists of four parts: addi- 
tion and subtraction, multiplication, division, and simple equations. The same 
bureau has also brought out Form A of the Gregory-Spencer Geography Test 
for grades six, seven, and eight. This test consists of eight parts in an eight- 
page folder. Part I is trade routes and their products ; Part II, miscellaneous 
geography; Parts III and IV, causal geography; Parts V and VI, place and 
descriptive geography; and Parts VII and VIII, political and place geography. 
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Bupeiintendent David Gibbs, Meriden, Connecticut, has sent us two pages 
of mimeographed material on the subject of spelling which he has placed in 
the hands of his teachers. These take up such phases of work as: (1) the 
conditions upon which correct spelling may depend; (2) the elements which 
must be observed in effective teaching; (3) the manner of conducting the 
spelling lesson; (4) order of work; (5) reviews; etc Much of the best that 
has been gathered from scientific experimental work in the subject is thus 
placed in the hands of his teachers and has doubtless been a real service to 
them. We shall be greatly interested in receiving any material which super- 
intendents and supervisors are giving their teachers to assist them in their 
work. We would like especially to have material which is a compilation or 
a digest of the results of experimental work in the various school subjects. 



InTestigation in Visual Instruction 

An investigation is under way to evaluate visual methods of instruction, 
particularly motion pictures, including a study of the types of lessons to which 
visual material is best adapted, and of the best mode of its organization. 
The first and simplest procedure is to run parallel classes in which the various 
visual methods are compared with one another or with the oral method. A 
comparison is being made of the efilciency of visual instruction in various sub- 
jects, or topics within a subject. The results which are coming in from 
this study indicate that a careful evaluation of the newer methods should 
precede an adoption of them since they may not be superior to older and 
simpler methods. In fact, they may in some cases bo a distinct disadvantage. 
The analytical study of the methods by which visual material may best be 
organized to produce more effective results is probably the more valuable study. 
It is more difiScult, however, and is at the present time not so far advanced 
as the evaluation of present material. Its purpose will be not merely to 
determine how good present materials are, but to point the way to development 
of better materials. 

F. N. Freeman 
Chicago University 



Beclassification in Beading 

In order to solve the reading problem in the Jefferson School where three 
rooms contained children from II-B to VI-B inclusive, it was decided to regroup 
on the basis of results of measurement with the Burgess Beading Scale. All 
children were given the test and the results scored in terms of the number of 
exercises correctly answered. The three rooms contained 96 pupils distributed 
as follows : room two, 33 pupils in grades II-B, II- A, and III-A ; room three, 
27 pupils in grades IV-B and IV-A ; room four, 36 pupils in grades V-B, V-A, 
and VI-B. Seventeen of the children from rooms two and three scored zero 
while fourteen from the three rooms scored one. These thirty-one pupils were 
placed in first- and second-reader groups. The twelve children who made scores 
of two and three were placed together in a third-reader group. Twenty chil- 
dren from three rooms making scores of four, five, and six were placed in the 
fourth-reader group. Eighteen children, including representatives from three 
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grades making scores of sevexiy eight, and nine, were placed in the fifth- 
reader group and the remaining fifteen from rooms three and four made up 
a sixth-reader group. By arranging the schedule so that the reading period 
occurred simultaneously in the three rooms the children were accommodated by 
passing to the room in which a majority of the particular group was reciting. 
By this scheme each pupil took reading with the group with which he could 
work most satisfactorily. As a result each of these teachers is having two 
reading groups and yet we feel that the needs of the pupils are being taken 
care of quite satisfactorily. We shall be interested to see the results shown by 
another measurement at the end of the semester. 

Mtbtle L. EAuraANN 
Grade Supervisor, Logansport, Indiana 



Erron in FnndameiitalB of Aritlunetic 

We have recently received from Dr. Osbum, Director of Educational 
Measurements in the State Department of Public Instruction of Madison, 
Wisconsin, a report on the study of errors in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
The study is based on the report of tests given to over 21,000 children in grades 
three to eight. Boughly two-thirds of all children made errors. The distribu- 
tion is somewhat irregular through the grades, the greatest percent (81) being 
made by the fourth g^rade, and the lowest (57) by the sixth grade. 

Typically wrong answers occurred in practically all g^des and many of 
them point clearly to the incorrect mental activity. For example, 90 as the 
answer for the sum of 70 and 29 indicates that some children get zero as the 
sum of nine and zero. In handling denominate numbers, it is evident that 
in many cases they were treated as abstract numbers. The following per- 
cents are significant and it will certainly be worth while for teachers to cheek 
roughly their own classes to ascertain what members are perhaps making 
the same type of errors. In addition 18.3 percent failed to reduce the answer 
to proper terms; 11.1 percent added the numerator of fractions for a new 
numerator and the denominator for a new denominator; 8.2 percent failed to 
carry; 3.0 percent failed to use the decimal point in subtraction; 15.7 
percent failed to pay back where there had been a case of borrowing; 10.4 
percent failed in decimal fractions by writing the apparently smaller number 
under the apparently larger one; 9.1 percent treated denominate numbers as 
abstract numbers; 9.8 percent reversed the subtraction, for example, eight 
from eleven gave seventeen. In multiplication 11.3 percent of the errors were 
due to failure to place the decimal point ; 9.8 percent due to failure to multiply 
by the fractional part of the mixed number; 5.5 percent are the type 
A X = -^^ I^ division, 7.2 percent were due to subtraction instead of divi- 
sion — apparently a failure to observe the sign which was given. 

The following quotation from the report summarizes the situation: 
"Since all the studies point so clearly to the same set type of errors it ia 
evident that those who would improve the achievement of their pupils in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic should provide an abundance of suitable drill for 
these special difficulties. The following points are particularly worthy of 
notice. The comparisons of numbers above the 5 's are more difficult than thoM 
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below. GomparisoiiB in addition whose sum exceeds ten are generally more 
difficult than those whose sum is less than ten. Carrying and particularly 
borrowing are difficult. Zero combinations are troublesome in all grades. In 
division a number divided by itself is often mixed. In fractions children are 
very apt to confuse multiplication and division with addition and subtraction. 
The results of the test point conclusively to the fact that more attention should 
be given to denominate numbers." 



Bural Education in Pennsylvania 

From 1900 to 1919 inclusive 722 one-room schools in this state were closed, 
generally by annexing one district to another. It was a process of consolida- 
tion but not a very effective one. During the past two years 1043 one-room 
schools have been closed through a more effective system of consolidation. 

The Bureau of Bural Education was organized to effect consolidations 
wherever possible and to administer to every need of rural education. We 
shall always have a large number of one-room schools in a state like Pennsyl- 
vania for in some of the mountainous regions the topography of the country, 
the climate, the sparsity of population, the highways, etc. are obstacles to 
consolidation. In such places we shall continue to maintain one-room schools. 
It is our plan, however, to make them the best schools of that type. Our Bural 
Education Bureau is preaching the gospel of consolidation and showing to the 
people how improved buildings, equipment, properly trained teachers, and ade- 
quate courses of study contribute to the improvement of rural life and to 
agricultural interests. We are putting the question of consolidation squarely 
before the communities which are interested. We are not saying to a single 
community that it must consolidate its schools. We are pointing out the 
advantages that come to rural life through consolidation and the better schools 
afforded thereby. In several communities we have been able to effect con- 
solidations which will enable the communities to maintain a six-year elementary 
course, a three-year junior high school course, and a three-year senior high 
school course. In addition thereto, special teachers of art, music, health, home 
economics, and agriculture are provided. We are trying to show the people 
of these communities how the school can be made a contributing agency to 
the home and how the home may be advantageously connected with the school. 

In many cases consolidated schools may be maintained at less expense 
than the one-room schools; in many other cases the expense of maintenance 
will be more. Whatever the facts may be, they are set before the people who 
are then left to determine for themselves whether or not they want the modem 
t3rpe of school. 

As a result of this kind of program in connection with rural education, 
we have been able to establish 128 consolidated schools in the last year and 
a half. 

Bepresentatives of our Bural Education Bureau attend all public meetings 
which may serve the community interests, such as community meetings, the 
Grange, parent-teachers' associations, mothers' clubs, federated clubs, farmers' 
institutes, commencements, special school gatherings, and meetings of school 
directon. The staff of our Bural Education Bureau will aid any community 
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in the establishment of parent-teachers' associations and other community 
enterpriaeB. Thomas E. Finwjan 

State 8upt, of Puhlio Irutruciion 



A Problem Test in Oeograpby 

(A preliminary statement) 

Although the main function of a geography test is to measure the ability 
of the pupil, it is quite possible that the test may also influence the teaching 
of the subject. If a teacher is constantly liaving her work measured by loca- 
tion tests, she will undoubtedly be led to over-emphasize place geography and 
to neglect the more important geographical relationships. 

Modem teaching of geography emphasizes the study of problems in 
human relationships. The new Detroit course of study in geography gives 
a series of problems for each of the important countries. For example, when 
South America is studied, one of the problems for study is: "We should 
establish close trade relations with South America. Whyf Beferences are 
given to textbooks and the children are given an opportunity to find answers. 

The following test, which is called "Best Reasons," has been devised to 
measure the ability of the pupil to make judgments on geographical data. The 
exercises given here are mostly limited to physical geography, but they indi- 
cate the possibility of measuring this sort of ability. 

In May, 1921, the ten exercises below, together with twenty others, were 
given to 2,921 children of grades two to eight inclusive in four different cities. 
First the children did a trial test consisting of three exercises, and then they 
did the real test. Essentially the directions were : * * Put a cross in the paren- 
theses in front of the best reason or cause in each exercise. You will have 
plenty of time to finish as many as you can do." 

Ten Selected Exercises 

(Make a cross in the parentheses before the best reason or cause 

in each exercise.) 

1. Tides are caused by: 

( ) 1. Movement of ocean currents. 

( ) 2. The seasons of the year. 

( ) 3. The attraction of the moon and sun on different parts of the 

earth. 
( ) 4. The inclination of the earth 's axis at an angle of 23^ degrees. 

2. It may snow at the top of a mountain and rain in the valley because : 

( ) 1. The high mountains are covered with snow. 

( ) 2. It is colder at high altitudes. 

( ) 3. The people in the valley would rather have rain. 

( ) 4. The air is denser on the mountain top. 

3. The temperature is hot at the equator because: 

( ) 1. The rays of the sun are more nearly vertical at the equator 

than elsewhere. 
( ) 2. The days are longer than the nights at the equator. 
( ) 3. There are few high mountains near the equator. 
( ) 4. Very little snow falls at the equator. 
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4. Ireland is known as the Emerald Isle because: 

( ) 1. The dry ocean breesse keeps it so warm. 

( ) 2. Many emerald mines are in Ireland. 

( ) 3. Ireland has much sunshine. 

( ) 4. Warm rains keep the vegetation green throughout the year. 

5. In the United States the days are longer in June than in December 

because : 

( ) 1. The earth is nearer the sun at this time. 

( ) 2. The earth rotates faster at the equator than at the poles. 

( ) 3. The vertical rays of the sun are farther north in June than 

in December. 
( ) 4. The rotation of the earth is very slow in June. 

6. Nevada has light rainfall because: 

( ) 1. The climate in Nevada is too warm. 

( ) 2. There are many deserts in Nevada. 

( ) 3. The crops can be cared for by irrigation. 

( ) 4. The moisture is lost before the winds cross the mountains. 

7. Isotherms are more nearly parallel in the Southern Hemisphere than in 

the Northern Hemisphere because: 

( ) 1. It is warmer in the Southern Hemisphere than in the 

Northern Hemisphere. 
( ) 2. There is less rainfall in the Southern Hemisphere. 
( ) 3. The Southern Hemisphere is mostly water and therefore has 

a more constant temperature. 
( ) 4. The days are longer than the nights in the Southern 

Hemisphere. 

8. The air in a heated room is always warmer at the ceiling because : 

( ) 1. In very high altitudes the air is light. 

( ) 2. Warm air holds more moisture than cold air. 

( ) 3. Cool air becomes dry when heated. 

( ) 4. Warm air is lighter than cold air and therefore rises. 

9. The irregular coast of southern Florida is due to: 

( ) 1. The shifting of sand. 

( ) 2. Volcanic eruptions. 

( ) 3. The work of coral polyps. 

( ) 4. Sinking of the coast line. 

10. Switzerland is called the playground of Europe because : 
( ) 1. The Swiss do not work. 
( ) 2. Switzerland is so small. 
( ) 3. Switzerland has a small standing army. 
( ) 4. People of all nations spend their vacations there. 

Table I gives the percent of correct responses for the different exercises 
in grades five, six, seven, and eight. For example, the first line of the table 
gives the percent of correct responses for the first exercise (Tides are caused 
by, etc.). This exercise was answered correctly by 19 percent of the pupils 
in the fifth grade, by 25.5 percent in the sixth grade, by 32.5 percent in the 
seventh grade, and my 41.5 percent in the eighth grade. The last line of the 
table gives the number of pupils participating in each of the grades. A 
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study of the table will show that there was an increase in the percent of 
correct responses in each successive grade on all exercises except number nine 
upon which the percent was the same in grades seven and eight. This indicates 
that the judgment and information of the pupils increased with achool 
experience. 

TABLE I. 

PERCENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO CERTAIN EXERCISES IN 
THE "BEST REASONS" TEST IN GEOGRAPHY 



Number 


Percent of Pupils Making Correct Responses 


of 
Exercise 


Grade 
V 


Grade 
VI 


Grade 
VII 


Grade 
VIII 


1 


19 


25.5 


32.5 


41.5 


2 


39 


55 


65.5 


74 


3 


70.6 


82.5 


87 


92 


4 


27 


39 


44 


51.5 


6 


26.5 


27 


40.5 


45.5 


6 


43.5 


62.5 


77.5 


78.6 


7 


25 


30 


41.5 


64 


8 


58 


64 


71 


84.6 


9 


11 


17 


19 


19 


10 


51.5 


52 


66 


71.6 


Total Number 
of Pupils 


585 


910 


925 


501 



The average geograpliy teacher will no doubt think that a better method 
of obtaining answers to a question as to why Nevada has a light rainfall is 
to allow the pupils to write their own answers. The scoring of these answers, 
however, is almost impossible. Anyone who has attempted to score such ques- 
tions as those given in the Hahn-Lackey scale will be convinced that this is 
true. Perhaps the Best Reasons test docs not allow for the initiative of the 
very brightest pupils in stating reasons, but it does permit an absolutely 
objective method of scoring. 

It is quite possible that some of the exercises of this test are not highly 
important. However, the method used can be adapted to questions, the answers 
to which children of the elementary school should know. The following ques- 
tions, which are more definitely concerned with human relationships than those 
given above, are suggestive of additional exercises for use in such a test: 

1. Why has the growth of Chicago been so phenomenal f 

2. Why are the Southern States and New England States dependent 

upon each otherf 
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3. Why will the industries of France be greatly aided by the return of 

Alsace-Lorraine f 

4. Why is great care being taken in the construction of buildings in 

San Francisco f 

5. Why is the production of motion pictures an important industry in 

Southern California f 

6. Why do baseball teams have their early spring training in cities like 

Atlanta, Georgia f 

7. Why has Switzerland been able to maintain its independence for so 

many years Y 

8. Why is India a very important possession of the British Empire f 

9. Why is the Panama Canal of great advantage to New Orleans Y 
10. Why are there so many small nations in Europe f 

P. B. Stevenson 
Ohio State Univeraity 



(Frank N. Fbeeman, Secretary and Editor) 



NINETEEN TWENTY-TWO MBETINa 
FEBBUABY 28 TO MABOH 2, 1922 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research was the largest in the history of the association ; largest 
in the number of members attending, largest in the extent of the program, and 
largest in the total number of persons who were attracted to the programs. As 
has been true for several years, the room allotted us for the open meetings 
was too small to seat the number of persons who wished to profit by the 
reports made. That the papers were both interesting and valuable was per- 
haps best attested by the extent to which both men and women stood attentively 
during their presentation. 

The Open Meetings 

The program on Tuesday afternoon was equally divided between reading 
and general intelligence work. Doctor A. I. Gates of Teachers College, 
Columbia, reported a study, highly analytical in character, of reading and 
spelling with special reference to disability, showing how such a careful study 
was of value to the teacher in discovering the difficulties of individuals and in 
enabling her to apply remedial work more effectively. Doctor C. T. Gray of 
the University of Texas reported on the anticipation of meaning as a phase of 
reading ability. The working out of the problem involved the devising of a 
considerable amount of laboratory apparatus and was of a nature quite im- 
possible for use in the classroom. However, the results secured should be 
utilized by the classroom teacher, and we shall await the publication of the 
paper with a great deal of interest. The paper by Doctor G. T. Buswell of the 
University of Chicago was another of the highly technical papers of the con- 
ference. While it is useless to try to give a synopsis in this brief report, the 
work of which his paper gave but part, gives promise of a series of scales to 
be used by the teacher in the development of certain types of reading habits. 

Assistant Superintendent Dawson's report on classifying kindergarten 
children by means of the Binet test and Mr. Kallom's on intelligence and the 
classroom teacher were concrete examples of the practical use of intelligence 
tests. The large number of superintendents who heard these papers should 
have been encouraged to do such work if they had not already tried it. Doctor 
Franzen of the Des Moines (Iowa) public schools presented the results of an 
extensive study of intercorrelation of some fifteen intelligence tests, seeking to 
determine their relative validity and thus point out to school people in general 
the tests from wliich the most reliable results might l)e expected. The con- 
clusions seemed to point to the National Form B and the Terman Group as 
the best among the group tests now available. 

354 
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Four of the six papers scheduled for Wednesday afternoon were on cur- 
riculum problems. Doctor Charters was unable to be present but his paper 
will appear in an early number of the Journal. Doctor Horn's paper on 
comparison of reading, writing, and pre-school spoken vocabularies emphasised 
the fact that researches had shown a great similarity between these vocabu- 
laries; that they were much larger than ordinarily conceived, but that 
one's guess as to whether a particular word would be found among those 
of any one list was very likely to be wrong. Doctor Caldwell presented the 
work that he and his colleagues are doing at the Lincoln School in music and 
biology in sufficient detail to make clear that a curriculum scientifically built 
upon social needs is a task of great proportions. Miss Zirbes in discussing 
the relationship of measurement to pupil progress and curriculum research in 
reading, called pointed attention to the fact that there was real need for 
measurement to assure progress when the materials of instruction were being 
experimentally determined., 

The other two papers were of a very different type, though no less 
scientific Miss Schmitt presented a careful analytical paper on temperament 
and attitude as factors in school progress, portraying the different t}rpes of each 
and discussing the teacher problem in successfully handling each. Doctor Free- 
man spoke forcibly for research instead of propaganda in visual education and 
cautioned school men to look for the former and beware of the latter. He also 
pointed out the lines along which research promised definite results. 

Since there was a vacant place on the program, Mr. Courtis who is always 
welcomed on our programs, was given an opportunity to present some material 
on individual work in primary reading. In his scheme, each child is given 
a specially prepared dictionary with which he works out the story in a little 
reader. It is an effort to enable each child to do his own work and progress 
at his own rate. 

On Thursday afternoon. Dean Chadsey who had promised to preside was 
prevented from doing so by illness and President Bugg pressed Doctor Buck- 
ingham into service. The scheduled numbers of the program were all given 
except that by Mr. Packer, who was not present. Superintendent Washbume of 
Winnetka presented in some detail the individual instruction method which he 
is using and endeavored to show that the formulation of materials was the 
largest problem confronting those who really wished to care for individual 
differences. He paid his respects to the ''socialized recitation" as follows: 
''We do not have socialized recitations because there isn't any such thing 
and can't be. If it is a recitation, it isn't social and if the activity is social, 
it isn't a recitation." Superintendent Washbume 's paper was published in 
the last issue of this journal. 

Doctor Knight of Iowa gave the paper which was published in the March 
number of this journal. Our readers are referred to it. Doctor Counts of Yale 
discussed the sociological character of the secondary-school population and 
showed that, while the schools are democratic in theory and support, they are 
not attended by children of all social groups in proportion to the number of 
children within those groups. 

Doctor Strayer presented methods and problems of research in the field 
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of educational finance and forecast a great service to the schools of the nation 
as a result of the inquiry now under way. Doctor Cubberley presented phasM 
of research in county and state school administration, sketching briefly the 
developmeni of school administration in this country and pointing clearly to 
the next steps that must come. 

The Meeting Thursday Evening 

The last meeting of the association was the dinner which was held on 
Thursday evening. The solidarity and esprit de corps of the society is indicated 
by the fact that a large proportion of the members who were in attendance at 
the meetings stayed over for the dinner. Those who did attend were amply 
repaid by both the light and the heavy intellectual refreshments. 

The light refreshments comprised a considerable amount of general chaff- 
ing and the presentation to the company of a new intelligence test and a new 
spelling test. We learned that, while one member bore the title gft Head 
of the Bureau of Bef erence and Besearch, his duties seemed to have little to do 
with research (accent on the last syllable), and that another member, who bore 
the same title, confessed that he could offer no references. The president 
demonstrated a new intelligence test, the percentile value of which as estimated 
from the percentage of failure in the group would be about .99. Another 
member presented a spelling test of ten words and made a sporting proposition. 
The full details of this matter are reserved for publication in a monograph. 

The business meeting was held during the course of the dinner. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. W. Theisen; Vice-president, E. J. 
Ashbaugh; Secretary-treasurer, Frank N. Freeman. 

There was some discussion of the division in interest among the members 
of the association in the t}rpe of paper or discussion which should be presented 
at the meetings. This problem is somewhat akin to the question concerning the 
kind of articles which should be accepted for the Journal. The diseussion 
brought out the fact that the problem both of the meetings and of the Journal 
involves the relation of the association to other associations of similar nature 
and purpose. In order that these questions might be thoroughly canvassed 
one committee was appointed to consider the journal problem and another to 
consider the meeting problem. Both committees are to report at the next meeting. 

The executive committee is taking steps toward incorporation as directed 
by the association. 

The constitution or by-laws or some resolution, I am not sure which, pro- 
vides that the president shall deliver an address at each annual meeting in 
which he sums up the progress in educational research for the preceding year. 
The president gave us full measure this year by reviewing the entire modern 
scientific movement in education. He displayed on a large chart the various 
trends showing their origins and parallel chronological development. This 
chart went so far into detail as to give the names of representative workers in 
the various types of research such as the study of administrative problems, 
educational measurement, and the investigation of learning. The meeting 
unanimously requested Doctor Bugg to publish his chart in the Journal of 
Educational Besearch, which he plans to do. 
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ACTIVITY ANALYSIS AND CURRICULUM 

CONSTRUCTION* 

W. W. Chabtebs 
Carnegie Irutiiuie of Teekndlogy 

There are two clear-cut theories concerning the relation of 
the curriculum to the activities of the individual. (The theory 
upon which current curricula have usually been constructed main- 
tains that the content of the curriculum should come from the 
specialist and be applied by the individual to the activities in 
which he engages after he has learned them.) The specialist in 
chemistry, for instance, constructs a course in that subject which 
presents the fundamental facts and principles of the science as 
the chemist uses them. The same material is taught to chemists, 
engineers, farmers, doctors, housekeepers, and laymen, with the 
expectation that each will apply such of it as he may need, to 
the activities of his vocation or of his leisure. The lexicographer 
selects the spelling list for the school and thereby specifies what 
he considers to be the fundamental spelling vocabulary. This list 
the individual learns and of it he uses those words which he may 
need in writing letters, articles, speeches, or reports. To these 
illustrations may be added the curricula in history, botany, 
zoology, physics, design, mathematics, grammar, sociology, and 
others. In all of them the theory of specialistic determination 
holds that the fundamental content of the subject taught in the 
school is determined by the specialist ; and that the learner, after 
acquisition, uses what he needs. 

^ A paper read at the meeting of Section Q, American Association for tlie 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, December, 1921. 
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l^The other theory, which is the natural outgrowth of the- 
theory of evolution, maintains that the content of a school sub-s 
ject is determined by the use to which it will be puti It quite 
willingly grants that the chemist shall determine the content of 
chemistry courses for prospective chemists but it emphatically 
maintains that the same right shall be granted for the use of 
the engineer, the doctor, the housekeeper, the farmer, and the 
layman. 

The theory of evolution holds that a structure which func- 
tions successfully in one situation may be beneficially modified 
when placed in another situation. The supporters of the theory 
of activity analysis, to apply the parallel with evolution, hold that 
the situation of the specialist as described in terms of his activities^ 
duties, and problems, is not identical with that of the engineer, 
the doctor, or the layman whose problems and duties are different 
and that, therefore, the structure of the curriculum may well 
be modified more successfully to cope with the differences of each. 

But the method of activity analysis advances beyond the law 
of natural selection which operates rather blindly in the field of 
biological life in preserving useful accidental variations. A bio- 
logical organism changes its structure through accidental varia- 
tion so that when it comes into possession of characteristics which 
are of superior efficiency in controlling a type of situation in 
which it is placed, it tends to retain the useful modifications thus 
more or less accidentally thrust upon it. (Rational beings, how- 
ever, in developing social organisms, such as the curriculum is, 
can advance a step beyond the law of natural selection by first 
making an analysis of the situation to which adjustment is to be i 
made and then developing an organism which meets these con- 
ditions in a superior way.'. 

This is primarily what activity analysis attempts to do in the 
field of curriculum construction. The activities in connection 
with which a subject may be used are analyzed to discover exactly 
what the individual is to do and then the subject material neces- 
sary to assist in the performance of these activities is collected 
and organized. For instance, one situation in which the learner 
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finds himself is concerned with the communicating and recording 
of facts. Specifically, the laymen writes letters, and children 
compose original themes. To analyze this situation a count is 
made of words — in personal letters and in the writing of children. 
The lists so obtained become the spelling vocabulary for the ele- 
mentary school, which is the school for laymen. For the spelling 
curriculum of the business college in which stenographers and 
typists are trained, the same method is used but applied to a 
different situation in which word counts of business letters are 
made. Arithmetic for the layman may be determined by a col- 
lection of arithmetical problems which the layman meets. Mathe- 
matics for chemists is determined by an investigation of the 
mathematics used by chemists. The chemistry used in food 
courses is obtained by derivation from the content of food courses. 
The grammar necessary for the correction of errors is secured i 
after an analysis of grammatical errors of school children. The-* 
English composition needed by engineers is disclosed by an 
analysis of the uses to which engineers put the subject The 
sociology needed by the layman is obtained by an examination of 
the social problems which confront the layman, just as the 
sociology needed by the sociologist is determined by the problems 
encountered in the field of sociology. 

(in all cases the theory of activity analysis holds that the 
structure of a subject varies with its function and its content with 
its use) It leaves a place for the specialists' organization of the 
curriculum by allowing that the function of the subject for him 
is one of many functions while it opposes the claim that the struc- 
ture which is best for the conditions of the specialist meets all 
other situations equally well. 

The method of activity analysis is profoundly significant and 
is so incompletely understood that the writer has taken the lib- 
erty of presenting some of the problems which have to be met 
in its use. For clarity these will be listed and described as 
dichotomous situations in which the selection of one or another 
of pairs of considerations modify methods of analysis and of 
curriculum construction. 
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(Parenthetically, it may be said that an activity analysis is the 
analysis of both the mental and physical activities which are car- 
ried on by individuals] Used in this broad sense, activities include 
not only what people do but what they think, and feel, or will. In 
its most complicated form, the analysis is concerned with a broad 
range of physical actions, feelings, and purposes, as in the analysis 
of the activities of women made for the purpose of constructing 
a college curriculum for women. In its simpler forms, it involves 
the analysis of definite operations, to which the term job analysis 
is applied, as in the analysis of the operations involved in running 
a machine. Between these two extremes are activities displaying 
all gradations of complexity and requiring all degrees of 
analytical ability. 

The first dichotomous situation which causes a modification of 
methods is contained in the distinction between sequential and 
non-sequential activities. tPy a sequential operation is meant one 
in which the constituent activities normally follow each other in 
regular order.) Most personal routine duties are of this sort, 
such as dressing in the morning and baking a cake, or as in 
machinery operations in production plants and the annual calen- 
dars of animal husbandry. Non-sequential activities, on the con- 
trary, are arranged in no regular order in the performance of any 
operation^ Specifically, communication of ideas through spelling, 
writing, and language is non-sequential because there is no regu- 
lar order observed in the occurrence of words or rules of S)mtax 
since their use is dependent upon the demands of varying situa- 
tions. A job analysis of salesmanship, in which all the activities 
or duties are to be listed, is much more difficult than the job 
analysis of cabinet making. A job analysis of home making deals 
with duties some of which are routine and sequential but most of 
which are irregular and non-sequential in their appearance. 

This leads to very marked differences in methods of analysis. 
For sequential jobs, the usual procedure followed by the job 
analyst is to obtain from each of several operators in separate 
interviews a list of his duties, to combine these, to resubmit the 
list to them, and to have it checked by the foreman. In non- 
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sequential jobs the same procedure is used as a basis but from 
knowledge born of experience, the analyst finds that he needs to 
make a supplementary analysis by long continued personal 
observation of the operations and in some cases by a long con- 
tinued performance of the job. A case in point is that of the 
analysis of salesmanship which was made by us last year. Inter- 
views were held with many salespeople for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a list of their difficulties ; to this were added interviews with 
several managers and superintendents ; but so little was obtained 
from these sources that a member of our staff with competent 
experience in selling, had to be detailed to watch salespeople at 
work daily for three months before we felt that we had a reason- 
ably accurate list of the duties of retail selling. In other words, 
the analysis of non-sequential jobs is much more difficult than 
that of sequential activities and requires a more elaborate 
technique. 

A second bifurcation of methods is necessary according as 
the analyst wishes to make an activity analysis or a difficulty 
analysis, ^or instance, a spelling vocabulary based upon analysis 
may list either the words most frequently used in correspondence 
or those most frequently misspelledJ In the former case the top 
words are such as : in, all, and, as, and for. While in the latter 
the words which lead the list are: separate, which, there, and 
their. 

While theoretically every learned activity at some time or 
another is a difficulty, with the result that eventually the two 
lists are identical, there are practical situations in which the 
activity analysis is not as efficient as the difficulty analysis. For 
in the first place, operators are often unable to report what they 
do because many of their duties have become submerged habits, 
while they may easily be able to recognize the duties with which 
they have difficulty because difficulties require the focusing of 
attention. In the second place, if the analysis is made after 
activities have been partially learned it is extremely important 
to know those with which the learner now has difficulty in order 
that special attention may be given to them. So, in the study 
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of language in the school, to which children come with some pro- I 
ficiency in speech, it is less important to know the rules they use 
than the rules they break. For practical purposes, in this case, 
it is unnecessary to teach them rules which they cannot break 
while obviously it is of first importance to teach them rules whose 
observance will eliminate error. When the operations have been 
carried along to a position of partial mastery, difficulty analysis 
becomes a necessary method in the construction of a training 
curriculum. 

This is the fundamental position of Bobbitt in his theory of 
curriculum construction, though it can be demonstrated in oppo- 
sition to this position that it will hold only where activities have 
been partially learned and is, therefore, not of sufficient breadth 
to determine all the activities which should be included in a school 
curriculum. These can be determined only by an activity analysis, 
to which a difficulty analysis is a necessary supplement in the 
later stages of learning. 

A third distinction of sufficient importance to be mentioned is 
that between what may be called gross analysis and detailed 
analysis, (if the analysis is made sufficiently minute it is possible 
so objectively to determine the content of the curriculum that 
the work can be performed in the laboratory; but if the analysis 
ceases before working units are obtained, it becomes necessary to 
supplement the findings of the analyst by conference with faculty 
committees/ For instance, a study of the mathematics used in 
chemistry by Williams is carried to sufficient detail for not only 
the operations but their range of complexity to be determined 
with such exactness that a review course may be worked out 
in detail. At no point in the study is any item a matter of opinion. 
So, also, the spelling lists obtained by word counts are sufficiently 
detailed to establish objectively the actual content of the spelling 
curriculum. On the other hand, the job analysis made by Strong 
of the duties of executives, as the basis for a curriculum in com- 
mercial engineering, was so complicated and the pressure of time 
so great that only the broad outlines of the content of the derived 
courses could be determined, with the result that for the comple* 
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tion of the work committees of teachers of all subjects concerned 
become a necessary part of the method. 

Gross analysis, then, is not so objective as detailed analysis, 
and requires the use of concensus and conference while a detailed 
analysis makes opinion an unnecessary part of the methods of 
curriculum construction. The goal of all curriculum construc-\ 

flion is the elimination of as much of the subjective element as 
possible, though this cannot be entirely accomplished. 
y ^^ A fourth distinction in the use of activity analysis arises from 
divergent uses of the analysis. The employment departments of 
commercial and industrial organizations make analyses to obtain 
job specifications while the training departments use them for 
curriculum content. For job specification, it is necessary to list 
only what is to be done by an operator in a specific position so 
that when the employment office is called upon to select a person 
for the position he will know the nature of the job. For curricu- 
lum construction, it is necessary to supplement this information 
about what is to be done with additional information as to how 
the operations are to be performed. For these reasons the job 
specification is much less detailed, and as a matter of fact it is 
usually found that the curriculum cannot be based upon the em- 
ployment department's job specifications. New analyses have to 
be made by the training department with much greater attention 
to the details of the operations. Theoretically, the job specifica- 
tion is the proper basis for the training program ; but because of 
these differences in function those job specifications found in 
employment offices will not usually suffice. 

This leads naturally to a fifth distinction which may be stated 
in the form of a question. /Shall training departments teach the 
installed methods of job performance or the best methods^ The 
obvious alternative is the latter, but practical considerations may 
cause a change of opinion. For instance, if in the training of 
operatives in the correspondence division of a large department 
store the management asks the training department to make a 
change in the system as well, it is in eflfect asking it not only to 
teach but to reorganize. So, because of the expense and time 
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involved, it may be advisable for the training department to teach 
the imperfect installed procedure rather than to effect a more 
efficient procedure before the training program is begun. Yet, 
it may be said parenthetically, that in business the tendency is 
toward placing both training and organization on the shoulders 
of the training department, especially when a radical reorganiza- 
tion is not required. 

Nor are the schools free from this problem. Superficially, it 
seems self-evident that only the best methods of performing 
activities should be taught in the school. But in practice it is 
often a question whether this is wise. Is it advisable, for ex- 
ample, to advocate the best methods of solving social and political 
problems (the best being determined by the judgment of con- 
scientious teachers) if it is not practically possible to make the 
necessary reorganization of social institutions which will permit 
the most efficient methods to be used ? In these difficult cases the 
wise teacher modifies his best in such a way as to make it the 
best possible under existing conditions and teaches his students 
the methods by which reorganization of social institutions may 
be effected. But in either case the curriculum is affected by the 
point of view which is chosen. 

The sixth consideration is the distinction between ideals and 
activities. An activity analysis is not sufficient to determine the 
curriculum unless standards of performance are set up by which 
to make a selection of methods. This is done by the determina- 
tion of ideals, which dominate the performance of' the activities. 
This is recognized informally in the selection of men in business 
by the inclusion in the job specification of both the duties to be 
performed and the personal qualities desired. Some positions 
require courtesy, others demand scholarliness, and all require 
honesty and conscientiousness. So in building a curriculum it 
is necessary to determine both activities and ideals. For instance, 
a secretary may have the duties of answering the telephone and 
of meeting callers. These may be done in several ways but 
obviously the ideal of courtesy is so important that only cour- 
teous methods of answering the telephone and of meeting callers 
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will be selected. Merely to perform these duties, or to perform 
them with wrong ideals, will not lead to efficiency. 

Consequently in school as in business the determination of 
standards in the guise of ideals is an essential part of all curricu- 
lum construction. So important is this procedure that faculties 
should conscientiously and reflectively determine the ideals whose 
stamp their graduates shall bear and then apply the appropriate 
ideals as standards for the selection of alternative methods of 
performance. Long and laborious as this procedure is, it is the 
only method by which the curriculum can be built or can be 
acquired. In all curriculum construction, the ideals must be 
determined before the methods for performing the activities 
obtained by analysis can be selected. 

Of a somewhat different sort is the seventh bifurcation. This 
lies in the distinction between primary subjects and derived sub- 
jects. To clarify this distinction an illustration may be given. 
When in the major job analysis made by Strong the duties of 
the executives of certain industrial organizations had been ascer- 
tained and the information necessary to perform them had been 
listedy there was found to be a large amount of English, of psy- 
chology, and of economics, but only a very short list of the prin- 
ciples of physics. So far as the primary subjects, that is those 
discovered in the analysis, were concerned physics was judged to 
be relatively unimportant ; but this did not mean that no other 
items of physics were necessary. For, when the primary sub- 
jects, such as mechanics, were examined, it was found that physi- 
cal laws were necessary for their mastery. So, to obtain a full 
curriculum in physics it was necessary to list all the items of 
physics revealed in the primary analysis and to derive from the 
other subjects the additional items of physics necessary to under- 
stand them. 

This means that the so called fundamental service subjects 6i 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, sociology, or history are essen- 
tially derived subjects rather than primary subjects revealed in 
the analysis. It may be said in passing that this explains in part 
the statement of professional men that they do not use their 
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fundamental subjects and explodes the claim sometimes made that 
because they do not use them, they should not learn them. For, 
obviously, at one time it was necessary for them to learn the 
fundamental subjects in order to understand methods which they 
now use ; and"it Tslegitimate to forget items once the basic use for 
them h as ceased. However, this does not mean that the method 
of specialistic determination is to be f olloAved. It is still necessary 
for the fundamental service subjects to be derived by activity 
analysis so as to include only what must be understood; but it 
is not a matter for alarm if later they are forgotten after use 
for them has disappeared. 

(Finally, a distinction needs to be made between the vocational 
elements and the extra-vocational elements in the curriculum of 
the vocational school. The vocational portions of the curriculum 
can be obtained by the analysis of vocational activities and the 
material may be collected under the domination of selected ideals. 
But just as the doctor or the engineer is something more than 
a mere doctor or engineer because he has extra-vocational re- 
sponsibilities and interest in his family, his friends, and his civic 
problems, so the curriculum of the vocational school n^ust include 
more subject material than is obtained from a job analysis of 
the vocation^ 

Two analyses are necessary, a vocational analysis and an 
extra-vocational analysis. The activities and interests of extra- 
vocational life, those problems and interests which all men have, 
irrespective of vocation, must be analyzed by the same methods 
as are used in the vocational analysis. 

At present the extra-vocational content is determined nega- 
tively. A few hours are set aside in the course of study for so 
called cultural subjects and the selection of courses to fill them 
is largely left to chance. TWhat we advocate is a positive approach 
to the question through an activity analysis of extra-vocational 
life from which can be definitely determined what will be of most 
use for the individual in furthering those interests and needs 
which are not directly connected with the vocation. 
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Other considerations might be presented to illustrate the prob- 
lems of curriculum construction but enough have been mentioned 
to show the possibilities and the difficulties of activity analysis. 
(^In conclusion, the foregoing considerations demand that when 
activities are analyzed, ideals and standards must be set up to aid 
in the selection of subject material; that in analyzing activities, 
difficulty analyses may supplement activity analyses; and that 
in all cases the analysis should be as detailed as possible in order 
to secure the largest measure of scientific objectivity. Non- 
sequential jobs are difficult of analysis but the task is neither im- 
possible nor impractical. The content of subjects may be of 
direct use in activities or may be derived from subjects which are 
of direct use, as the basis upon which they rest. Finally all 
courses of study in vocational schools must include not only voca- 
tional but also extra-vocational content, both obtained by the 
analysis of activities — ^the former by an analysis of the vocation 
and the latter by an analysis of extra-vocational life.' 



THE EFFECTS OF SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION 

J. W. Heckert 
Miami University 

Teaching children how to study has come to be considered 
one of the important ends in the educative process. It has taken 
its place by the side of useful information, skills, ideals, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices, as deserving of the efforts of the teacher. 
We have learned in our elementary and high schools, as in our 
best graduate and technical schools, that the test applied to the 
learner should not be merely, "What does he know/" but rather, 
"What can he do independently of the teacher?'^ 

Various plans have been devised for the purpose of teaching 
children to study. The present investigation concerns itself with 
the efficiency of the so called divi ded o r double-period plan, by 
which the first half of a period is given to class discussion and 
assignment while the second half is given to supervising the 
work of children upon the new assignment. The modification 
used in this experiment consisted in the fact that the teacher 
did not definitely adhere to so rigid a division of time for recita- 
tion and study purposes respectively, but called children to a 
class discussion whenever there was something worth while to 
discuss, and permitted them to work or study the remainder of 
the time. 

Many claims have been made for the efficacy of the double 
period plan. Some of these are probably well founded, others are 
not, for in some instances the judgments are based upon careful 
investigations; in other cases the opinion of teacher or superin- 
tendent is regarded as sufficient proof of the efficacy of the plan. 
One of the more recent investigations of the problem of super- 
vised study in the divided- or double-period plan was made by 
Professor Breed of the University of Chicago and others, under 
the auspices of The Michigan School Masters' Club. Professor 
Breed investigated the effect of supervised study "when carried 
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on by this plan tinder actual school conditions in thirteen high 
schools of Michigan and one of Minnesota with the aim of throw- 
ing additional light on the effectiveness of a common form of 
organization of supervised study." Breed's conclusions are stated 
by him as follows : . 

"i. On the basis of average results for whole classes, super- 
vised study of the type tested was slightly less efficient in first- 
year algebra, and much less efficient in ninth-grade composition, 
and was more efficient in first-year Latin, than non-supervision. 

"2. Supervised study of the kind tested facilitated the pro- 
gress of the poorer pupils, and to a correspondingly greater de- 
gree retarded the progress of the better pupils. 

"3. The divided- and double-period plans should not be 
urged for general adoption in secondary schools until their effi- 
ciency is more clearly demonstrated. 

"4. Until the divided- and double-period plans meet the ob- 
jections urged against them, a selective or differential plan of 
study-supervision should be favored by secondary schools, that 
is, a plan which concentrates upon pupils of less ability. 

"5. The technique of supervising the study of the poorer 
pupils needs to be improved; a technique of supervising the 
study of brighter pupils needs to be developed." 

It seemed to the writer, however, that Breed's method of 
procedure was open to objection in some particulars. Classes 
were divided upon the basis of previous attainments in English 
composition as indicated by teacher's grades (semester) and a 
preliminary test. Under such a plan it was impossible to make 
allowance for the very capable child who writes a rather poor 
composition and the slow, plodding child who, because of very 
constant application has succeeded in attaining a comparatively 
high score but whose further progress is limited by his lack of 
capacity. Again the basis of Breed's statistics are teachers' 
marks unaided by any scales. It would seem that the rating of 
the papers could have been materially improved by means of 
one of the several composition meters now available. In the 
third place it would seem that little was done in this investigation 
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to apprise the teachers participating of the real significance of 
supervised study. To be sure the teachers were referred to 
Whipple's Manual, but this very reference implied a miscon- 
ception of the problem involved in teaching children how to 
work more intelligently on their compositions, as will be shown 
later, and the teachers could receive but little assistance upon a 
point on which it was most needed to make the investigation a 
success. Breed agrees with Parker when he holds that the poor 
students appear to profit most from supervised study and the 
bright pupils are actually retarded by this method. However, 
it seemed to the writer that a capable teacher who studies the 
special needs of the bright child must be able to teach him better v 
methods of work; if she cannot, why should such chn3ren be 
required to attend class exercises at all the very purpose of which 
always is to teach better methods of work? It would seem that 
the loss of the bright child in the supervised study period is to 
be accounted for rather by the inability of the teacher to under- 
stand his needs and therefore to deal with him intelligently. 

The object of the present investigation was to ascertain ( i ) 
whether supervised study in English composition under the 
divided-period plan or its modifications, when the teacher knows 
the technique of directing study in this subject, that is, when 
she knows what to do with the children of varying ability in 
order to improve their methods of writing compositions, whether 
such a plan is less efficient than unsupervised study of this sub- 
ject; (2) whether the poorer pupils necessarily profit most from 
supervised study and the brighter pupils not only profit less but 
are actually suflfering from the interference resulting from super- 
vised study; (3) what are the best methods of teaching children 
to improve their methods of work in writing English 
compositions ? 

This experiment was conducted with the ninth grade of the 
William McGufTey High School at Miami University. The Na- 
tional Intelligence Test had been given at the beginning of the 
year. The coefficient of brightness was computed for each child. 
The entire class was also given two preliminary tests in compo- 
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sition writing to ascertain the initi al attain ments of each pupil. 
The papers were rated by means of the Thorndike-Hilligas scale. 
The class was then divided into two groups each of seventeen 
pupils of approximately equal ability, constituted as follows : 

The supervised group had coefficients of brightness totaling 
1766 points and composition scores totalling 938.4 points; the 
unsupervised group had coefficients of brightness totalling 1707 
points and composition scores totalling 990.8 points. The ad- 
vantage in intelligence, therefore seemed to be slightly in favor 
of the supervised group while the unsupervised group had the 
advantage in initial attainments in composition writing. 

The two groups were taught by the same teacher. Miss Mar- 
guerite Royal, staff teacher of English. Each group worked 
for twenty-five periods of one hour each. Of these periods seven 
were given during December and January 1 920-1 921, one period 
a week; eighteen were given during April and May, 192 1, the 
two groups alternating from day to day. Illness of the teacher 
interrupted the experiment during February and March. The 
writer assisted the class teacher in directing the work of the 
supervised group, primarily for the purpose of developing a 
method of procedure; the teacher, however, had charge of the 
recitation in the supervised as in the unsupervised class. In 
both groups, the teacher attempted to arouse as much enthusiasm 
for the work as possible in order that every child might do his 
best. In this she succeeded for we never had keener interest 
in the writing of compositions. 

Our principal task was to devise a method of procedure for 
directing the work. We decided first of all, to attack the more >' 
fundamental aspects of composition writing, how to choose the^ 
subject for a composition, how to plan the materials to be used 
in the development of the subject, how to arrange these materials, 
what an outline is for, and how to word it and use it. The chief 
emphasis throughout was placed upon having something to say 
and saying it in such a way that it would be^ clear and interesting 
to an audience. Occasionally a half hour was set aside for the 
purpose of enjoying the st ories written. In order to teach chil- 
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dren to be more successful in criticising their own productions 
they were encouraged, first, to go over their compositions in the 
light of the principles they had been taught, and second, to meet 
with one or two of their classmates for the purpose of going 
over their compositions. 

The various phases of composition writing were then further 
analysed, with a view of showing the best methods of procedure 
of the skilled writers. The effects of this analysis were (1) to 
make the teacher conscious of the factors in good methods of 
writing, and (2), as a result of (1), to devote herself more to 
the process of children's writing rather than the product. 

Let me give an illustration to show how we attempted to meet 
the needs of the individual children in the supervised group. One 
of the boys chose as his subject "Mischievous Billy." Although 
he had been taught how to make an outline, there was nothing 
in his outline to indicate what he planned to say. When asked 
he said, "I am going to tell how Billy went up town and a lady 
asked him, 'How do you do Billy,' and Billy said, 'I do as I 
please.' When the writer objected that this would not do, the 
boy said that he did not know what else to write. When asked 
he replied that he had had no one in mind when he chose his 
subject. 

Further questioning brought out the fact that there was a 
little boy in his neighborhood, who might well be called "Mis- 
chievous Billy." This little fellow had visited the yard of the 
pupil where he had found a coaster wagon and a can of paint ; 
he had proceeded to paint the wagon and had gotten considerable 
paint on himself. The boy was asked whether he knew another 
escapade of this little fellow. It happened that this small boy 
had had some difficulty with children in an adjoining block. The 
older children took up the fight and punished him by throwing a 
basin of water on him. The pupil agreed that this would make 
another good incident for a story about Mischievous Billy. He 
was then led to recall an incident in which he and his brother 
were the actors, an incident that might well be added to this story. 
These two boys had a bantam rooster, a rather troublesome animal 
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to members of the family and the neighborhood. One morning 
they tied a tin can to the rooster's tail. The immediate results 
convulsed with laughter both the boys and other members of the 
family. The boy thought this incident would do very well for his 
story. He was then asked to make out an outline. This is his 
outline: Billy has some fun with a rooster. 2. Billy paints a 
wagon but also himself. 3. Billy receives a bath. 4. Billy has a 
settlement with his mother. Next came the writing of the story. 
The boy showed that further development of the incidents was 
necessary, because he was too much inclined to state mere facts 
and did not appreciate the value of interesting details. He was 
then requested to imagine the various things that might have 
happened in the incident with the rooster (he had rather com- 
pletely forgotten them) ; these he was asked to state orally first. 
Occasionally the writer offered suggestions, some were received 
gladly, others were rejected ; in no case were they forced upon 
the boy. When the incidents had been thought through in this 
detailed fashion, the boy seemed ready to write. Another diffi- 
culty now manifested itself. Since he had never taken any in- 
terest in composition work he had a rather meager vocabulary. 
Suitable modes of expressions had to be sought ; but after consid- 
eration of a number of expressions he had used, he began to at- 
tend to this matter upon his own responsibility. Here is the first 
paragraph from this boy's final test composition. "It was one dis- 
mally sultry, rainy day last summer in Wisconsin. It has been 
raining hard all the night before and of course everything was 
covered with water. The roads were bad all around the hill but 
none as bad as the newly made dirt road coming down the hill." 
This paragraph still is faulty in some respects but it does show a 
very definite attempt to choose words which are adequate to the 
ideas to be conveyed, and is immeasurably better than this boy's 
work six weeks previous. Limitations of space prevent the giving 
of other illustrations. 

Two tests were given to ascertain the improvement which the 
children had made during the period of the experiment. A list 
of varied subjects was given the children to choose from and an 
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hour was given them in which to prepare and write their papers. 
The pupils were permitted to choose their subjects in advance of 
the day on which the final test was written. This was done in 
order to give them a better opportunity to plan their compositions 
but there was little evidence that the children availed themselves 
of this opportimity. When the papers had been written, they 
were numbered according to a scheme which concealed the iden- 
tity of the writers. The papers of the supervised group were 
collected with those of the tmsupervised group and rated with 
the Thomdike-Hillegas scale by the staff teacher and the writer. 
The scores assigned the papers by the two readers were in rather 
close agreement. Thus in the final set, there was complete agree- 
ment in twenty-three out of thirty-three cases, one of the chil- 
dren of the supervised group having dropped out during the 
spring. In the remaining cases, the differences ranged from three 
to five points. For the purpose of computing the progress of chil- 
dren averages of the scores of the two readers were used only, 
and as the final scores, the average scores for the two final tests 
were used. 

Th^ Resuws of th^ Experiment 

Do children profit from supervised study in English compo- 
sition, when the teachers know what to do with children during 
the supervised study period in order to improve their methods 
of work? Table I furnishes an answer to this question. Ac- 
cording to this table, the median gain for the supervised group 
is eight percent upon the initial ability as indicated by the scores 
from the preliminary tests, with a median deviation of 6.5. The 
median gain of the unsupervised group is three percent and the 
median deviation 6.62. This result is strikingly different from 
that obtained by Breed, who registers a loss for the supervised 
groups in English composition. 

When we come to our second question, do children of 
superior ability profit less from supervised study or actually lose 
as a result of it, we find the answer in Table II. 
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TABI,^ I. — PERCENT GAIN OP EACH PUPII, OP THE SUPERVISED AND 

THE UNSUPERVISED GROUP PROM THE PREI«IMINARY TESTS TO 

THE PINAI, TESTS. SCORED BY THE THORNDIKE- 

HII«I<EGAS SCAI^E 



SuPERvisBD Group 


Unsupkrvised Group 


Number 

of 

Pupil 


Coefficient 

of 
Brightness 


Gain 
percent 


Number 

of 

Pupil 


Ck>efficient 

of 
Brightness 


Gain 
percent 


817 
822 
8-3 
8-5 
819 
820 
8 7 
826 
813 
828 
810 
831 
833 
814 
821 
88 


122 

114 

109 

89 

104 

140 

113 

98 

100 

98 

88 

92 

102 

97 

91 

110 


21.8 

19.9 

17.1 

14.8 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

9.1 

7.0 

6.2 

4.5 

2.6 

-3.0 

-4.0 

-6.2 

-8.5 


16 
29 

6 
15 
25 

3 
30 

4 

2 
12 

9 
32 
34 

1 

18 
11 
24 


99 

122 

88 

101 

96 

107 

83 

97 

93 

103 

115 

110 

113 

86 

99 

83 

118 


19.4 

12.8 

8.9 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

6.0 

3.2 

3.0 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.7 

-6.8 

-7.6 

-9.1 

-16.3 


Median C 
Average < 
Median I 


Jain 


8.0 
7.0 
6.5 


Median Gain 

Averaice Gain 


3.0 


jrain 


2.6 


>eviation 


Median 


i Deviation 


6.6 



In Table II the pupils ranking above and below the median 
in capacity as indicated by coefficient of brightness in each group 
are compared with reference to improvement made. Here we 
find that the bright members of the supervised group attained 
an improvement of 4.8 percent as compared with 1.66 percent 
for the corresponding numbers of the unsupervised group. The 
slower members of the supervised group achieved an improve- 
ment of 4.27 percent while the corresponding unsupervised group 
improved 2.72 percent. 

If we take initial attainment as the basis of comparison, we 
find that the fifty percent of the supervised group making the 
best average scores in the tests improved 3.65 percent, while 
the corresponding fifty percent of the unsupervised group im- 
proved but .16 percent The remaining half of the supervised 
group gained 10.37 percent, while the corresponding half of the 
imsupervised group gained 4.6 percent 
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TABI.E II. — ^SHOWING GAIN PERCENT O^ UPPER AND I^OWER 50 
PERCENT BASED UPON COEFFICIENT OF BRIGHTNESS 



Supervised Group 


Unsupervised Group 


Number 

of 

Pupil 


Coefficient 

of 
Brightness 


Gain 
percent 


Number 

of 

PupU 


Coefficient 

of 
Brightness 


Gain 
percent 


817 
fc^ 822 
&g 823 

^n 819 

gg 820 

Is 8 7 

D 833 

8 8 


122 
114 
109 
104 
140 
113 
102 
110 


21.8 
19.9 
17.1 
10.9 
10.3 
9.9 
-3.0 
-8.5 


29 
15 

3 
12 

9 
32 
34 
24 


122 
101 
107 
103 
115 
110 
113 
118 


12.8 

8.0 

7.4 

2.1 

.0 



-.7 

-16.3 


Average gain 


4.8 


Average gain 


1.66 


fc 826 
Eg 813 
^g 828 
gg 810 
^£ 831 
S 814 
821 


89 
98 
100 
98 
88 
92 
97 
91 


14.8 
9.1 
7.0 
6.2 
4.5 
2.6 
-4.0 
-6.2 


16 

6 

25 

30 

4 

1 

18 

11 


99 
88 
96 
83 
97 
86 
99 
83 


19.4 

8.9 

7.8 

6.0 

3.2 

-6.8 

-7.6 

-9.1 


Average gain 


4 27 


Average gain 


2.72 



TABI.E III. — COMPARING RATE OF PROGRESS OF CHII«DREN ABOV^ 
MEDIAN IN SCORES OF PREUMINARY TESTS WITH 

THOSE BEWW MEDIAN 



8UPERVISED Group | 


UVRUPERVISED GrODP 


Number 


Aver- 


Coefficient 


Gain 


Number 


Aver- 


Coefficient 


Gain 


of 


age 


of 


Per- 


of 


age 


of 


Per- 


Pupil 


Score 


Brightness 


cent 


Pupil 


Score 


Brightness 


cent 


831 


68 


92 


2.6 


24 


72 


118 


-16.3 


t^ 820 


65 


140 


10.3 


29 


66 


122 


12.8 


Sg 8 8 


65 


110 


-8.5 


18 


65 


99 


- 7.6 


^H 813 


61 


100 


7.0 


4 


63 


97 


3.2 


gg 828 


61 


98 


6.2 


34 


62 


113 


- .7 


Sfi 814 


61 


97 


- 4 


25 


61 


96 


7.8 


£ 821 


60 


91 


- 6.2 


12 


61 


103 


2.1 


817 


59 


122 


21.8 


9 


60 


115 





Average Gain 


3.65 


Average Gain 


16 


833 


58 


102 


- 3.0 


32 


60 


110 





h 810 


55 


88 


4.5 


2 


58 


93 


3 


Eh 826 
(gg 819 
«! 822 
gg 823 
|S 8 7 
^ 8 5 


55 


98 


9.1 


6 


56 


88 


8.9 


55 


104 


10.9 


11 


55 


83 


- 9.1 


54 


114 


19.9 


15 


53 


101 


8 


51 


109 


17.1 


16 


51 


99 


19.4 


51 


113 


9.9 


3 


51 


107 


7.4 


49 


89 


14.8 


1 


51 


86 


- 6.8 










30 


46 


83 


6 


Average Gain.. 




10.37 


Average Gain 


4.6 
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Table III comes nearest to supporting the inferences of 
previous investigators of this problem : i.e., children with high 
initial attainments under supervised study organization show but 
little improvement while those of low initial attainments show 
relatively high gains. But even these tables do not show actual 
losses for the supervised bright child and high gains for the 
unsupervised bright child. Is it possible that children in former 
investigations of the efficiency of supervised study were using a 
larger amount of time for their work than those of the super- 
vised groups? Is it further possible that they received assistance 
in their homes which really made the work of the unsupervised 
groups supervised work? This experiment was controlled in/ 
order to prevent the assistance which children might receive in I 
their homes and their use of more time for their tasks than the 
supervised group. 

These tables also point out another possible difficulty with 
previous experiments. The gain or loss in these tables is based 
upon the score which children made in the preliminary tests, upon 
ability in the subject in which rate of progress was to be meas- 
ured. Is it possible that the actual attainments in a given subject 
have been mistaken for capacity for achievement in that subject ? 
By actual attainments, as indicated by the preliminary tests, seven 
out of sixteen children were misplaced, that is, they were classed 
with the pupils of low capacity when they should have been 
ranked with the superior. The pupils in question are Numbers 
33, 19, 22, 23, 7, 15 and 3. It is of course possible that English 
composition is peculiar in this respect, that capacity correlates less 
closely with actual attainment than in other school subjects. Thus 
in the above group there were at least four boys who, while very 
capable in many lines, were not interested in writing compositions. 
It may also be objected that an intelligence test is not an abso- 
lutely sure indication of the intelligence of the pupils tested. This 
objection, however, would not hold in the present case, for in 
passing upon the validity of the division made there were avail- 
able the results of other tests previously given and the teachers' 
estimates of the children's ability. The division into two groups, 
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therefore, was probably as accurately made as possible. It would 
seem, therefore, that this is a point which requires attention in 
future investigations involving the division of classes into groups 
of equal capacity. 

Summary 

Our results seem to indicate that carefully directed study or 
work of children in writing compositions is decidedly valuable 
to children receiving such supervision. 

The results of this investigation further indicate that under 
fairly skillful direction the brighter children of a supervised class 
not only make better progress than the brighter members of equal 
ability of the unsupervised group but that they also make better 
progress than the slower children of the supervised group. 

The experiment seems to show that the methods used in the 
direction of the supervised group had sufficient merit to lead to 
decided improvement of the supervised over the unsupervised 
group and to indicate further that the brighter members of the 
group were helped at least as successfully as the slower members. 

Conclusions 

1. Supervised study in English composition is eminently 
worth while when teachers are able to direct children's efforts 
intelligently. For this purpose they must know the technique of 
learning in this branch and apply such knowledge to the varying 
needs of the individual members of the class. 

2. While a knowledge of the various general factors of 
study is worth while, at least to the teacher, she must not stop 
there. Methods of work imply a large number of specific knowl- 
edges, habits, and attitudes which differ in the several fields of 
study and which must be acquired through successful comple- 
tion of specific tasks in each field. The pupil can acquire effective 
methods of work only by working with purpose and intelligence 
under a teacher who knows intimately the most successful 
methods of procedure. 
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3. As in all teaching an intimate knowledge of children's 
interest and experiences as well as capacities is absolutely essen- 
tial in directing their work. 

4. In the present stage of progress in the teaching of Eng- 
lish composition the writer believes that teachers of this subject 
would be greatly benefited if they had access to a case book 
describing how the needs of the various types of children can be 
best met. 
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SOME INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE 

STUDY OF MUSIC 

Esther Allen Gaw, Ph.D. 
San Francisco State Normal School 

One of the requirements of the Board of Education in Cali- 
fornia is that every teacher shall be able to teach the music of the 
grade to which she is assigned. She must, therefore, be able to 
sing the songs of the "Progressive Series," which is the prescribed 
textbook, and to read at sight readily enough to teach any other 
songs that may be needed. She must understand the technique 
of our music system, that is, the keys and their relationships and 
the staff notation. 

In order to teach the staff, the keys, and the relationships of 
the syllables, the music department of the San Francisco State 
Normal School uses a series of bulletins which outline the mini- 
mum requirements. These are arranged in three units upon each 
one of which the student passes an examination. These units 
are as follows : 

1. The student must be able to sing and write the scales of 
the tonic chord, in the keys of e-flat and f-major, getting the 
pitch from the pitch-pipe. These keys are used because they are 
within the staff and are pitched where the children sing. 

2. The student must be able to sing at sight each measure 
of an exercise or song in 4-4, 3-4, or 6-8 time, with one sound 
to a beat, one sound to two beats, one sound to three beats, one 
sound to four beats, two equal sounds to one beat, and, in the 
case of 6-8 time, one sound to five or six beats using the keys 
and intervals studied in i. 

3. The student must be able to recognize and sing at sight 
skips of thirds, fourths, and fifths in the same two keys, and 
to apply them in the songs of Book i, and also to pass a sight 
reading examination in an unknown song involving only these 
problems. 

This is the outline of the course in music which must be mas- 
tered by any student before she is allowed to teach the simple 
primary songs. 
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In the fall of 1920 a survey of the students in the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School produced the fact that there were 
twenty-four who were conspicuously unsuccessful in their study 
of the music course after having carried it for three months. 
These students were not able to sing the songs alone either at 
sight when presented on the written page, or in true intonation. 
In order to determine whether or not the difficulty was one of 
inability to hear the tone differences which they could not pro- 
duce, they were given the four sensory discrimination tests and 
the tonal memory test which have been recorded on the phono- 
graph by Seashore. 

The Seashore tests do not need a detailed description here. 
Suffice it to say that there is a test for pitch discrimination, one 
for intensity discrimination, one for the discrimination of dura- 
tion of time intervals, one for the discrimination of the relative 
consonance of musical tones, and, finally, a test for immediate 
memory span for a series of nonsense musical tones.^ These 
tests have been standardized and norms of percentile rank are 
published in the Manual. 

To return to our students who are trying to learn to sing. 
The supervisor asks, "What is the cause of this inability to learn 
elementary music ? Is it a general cause, or are there differences 
in their native capacity which make music so difficult for them 
to grasp; and how can I help each one most effectively?" 

Before the tests were given, the twenty-four girls were 
sorted into three groups : ( i ) Six students of whom there was 
some hope that slowly and gradually they might come up to the 
required standard. These were called "hopeful." (2) Six stu- 
dents of whom the supervisor was in grave doubt, but of whom 
she still entertained a hope that by unusual diligence they might 
reach the standard. These were called "doubtful." (3) Twelve 
students who, the supervisor felt, gave unmistakable evidences of 
never being able to meet the required standard. These were 
called "hopeless." This ranking was done by the supervisor, 

^Seashore, Psychology of Musical TaUnt, Silver, Burdett ft Co. See 
also Manual of ImtruoUons atuSl Interpretatiom for Measures of Musical 
Talent, Columbia Graphophone Co., New York. 
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entirely independent of the psychologist, and purely upon her 
observation of the actual achievement of the students, but in the 
light of her teaching experience. 

Table I shows the percentile ranks of the twenty-four stu- 
dents according to the Seashore tests. In percentile ranking the 
highest possible mark is lOO, the lowest is i, and the median is 
50. An average of percentile ranks does not have any particular 
significance, since the tests are of different values in diagnosis, 
but it is desirable to have some general designation of the indi- 
vidual record as a whole. For the purpose of grouping I have 
called the records which on the average fall between i and 15 
in rank, very inferior; those from 16 to 30 inferior; those from 
31 to 47 fair; and those above 48 good.* 



TABLE I. — PERCENTILE RANKS ACCORDING TO THE 

SEASHORE TESTS 
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M Survey of Miuioal Talent in the Dee Moines Puhlie Sehoole, CMd 
Welfare Research Station, Univ. of Iowa, 1920. 
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When it IS understood that the rating hopeful, doubtful, and 
hopeless was independent of the sensory tests, and when the 
rank of the students in each category is studied, a distinct corre- 
lation is immediately perceived. This is more fully brought out 
in Table II. In this table the divisions good, fair, inferior, and 
very inferior are based upon the general results of the five 



TABI.E II. — REI.ATION BETWEEN SUPERVISORS' JUDGMENTS AND 
RATINGS ACCORDING TO THE SEASHORE TESTS 



Supervisor's 
Classification 


Classification According to Seashore Tests 


Very 
Infenor 


Inferior 


Fair 


Good 


Hopeful 
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6 ' 



3 
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2 
2 
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Doubtful 





Hopeless 






measurements of each individual. The divisions hopeful, doubt- 
ful, and hopeless are the empirical classifications of the supervisor. 
The figures in the spaces indicate the number of individuals luider 
each of the double classifications. It is apparent that those who 
are hopeful are the highest in their sensory capacity, that those 
who are doubtful fall a little lower, and that those who are 
hopeless are undoubtedly the lowest in the sensory measurements. 

I shall describe in detail a few of the cases. Each one is 
interesting and significant, but I shall limit my descriptions to a 
few of the more dramatic ones. I shall refer to them by the 
numbers used in Table I. 

The supervisor's comment on No. 1 in September was that 
she had no experience and was very timid. It was this timidity 
that made me feel that the results of the first group tests were 
probably unreliable, and I tested her again with the results given 
in the table. Three months later the supervisor reported that 
while she was not especially strong in music and was very lack- 
ing in self-confidence, she was slowly learning the required songs 
and would be able to teach the simple songs at least. The student 
herself reports that when she learns the songs with the syllables 
she cannot then transfer the words to the melody and, therefore, 
is very slow in learning the material. The process demanded 
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by the teachers (that of first learning the syllables) which is a 
help to many, is a hindrance to her. Her motor coordinations are 
persistently inflexible with this resultant difficulty. She also has 
a distinct sensory inferiority, since she does not remember tones, 
as such, as well as the majority of normal people do. These two 
weaknesses, in connection with a lack of self-confidence, will 
make her slow, but there is no reason why she cannot ultimately 
learn the music required. 

No. 2 is a case of another timid soul who does not show her 
true capacity at first. In September the supervisor reported that 
she could not sing a melody alone. Three months later she re- 
ported that she was singing with great timidity and getting her 
work very slowly, but that she was able to sing the simple pri- 
mary songs with an accurate voice of pleasing quality. It is 
not a sensory difficulty, then, as the tests show, nor a motor diffi- 
culty, as the accuracy of her singing shows, but a temperamental 
difficulty; and she is, therefore, properly classified as "hopeful." 

No. 8 was found to be fair in her sensory capacity. The 
supervisor said: "Her voice flats; she cannot remain true." 
Three months later, although the student had been working faith- 
fully at her music, the same report was made. In the supervisor's 
words : "Her voice flats very markedly ; she goes quite off and 
it is a surprise to her that she isn't doing it correctly. She only 
approximates a tune. She can read and is trying hard to finish 
her music. If she could retain the pitch, she would be all right." 
No. 8 is one in whom the sensory capacity is not the important 
weakness ; her difficulty is in motor capacity. There are people 
who can see a ball and who can hold a tennis racquet, but who 
have great difficulty in learning to hit the one with the other. In 
the same way there are those who hear the pitch of tones and 
who can use their voices for ordinary purposes, but who cannot 
hit the pitch of the tones accurately with their voices. No. 8 is 
an illustration of this kind of motor difficulty. She will have to 
take very intensive practice in gauging the pitch distances which 
her voice must control ; and by such drill alone will she be able 
to improve the accuracy of her singing. 
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No. lo was reported in September as having no musical 
experience. Three months later the supervisor said of her, "She 
appears to have no conception of what reading means. She 
doesn't look at the right place in the book. She can imitate tones 
but seems to have no power to concentrate on the problem of 
reading." With her inferior rank in the sensory tests she prob- 
ably cannot remember the tones for any length of time. She 
may have no particular weakness in motor capacity, but if, in 
addition to her inability to learn to read the notes, she is further 
handicapped by inferiority in intelligence, she will probably never 
be able to do even the minimum in music. 

No. 15 was reported as being weak in music, but the super- 
visor was not sure whether this was due to lack of previous ex- 
perience or to natural incapacity. Three months later the super- 
visor had found that No. 15 could not yet sing a melody and had 
very little conception as to whether or not she was singing cor- 
rectly. She displays fair sensory capacity but is probably lacking 
in motor control and coordination. She is very intelligent and 
could undoubtedly improve her motor attack to some extent 

No. 17 was simply reported as being weak in music Later 
the supervisor noted that if she worked on a tune long enough, 
she got it but not with perfect accuracy. Another supervisor 
asked her in my presence to sing a tiny melody of four tones 
not more than a step apart. She made three attempts but went 
in the wrong direction on each trial. The tests show that she is 
distinctly inferior in her sensory capacity, and she is also evi- 
dently inferior in her motor capacity. Whatever she learns to 
sing will be acquired slowly and with great difficulty and vrill 
never be accurately retained. She loves, however, to listen to 
music and works diligently at it, although she knows that she 
is accomplishing very little. 

No. 22 was reported as having no previous knowledge of 
music Three months later the supervisor's report says, "She 
sings down when the notes go up, and vice versa. Time values 
she also cannot comprehend, although she has had special train- 
ing in a small class. A song that she once learns, largely by 
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hearing it, she can sing." Here is a case of very inferior sensory 
capacity linked with inferior intelligence which means that she 
will learn even the minimum amount of music only by the great- 
est expenditure of effort on her part and specially adapted train- 
ing on the part of her teachers. 

From these briefly described cases some general observations 
may be made. Difficulties in learning music are of at least two 
distinct kinds ; there are sensory weaknesses and there are motor 
weaknesses. Each may exist in an individual by itself or in 
connection with the other. Either one alone puts the possessor 
into the class of those who learn music slowly, painstakingly, and 
—often in the end after much effort — ineffectively. If to these 
weaknesses is added slowness in general intelligence the situation 
becomes even more difficult. Those who are found to be of 
either or all of these three classes must be trained individually 
by methods specially adapted to the particular case. 

At the San Francisco State Normal School an effort is being 
made to give special training to these students. The work is 
yet in the experimental stage, so that I cannot describe any final 
results. The students who were graded as hopeless have been 
grouped together into a special class, where they are taught to 
sing some simple primary songs together by note^ These they 
sing with haziness of intonation but with a rather surprising 
approximation to the pitch. When each student sings alone, she 
is not at all sure of herself. The quality or timbre of their 
singing is very bad, and apparently they are very vague in a con- 
scious conception of what they are doing. By this I mean that 
they are not accurate in the beginning and ending of phrases or 
in the actual relationship of pitches. They rely upon their teacher 
and upon one another. I felt when I heard them sing in a group 
and individually as I do about a little child who is learning to 
walk. I admire his tottering efforts when I consider that he 
is a little child. But if I consider his achievement as walking 
I must admit that it is not a very successful performance. So 
I feel about these students who are deficient on the sensory or 
motor sides of their inborn equipment for music ; it is surprising 
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that they can sing at all, propping themselves up on each other 
and leaning on their teacher, but as real singers they are very bad. 
The results of this study, reinforced by previous observations 
of similar cases, lead me to the belief that those who are weak 
or inferior in hearing the characteristics of musical tones will be 
weak and slow in reproducing them. It would undoubtedly be 
more economical of effort, both on the part of the student and of 
the teacher, if they could be released from the drudgery of try- 
ing to learn something which is so difficult, and could turn their 
energy and talents to a field where achievement would be more 
notable. But, since under the present circumstances we must 
train them as well as we can, we must reinforce their auditory- 
motor weaknesses by artificial associations. For instance, the 
tonoscope may be used to give a visual correction of faulty in- 
tonation, or an artificial association of tones with colors may 
be deliberately used to improve tonal memory. Various synes- 
thesias, according to the needs and capacities of each individual, 
may be worked out as crutches for the lame ducks in music. This 
immediate problem of forming artificial associations is a very 
interesting one on which I hope to be able to report later. 



INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THE CLASSROOM 

TEACHER 

Abthub W. Eallom 
AssUtant Direetor of Edueatiandl Meatwrement, Boston^ MatsaehutetU 

Tests, either intelligence or achievement, may be given for 
three reasons: (i) for the purpose of collecting data; (2) for 
the purpose of satisfying the curiosity of the teacher ; (3) for the 
purpose of bringing a definite constructive help to the teacher in 
guiding and aiding her in dealing with some of the problems with 
which she is confronted. 

Up to the present, much of the work of educational measure- 
ment has been concerned with the first step. This is important. 
It has made it possible to establish standards, it has confirmed 
the theories that the educational product is variable and not con- 
stant, it has emphasized and placed on a more or less scientific 
basis, perhaps, the greatest educational fact of the past genera- 
tion, namely, individual difference. There is still need for a great 
deal of work to be done along this line. This research work is 
the work of universities, foundations, and similar bodies and 
not the work of city departments, which are supported by public 
money. Their research work, per se, is a by-product. 

It is a good sign to see the teacher's curiosity aroused to know 
what her class will do with certain tests. Perhaps she has a sus- 
picion that her class will not show marked signs of individuality 
because her class was a selected group and because children of 
about the same grade of ability were put together in her room. 
Therefore she is curious to see if some of the theories of the 
savants can not be exploded and is much surprised to find that 
there is, perhaps, as great variation in her room as in another 
room not so carefully selected. 

The teacher who is curious to know what will happen when a 
test is given should be greatly encouraged, because out of the 
"knowing" is going to come "doing." Out of the knowledge of 
where each pupil stands is going to come a better directed effort 
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to help those who need help, to drill those who need drilling, and 
to guide those who need guiding. The efficient teacher is the one 
who is accepting all the help which tests can give in promoting, 
drilling, and guiding. Such a teacher makes it justifiable for a 
city school system to expend public money for a department of 
research. Directly or indirectly such a department makes it 
possible for the taxpayer's son and daughter to be better and 
more efficiently taught than before; better taught because both 
teacher and pupil have a definite aim toward which to press, and 
more efficiently taught because the teacher with a more direct 
knowledge of what the child is able to do can save valuable time. 

Intei^ugence Tests 

During the past few years intelligence tests have held a prom- 
inent place in the testing program of departments of research and 
of all up-to-date superintendents. Such tests are fraught with 
a good deal of difficulty unless one is careful how the results are 
used and unless the one in charge realizes the limitations of such 
a test. Two cases will illustrate what I mean. 

In a certain city one of the well-known group intelligence 
tests was used and a certain pupil scored low. The score was so 
low that the pupil was judged feeble-minded by the principal, and 
the parents were asked to withdraw the pupil from the school. 
The parents objected, and when he was tested by a competent 
person, using the Binet-Simon scale, the boy showed an intelli- 
gence quotient of 123. 

The second case was a girl in one of our Boston schools who 
tested low with the National Intelligence Test but who was 
judged one of the brightest children in the school by the teachers. 
The possibility of such a condition was admitted, but an indi- 
vidual test was given. The girl showed an I. Q. of 115. It was 
found upon investigation that, on the morning the group tests 
were given the girl had come from home after witnessing a brawl 
between her father and mother in which she was obliged to take 
some part. She had had no breakfast and had taken the test 
within half an hour after arriving at school. 
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The giving of a group intelligence test in a public school 
system by the superintendent or director of research, may have 
one or more of a number of possible objects in view. In Boston 
there have been four main reasons for giving such tests : ( i ) to 
guide teachers in making promotions; (2) to guide pupils in 
their choice of courses; (3) to advance demoted pupils; and 
(4) to guide teachers in dealing with individuals who are failing 
in their work. 

Use op Intelugence Tests in Making Promotions 

In March, 192 1^ 45 districts were tested with the National 
Group Intelligence Tests. In spite of the request of most of the 
principals that all grades should be included, only Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII were tested, owing to the expense and inability to 
handle results. 

Grade VI was tested in order that the results might be used 
in the promotion of children to intermediate or junior high 
schools. Grade VII was tested with the expectation that the 
eighth grade would be better organized for promotion to high 
school the succeeding year. Grade VIII was tested that teachers 
might have the data to guide them in promoting to high school. 
The succeeding fall the data collected from Grade VIII were also 
used by the high-school principals and teachers. 

In promoting a pupil, two factors were taken into considera- 
tion — ^his test score, and his teacher's mark. If the two agreed, 
there was no particular difficulty in settling the question of pro- 
motion. If the individual's test score was high and the teacher's 
mark low, he was promoted on the basis of his test score. If the 
teacher's mark was high and the test score low, he was pro 
moted on the basis of the teacher's mark. In either case, it will 
be noted, the pupil was given the benefit of the doubt. These 
pupils, therefore, became marked pupils and have been problems 
for study during the year. How far children who were promoted 
on teachers' marks have succeeded will not be known until the 
end of the year. 
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Intelugenc^ Tests Aid in Guiding Pupiw to Choice 

OF Courses 

Children entering the seventh grade in any Boston inter- 
mediate school, may choose to take a modern foreign language, 
either French, Spanish, Italian, or German. Each school may 
have only one foreign language, however. Because this modem 
foreign language is an extra subject, only those children are al- 
lowed to take it, whose marks are equivalent to an average of B. 

Of 51 children in one school who were tested in the sixth 
grade and placed in French classes, 25 percent had a score of 
less than 109, the median of the sixth grade. Of this 25 percent, 
39 percent made good, but in every instance effort and conduct 
were excellent. Of the 75 percent who were above the median, 
only 2 persons or 4 percent failed. One of these had an effort 
of B and a conduct of D. This school is typical of all inter- 
mediate schools. 

Therefore, for a pupil who scores below the median the 
chances of success with a program which requires an extra amount 
of work are about two chances out of five, and then only be- 
cause effort and conduct are excellent. When the pupil's score 
reaches 120, the chances of success amount almost to certainty. 

When children enter high school they are required to select 
a definite course which may lead to a college, technical school, 
normal school, or business. In many cases children desire to take 
a college course, who are totally unfitted either to profit by such 
a course or to handle the necessary preparatory work. Such 
children are not warranted in spending their time either in high 
school preparing for college, or in college, providing they barely 
reach the minimum requirements for entrance. 

Making a careful study of the relation between the score of 
an intelligence test and the marks obtained by an individual in 
his high-school work, will enable us to prophesy the chances 
which the individual may have to complete his high-school work 
successfully. 

Table I shows that Pupil No. i is 14 years 8 months old. In 
the Binct-Simon T^§t b? shpw?4 an intelligence quotient of 99. 
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In the Terman Group Test he received a score of 104; and in 
the Army Alpha Test a score of 107. The marks in his ele- 
mentary and high-school subjects are in his major subjects. 

Ntunber 1 1 in Table I is a boy who came to one of our high 
schools at the age of 15. He entered from the Lyman School, 
which takes incorrigible cases sent by the courts. He has a bad 
temper and does not get along with other boys. He gave ac- 
ceptable definitions for 45 words in the first column of the vocab- 
ulary used in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. 
He answered all but one question used in the Superior Adult test 
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satisfactorily. He is now taking two subjects in addition to his 
regular work and is planning to take trigonometry at an eve- 
ning school. After an hour's talk (and he talked very freely), 
it is evident that the only trouble with the boy is the fact that 
he never had enough to do in school. He was a boy who could 
have done considerably more than was required but his spare time 
was used in getting into trouble. 

A certain boy, A. B., in one of the high schools had been 
taking an industrial course for three years. His work was emi- 
nently satisfactory. An older brother, however, had graduated 
and entered technical school. This had created a desire in A. B. 
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to attend technical school also. He had previously tried the 
technical course and failed. The mother requested that the 
boy be tested to find out whether he was capable of doing the 
work of a technical school. The boy tested slightly above nor- 
mal. After a long talk in which the boy agreed that he would 
rather be a good mechanic than a poor or fair civil engineer, it 
was decided that he should re-enter the mechanical course. At 
the last report the boy is happy and contented, doing a thing 
which he can do well. 

A second case in the same school, a boy who remained there 
because his father so insisted, had an I. Q. of 79. He had failed 
in freshman classes for two years and was failing the first year in 
the sophomore class. Since giving the first test the boy has been 
withdrawn. The practice, however, of withdrawing a boy who 
is not keeping up, even though he may not be able to do so, is not 
a solution of the matter. The boy has a right to as much of 
an education as can be given. The state is insisting on more 
and more. 

Determining mental ability for purposes of differentiating 
between those fitted to do the work now required at any stage 
of the educational program, and those unfitted to do the work, 
means the organizing of a suitable program for those who find 
the present curriculum ill-adapted to their particular needs. In 
determining this mental ability, an important question arises re- 
garding the extent to which it is wise to go in our differentiation. 

Int^lugence Tests Aid in Advancing Demoted Pupiw 

Many children are obliged to repeat a year on the basis of 
teachers' marks. It is known that teachers' marks are to a large 
extent unreliable. This results sometimes, in requiring children 
to repeat a year's work, who are mentally capable of doing the 
work of the next grade. 

In testing certain classes early in September, 1920, the poorest 
class in a certain building was easily identified, and it was inter- 
esting to find that this poorest class was composed of seventh- 
grade pupils who had not been promoted. Of the 33 children 
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in this class, however, seven were found to be mentally superior. 
On the basis of the intelligence test, these seven children were 
granted permission to go into the eighth grade on trial, providing 
they showed good effort and good conduct. Four out of the 
seven made good. 

Int^i^ugenc^ Tests Guide Teachers in Deaung with 

Individuai^ 

Children are constantly failing in their school work, and 
many times the teacher is unable to tell, either certainly or 
quickly, the real cause of their failure. Even though the intelli- 
gence test has not yet become a perfect instrument, it does give 
an indication of what ought to be expected of a given individual. 
In many cases the pupil is recognized as a good pupil, but is not 
giving the kind of work of which he is capable. 

C. D. was a boy, who had been judged by teachers to be of 
good material, but lazy. Teachers had always said, '7 think he 
has good ability." The father said, '7 believe he has good abil- 
ity." The boy insisted he was doing all he could. His score 
in the intelligence test was the highest in the district. The state- 
ment of teachers and the father now changed from "I think" and 
"I believe" to "I know." The boy recognized that he was caught 
and changed from a fair scholar to a superior one. 

E. F. was a girl who gave a great deal of trouble. Her 
father was a constant visitor to the school. He insisted she was 
a bright girl. The teachers constantly insisted that she had never 
shown any signs of a high degree of intelligence. The test showed 
her among the best. The problem now is, "How can the teachers 
get from this pupil the work she is capable of giving?" 

INTEI.UGENCE Test in an Actuai, Schooi^room 

Figure I shows the seating plan of an actual sixth-grade 
room. The school is situated in a Jewish quarter, and all but 
two or three children in the room are of Jewish origin. Most 
of them were bom in the United States, and have had the ad- 
vantages of the city schools up to the sixth grade. In most 
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FIGURE I. — SIXTH GRADE SEATING PUiN SHOWING PUPIW' INTEI*- 

UGENCE QUOTIENTS 

cases, however, the language of the home is Yiddish, because 
the mother rarely speaks English. The numbers placed in the 
small rectangles represent intelligence quotients based on the 
Stanford Revision, all children having been tested either by the 
author or under his direction. It will be noted that the intelli- 
gence quotients range from 6i to 164. 

The teacher of this room is, therefore, obliged to face each 
day children ranging all the way from superior mentality to a 
mental condition which borders on, if it is not actually equal to, 
that of a high-grade moron. She is expected by principals and 
other supervisory officers to prepare these individuals for pro- 
motion to Grade VII, with the expectation that after they have 
been promoted to Grade VII they will be able to do the work of 
that grade. The intelligence test often shows the utter impos- 
sibility of any teacher's doing the work that is expected of her. 

Figure 2 shows the same schoolroom tested with the Thom- 
dike-McCall Reading Test. The numbers in the small rectangles 
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indicate the reading quotients of these same individuals. Owing 
to absences there are one or two discrepancies between the indi- 
viduals of Figure i and Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2. — ^THE SAME SEATING PI^N, SHOWING READING 

QUOTIENTS 

These reading quotients indicate the same variation between 
the pupils as was shown by the intelligence quotients in Figure i. 
A close study of the two quotients will show also a fairly close 
correlation between them. 



INTE1.LIGENCE Tests an Aid in Organizing Ci^sses on 

A Basis op Mentai, Abiuty 

It seems to the writer an open question how far the intelli- 
gence quotient can be determined from the results of the group 
test. The factors determining the results in the intelligence test 
are so variable, that it does not seem possible to make them con- 
stant enough at the present time to determine a reliable intelli- 



SCALES FOR MEASURING RESULTS OF PHYSICS 

TEACHING 

Harold L. Cahp 
University of Illinois 

Those who are familiar with the teaching of high-school 
physics realize the need of scientific investigation to aid in solv- 
ing a number of vital questions. The following are some of the 
most significant of these. To get the results sought, how much 
time should be spent in performing laboratory experiments? Do 
the results of laboratory work justify the expense involved in 
furnishing several sets of equipment ? How should the time for 
the study of high-school physics be distributed as to: work in 
the laboratory, learning the fundamental principles, solving 
problems, recitations, and observation of class-room demonstra- 
tions? How may the course of study be revised to meet more 
fully the needs of the majority ? 

In attempting to solve some of these problems one is con- 
fronted with the need of suitable tests or scales with which to 
measure physics ability or achievement. If we have such 
measuring instruments we may by varying the time devoted to 
laboratory experiments ascertain the resulting degrees of prog- 
ress. Similarly, the relative advantages of single and dupli- 
cate sets of apparatus, of different combinations of laboratory 
work, observation, problem solving, etc., and of various other 
devices and procedures may be determined through the achieve- 
ment of the pupils. 

Few outstanding contributions have been made to the field of 
high-school physics testing. Starch* arranged 75 mutilated sen- 
tences involving 102 fundamental principles treated by five most 
commonly used textbooks ; but he did not give the relative diffi- 
culties of these 75 test exercises. Chapman' reported the per- 

* Starch, Daniel, Educational Measurements. New York: The Maemillaxi 
Company, 1916. pp. 188ff. 

'Chapman, J. C. ''The Measurement of Physics Infonnation," SehocH 
Beview, 27: 748-56, December, 1919. 
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cent of pupils in Cleveland high schools who correctly solved each 
of 30 or more exercises devised and selected by a group of physics 
supervisors and teachers. E. L. Thorndike has devised several 
physics tests for college students but none for high-school 
student-s. 

Because of the need for additional material to be used in 
testing high-school physics achievement, the writer has derived 
"Scales for Measuring Results of Physics Teaching" which have 
been published by the State University of Iowa in its Studies in 
Education, volume II, number 2. 

On the basis of the aims of science teaching in the high 
schools of the North Central Association as reported by H. A. 
Greene,* the primary objects of physics teaching were taken to 
be : ( I ) to give knowledge of natural phenomena, (2) to serve as 
a guide for daily life, (3) to impart a scientific attitude, and (4) 
to prepare for college entrance. In formulating and selecting 
test exercises for the physics scales, the writer has assumed that 
the two most important aims are: (a) knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles, and (b) ability to put such knowledge to use in 
solving the problems one meets in ordinary life. 

The task was, then, to formulate, select, and evaluate exer- 
cises, the correct answering of which would involve one or both 
of these types of physics ability. It was also necessary to have 
exercises whose difficulties varied by easy stages from rather 
easy to extremely difficult. The test exercises finally selected are 
of two general types, factual and problematic; and they are 
designed to measure ability in (i) mechanics, (2) heat, (3) elec- 
tricity and magnetism. The following exercises are typical : 

"What is the common name of the instrument used to 
measure the pressure of the atmosphere?" 

"What is the common name of the time-rate of change of 
velocity ?" 

"In the ordinary electric light bulb there is little or no air. 
When a bulb is broken will the glass start moving toward the 
center or away from the center of the bulb? 



"Greene, H. A., Status of the Soienees in North Central High SohooU, 
State XJniyenitj of Iowa, Thesis, (1917). 
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"What is the density of a block of wood that floats ^ under 
water ?" 

"What is the possible buoyant force of 78 pounds of cork 
whose density is 15.6 when water weighs 624 pounds per cubic 
foot?" 

In selecting the exercises the following requirements were 
used as a guide : ( i ) The test exercise must apply specifically 
to the field of knowledge to which the test is related. (2) It 
must be taken from an essential part of the subject, a part which 
is contributory to understanding or summarizing a general theory 
or principle; in other words, it should be such that a correct 
answer would indicate that a distinct meaning had been grasped. 
(3) It must be so worded as not to be ambiguous. (4) It must 
be so framed that it can be answered very concisely, usually by 
a single word, or at most by a short phrase. (5) It must be 
such that the short answer given in the test includes all possible 
correct answers. 

The exercises were arranged in 47 different preliminary tests 
of nine or ten exercises each. The correct solutions of these 
exercises were attempted by approximately 3500 boys and girb 
in 129 of the best high schools in Iowa. Each test was dis- 
tributed over the state so that the pupil-reactions on the exercises 
included in it would be representative of the state as a whole. 
On the average each exercise was attempted by 99 different 
pupils (minimum 60) ; and each test was given from eight to 
ten weeks after the work in the field to which it applied had been 
finished. 

The Probable Error method was used in evaluating the exer- 
cises. The results, shown by a statistical treatment of the data 
gathered, justify the fundamental assumption of this method, 
namely that the distribution of physics abilities conforms approxi- 
mately to the Normal Probability Curve of Distribution. An 
exercise so easy that only i in 10,000 would fail to solve it cor- 
rectly was assumed as an exercise of zero-difficulty. Its position 
on a linear scale of difficulty is at — 6 P. E. or about ( — ^4 sigma) ; 
and all the test exercises finally used in the scales were assigned 
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values with reference to this location as a point of departure, or 
zero point 

As a result of this investigation, three scales have been devel- 
oped including 289 exercises in all. These scales are distinctly 
separate. As has been stated, they include exercises to measure 
ability in the three fields of Mechanics, Heat, and Electricity and 
Magnetism. In each case about half of the exercises are designed 
to measure "knowledge of fundamental principles" and half to 
measure "ability to make useful application of such knowledge." 

For each exercise the average amount of time used by those 
who correctly solved it has been determined so that from the 
scales we may select exercises to form both rate tests and power 
tests for any one or more of the three phases of physics. If 
desirable, one can form a test from either type or from both t)rpes 
of tests exercises, i.e., factual or problematic. The author has 
formed ten tests, (including both types of exercises), four forms 
for mechanics, three for heat, and three for Electricity and Mag- 
netism, — which will be available soon from the Extension 
Division of the State University of Iowa. The general character 
of the tests may be inferred from the following exercises which 
are in each case the first or easiest five of Form I in Mechanics, 
in Heat, and in Electricity and Magnetism. 

MECHANICS 

1. What is the common name of the instrument used to measure 
the pressure of the atmosphere? (value 4.3) 

2. If a 50 pound ball falls 100 feet and all its energy is trans- 
formed into work, how much work will be done? (value 5.3) 

3. In the ordinary electric light bulb there is little or no air. 
When a bulb is broken will the glass start moving toward the 
center or away from the center of the bulb? (value 6.0) 

4. What is the density of ice when 100 cubic centimeters weigh 
92 grams? (value 6.8) 

5. What is the efficiency of a machine when a force of 50 
pounds acting through a distance of 30 feet lifts 200 pounds 
6 feet? (value 7.3) 

HEAT 

I. What is the common name of the process by which the sun 
transmits heat to the earth? (value 4.8) 
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2. From the following select a good conductor of heat : wood, 
stone, air, copper, water, vacuum, iron, (value 6.3) 
\/^ What is the common name for the action which taJces place 
when an iron ball is warmed from 10 degrees C. to 20 
degrees C? (value 6.9) 

4. At ordinary atmospheric pressure ice melts at o degrees C. ; 
to make ice melt at — 2 degrees C. would we increase or 
decrease the pressure? (value 7.8) 

5. What is the common name of the process by which heat is 
carried from one place to another by a moving fluid? 
(value 8.5) 



ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 



I. 



^^. 



From the following select one which is a poor conductor of 
electricity : graphite, glass, hard rubber, pure water, paper. 
(value 3.6) 

What is the common name of the electro-motive force needed 
to drive a current of one ampere through a resistance of 
one ohm? (value 5.7) 
3. Will positive electrification attract negative electrification? 
(value 6.3) 
1^. With what kind of a cell should the circuit be kept open when 

not in use? (value 7.8) 
/ 5^ What kind of positive and negative static electricity is 
y formed on a conductor in the neighborhood of a charge? 
(value 8.7) 

Table I shows the tentative norms on Form I of each test for 
boys and girls in Iowa high schools. 



TABI.^ I. — ^TENTATIV^ NORMS (FORM l) 





Median Score 


Inter-quartile Range 




Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total* 


Mechanics. . . 
Heat 


39:5 
44.4 

46.3 


30.6 
40.1 

36.5 


33.5 
41.9 

39.9 


24.6—63.3 
29.9—58.1 

33.2—61.8 


18.4—44.3 
25.8—53.1 

25.6-49.3 


21.0—49.0 
27.4—56.1 


Electricity 

AND 

Magnetism. . . 


28.0—54.6 



* Total ref en to both boyi And firls. 

The three scales and the tests available therefrom, when prop- 
erly selected, administered, and scored, should prove to be of 
considerable value : 4(1) to the experimenter, as a means of com- 
paring the results of two or more methods of teaching the same 
subject matter; (2) to the college or university, as a part of 
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entrance examinations ; ( 3 ) to those who make school surveys ; 
^14) to supervisors, in comparing the progress and attainment of 
different classes or schools and the results of different methods of 
teaching or of different classifications of pupils, in determining 
the amount of time to devote to different phases of the subject, 
and in determining what the course of study shall include; (5) 
to teachers in checking the results of teaching, as a guide in 
making the instruction more practical and valuable for all in a 
given group, and in determining the specific needs of individuals. 



CONVENIENCE AND UNIFORMITY IN REPORTING 

NORMS FOR SCHOOL TESTS 

J. Cbosbt Chapman 
Tale University 

The desirability of securing some uniform procedure for scal- 
ing the achievements of pupils in school tests is evidenced by the 
recent attempts and suggestions which have been made by several 
authors. Reference may be made to the work of McCall,* 
Pintner,^ Buckingham,^ and Buckingham and Monroe.* These 
very recent papers indicate the extent to which trained workers 
in this field realize the necessity for some definite conventions. 
For the larger number of individuals without much training, who 
are using these tests in practical work, there is even more neces- 
sity for definite agreement. An association such as this journal 
represents could hardly fulfil its function better than in furthering 
this attempt to secure uniformity and order, in a situation which 
as it now exists is chaotic 

At present a score of twelve in one test means the same level 
of achievement as fifteen, thirty-five, or seventy-one in another 
test. Even after we have transmuted from the crude scores to 
equivalent scores, there is again no uniformity. A score of fifty 
may mean the median achievement of unselected twelve-year-olds, 
as in McCall's plan, or the median achievement of an tmselected 
group of any age as in Pintner's procedure, or the achievement 
of a particular mental age as in the method of Monroe and 
Buckingham. 

We must work for an agreement whereby after the transition 
has been made from the crude score to the equivalent score, the 
latter will have an obvious meaning. This meaning must be 



* McCall, William A. "A uniform method of scale eonfltnietion, * * Teachers 
College Beoard, 22: 31-51, January, 1921. 

'Pintner, Budolf and Marshall, Helen. "A combined mental-edueatioiial 
survey," Journal of Educational Psychology, 12: 32-43, January, 1921. 

* Buckingham, B. B. ** Suggestions for procedure following a testing pro- 
gram," Journal of Educational Besearch, 2: 787-801, December, 1920. 

* Buckingham, B. B. and Monroe, Walter S. lUinois Examination, Teaeh- 
ers Handbook, 1920. 
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simple, and above all it must be expressed in terms immediately 
applicable to the practical uses to which tests are put by school- 
men. The present almost complete lack of uniformity in report- 
ing standards is imquestionably complicating and in many cases 
preventing the use of educational scales in the schools. 

Binet and Terman have fulfilled the above requirements in 
the field of mental measurement. Perhaps, as is indicated later, 
their method of reporting mental ages has sacrificed too much 
to the desire to be readily interpretable by the layman, but they 
have at least used a very simple unit of measurement. Possibly 
the wide use of intelligence scales is partly explained by the 
obvious interpretation of their results.^ It is certainly not too 
much to ask, that in the near future a somewhat similar uni- 
form procedure may be adopted in the field of educational 
measurements. 

McCall makes the plea that all tests be standardized and the 
equivalent scores be expressed in terms of an adapted sigma 
distribution of unselected twelve-year-olds. Involving as it does 
a continuous scale; many advantages are at once derived from 
such a procedure ; these are well summarized in his article. In 
discussing some of the weaknesses of his proposal, these merits 
must not be overlooked. The following disadvantages must, 
however, be given careful consideration. Some of them, in the 
opinion of the writer, are sufficient to prevent his procedure from 
being adopted in school practice. 

(i) It is impossible to scale even the moderately low per- 
formances of the lower grades, and the high performances of the 
upper grades. This is because the data for twelve-year-old pupils 
become so extremely attenuated or non-existent as to make any 
scale score unreliable, or impossible to determine. 

(2) McCall's basic assxunption is very much open to dispute. 
This is that however irregular a distribution of the twelve-year- 
old population may be, the distribution of all the other age popu- 
lations is exactly, or within reasonable limits, the same. While 

'At least it appears obyious on the sorfaoe; this obnoiuness disappears 
on closer analysis. 
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such an assumption may well be true for tests which are very 
carefully constructed, and for tests which measure some skill such 
as reading ability by material which is easy for the lowest age 
population considered, it is more than doubtful whether the 
assumption holds for tests which are less carefully assembled, 
and for tests which measure informational material rather than 
some basic skill of steady growth. 

(3) There will be a natural tendency on the part of the casual 
user of tests so standardized to assume, for a particular group, 
other than twelve-year-olds, that forty on the scale for one test 
is really the equivalent for that group of forty on the scale for 
any other test. Great practical advantages would be derived 
from any scheme so constructed that, for any particular group 
considered, a score of forty would mean the same level, vnth 
respect to that group, in any test, just as in McCall's scale a score 
of fifty or any other score means the same, for the twelve-year- 
old population, in every test. Owing, however, to the differences 
in overlapping of any two groups in different tests a score of 
forty on his scale in one test would be attained by x percent of 
a particular population, other than twelve-year-old, while the 
same score in another test would be attained by a quite different 
percent. Thus while a scale score of / imits means the same, 
irrespective of the test, for twelve-year-olds, it would not have 
the same meaning for any other population. 

(4) There seems something incongruous in standardizing 
tests, covering material taught in Grade VIII or VII, on a popu- 
lation of which a considerable portion has not been subject to 
instruction. This point will be returned to later. 

(5) There is the less academic but more practical question 
as to whether the school people who give the tests are not more 
interested in thinking in terms of grades, that is in placing a child 
in a particular group, than in discerning his position on a scale 
calibrated with an unselected group of twelve-year-old pupils. 
Usually the question is one of promotion, or transfer to some 
other group. Where the thinking is done in terms of grades 
Jthere is a great advantage in having the mecjian and other per- 
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formances of each grade in some constant term. While unques- 
tionably as far as grade seven is concerned the median perform- 
ance on the McCall scale will be approximately fifty, for all the 
other grades, the standards and achievements of the various 
levels will have to be expressed in units which will be by no means 
self-evident. Thus a score of thirty when made by a fifth-grade 
child will not carry its meaning on its face; it will only, after 
reference to further tables, tell us how he stands in his own 
grade. 

For purposes of standardizing new tests, there are great ad- 
vantages in McCall's method, but for convenience of use in the 
schools, it would seem that a method centering around grades 
has very distinct advantages. Of course McCall's scale could 
again be turned into levels of achievement at the various grades. 
For the schoolman, however, this is a gratuitous intermediate 
process. 

Pintner has employed almost the same method as McCall, but 
instead of using a single age group, he uses all the unselected age 
and grade groups. He also is guilty of pressing his data beyond 
the point at which reliability can be obtained. 

Furthermore, while the small word "unselected" can easily 
be inserted as a requirement in the standardization process, an 
unselected age group is irksome to secure, whereas an unselected 
grade is usually to hand waiting to be tested. While unques- 
tionably the age group is slightly more stable and more constant 
than the grade group, it may still be more practically advan- 
tageous for McCall to use an unselected mid-year grade group 
such as Grade VII than an age group. The burden of proof rests 
upon those who advocate the use of unselected twelve-year-olds 
that this gives any added advantage commensurate with the ad- 
ministrative difficulty of securing such a group. 

For we cannot too often warn ourselves not to go to too much 
trouble to standardize. We are always standardizing our test by 
a criterion which we trust is changing. In other words, we design 
our tests as part of a larger movement which it is hoped will 
change the conditions themselves by which we standardize. It is 
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as though in a cold country where there are no thermometric 
standards we should attempt with elaborate minuteness to stand- 
ardize the points on our scale by taking at a particular period of 
time the average temperatures of a large number of dwellings, 
simultaneously starting a movement, with the help of the scale 
thus standardized, to raise the average temperature of the housesw 
The more effective the movement and the more our scale hastened 
the change, the more impossible it would be to maintain an)rthing 
more than a rough standard of temperature. To select our houses 
too carefully or to spend much time in calibrating our instnunent 
by such a criterion would obviously be absurd. Now this is the 
exact state of affairs with certain of the scales. Thorndike and 
McCall recommend their reading scales as devices for improving 
the objective product ; yet it is by this product, a changing factor, 
that they propose to standardize the scale. For rough estimates 
no doubt this procedure is justifiable, but it shows how easily too 
much time may be spent in elaborate standardization. All this 
is pertinent to the question as to whether an age group which is 
difficult to procure, furnishes a sufficient amount of increased 
stability to justify its use. 

There is of course no need, when considering the relative 
merits of age groups and grade groups, to decide exclusively in 
the favor of one or the other. Both are essential. This paper 
makes the plea that, all things considered, the grade group is not 
only more convenient but also more significant in school practice 
and school thinking. Age groups will, however, have to be used 
for many purposes and, suggestions are later made for a uniform 
scheme of presenting results for such groups, similar to that sug- 
gested for grade groups. For example, in the matter of intelli- 
gence we have every right to think in age groups. Probably the 
best procedure is to place a child in each age group, and make no 
attempt to refer him to groups that have had more or less years 
of environmental experience. Any such comparison is perilous 
at best. This point is taken up at fuller length in an experimental 
study on "A Further Criterion for the Selection of Mental Test 
Elements."^ 



' An article to appear in the Journal of Educational Psychology, Ifay, 1922. 
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It is quite apparent that if the passage is to be made from 
crude scores to achievement quotients, based on mental age, one 
must work with age groups. Such passage will, however, if it is 
to be at all reliable, necessitate very accurate instruments which 
measure very specifically the two factors involved, namely school 
achievement and mental achievement. The present attempts in 
this ambitious direction, involving as they do all the errors char- 
acteristic of both types of measurement must be taken cum grano 
sails. Especially is this true when the very tests by which we 
measure school efficiency are themselves being used with satis- 
factory results by other experimenters, to measure the other 
variable — ^namely, intelligence itself. Thus, for example, the 
National Intelligence Test employs a fundamentals test as a 
measure of intelligence. Pintner'' using a non-linguistic test is 
less subject to criticism than Monroe and Buckingham; but a 
careful consideration of the inaccuracy of the two measurements, 
intelligence and school achievement, together with the fact that 
we are certainly measuring to no small degree the same factors, 
should make us very careful in interpreting such results at their 
face value, for the individual pupil. 

The same criticism regarding reliability applies to the work 
of Monroe and Buckingham in the Illinois Examination. Here 
crude scores are transmuted into achievement ages, from which 
they pass to achievement quotients. To overcome the difficulty 
that the high scoring pupils in the higher grades score more 
points than the norms for thirteen and fourteen years, the authors 
are compelled to resort to the hypothetical achievements of age 
groups which cannot be obtained empirically. This extrapolation 
is carried almost to the limit when for a particular crude score in 
arithmetic we find on transmuting it into achievement age that 
it corresponds to a performance of 25-year-olds. 



^Pintner says that for 300 children, ranging^ from the third to the sixth 
gnAe a correlation of .47 was obtained between hia mental index and the I. Q. 
on the Stanf ord-Binet. For the purposes for which he uses his indices, even 
allowing for the unsaiisf actoriness of the Stanf ord-Binet as a perfect criterion, 
it seems hardly justifiable, considering the range of the group tested, to say, 
as he does, that such a relationship is "very satisfactory.'' If there is the 
same unreliability for the educational index the ratios must be exceedingly 
unreliable. 
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The significance and accuracy of such achievement ages, de- 
pendent as they are on assumptions with reference to the nor- 
mality of distribution or upon extrapolation are much open to 
question. Seeing that there is so much difficulty in determining 
the standard scores, for a random group of (let us say) twelve- 
year-olds, which actually exists and can be subjected to testing, 
it would seem that any device which demands assumptions with 
reference to the scores of seventeen and eighteen year groups, 
could hardly be considered a permanently satisfactory solution. 
Moreover, there is again the difficulty in interpretation. In con- 
sidering the achievement in an arithmetic test, how few of us are 
helped at all by saying that two performances are separated by 
an amount characteristic of the difference between sixteen year 
and twenty-three year old standing. 

Buckingham® has made the suggestion that in the attempt to 
procure ease of interpretation we should call, by agreement, the 
median achievement of Grades VIII, VII, VI, etc., 8, 7 and 6 
respectively. While this procedure is attractive in its simplicity, 
it suffers from the great drawback that it is impossible to refer 
the high scores of Grade VIII and Grade VII to any standard ; 
they exceed 8 and we can only have by doubtful extrapolations 
a 9, 10, II, or 12, for hypothetical groups. The suggestion of 
this present paper is to combine some of the merits found in the 
devices of McCall, Buckingham and Pintner, particularly the last, 
with certain other factors to accomplish the end of securing an 
obvious interpretation of any transmuted score, expressed in 
terms which make it readily applicable to the school and ad- 
ministrative situation. This suggestion is to transmute the crude 
scores of the test, into the mid-year distributions of the various 
grades. 

This procedure will be made evident by reference to Table I 
which was obtained from limited data on the four tests com- 
prising the Chapman Class Room Products Test.* In this exam- 
ination battery the four tests are: (i) arithmetic ftmdamental 

* Buddngham, B. B. " SuggestionB for procedure following a testing pro- 
gram," Journal of Educational Besearch, 2: 787-801, December, 1920. 

* Publiahed by the J. B. Lippineott Company. 
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(A F) ; (2) arithmetic problems (A P) ; (3) reading selections 
(R S) ; (4) reading continuous (R C). For each of these tests 
and for the total for Grade V, VI, VII, VIII the achievement 
at mid-year for the nine equally increasing (with generous 
assumptions!) levels, 0.4 sigma apart, are shown. These levels 
are given the descriptive designation shown in the first column, 
and the quantitative designation ranging from i to 9, shown in 
the second column. Whether mid-year or end-year standards 
are chosen is a matter of agreement. For tests of skill which are 
the result of long training, the former is advantageous ; for tests 
of informational material which is acquired in a single grade the 
end-year standard is referable. Assuming mid-year standards 
as given, suppose a pupil in Grade VI scores on the total test 47 
points. By referring to Table I, it is possible to determine the 
levels of achievement for Grade VI, VII or VIII. In the case 
considered, it will be seen that the particular pupil's achievement 
is sixth-grade high or VI-7. This will be the usual status wanted. 
Where, however, for purposes of regrading the desire is to dis- 
cover the place of the pupil in Grade VII or Grade VIII, it can 
be readily seen from the table that his score corresponds to 
seventh-grade median or VII-5, and to eighth-grade medium low 
or VIII-4. This illustration brings out an important merit of 
the proposed system of reporting. Those who are working in the 
schools with these measuring instruments are trying to break 
down certain ideas concerning the present system of grading, 
particularly the notion that a grade represents a narrow level of 
achievement of a homogeneous group. The most powereful 
instrument to employ in attacking this problem is one which 
shows on its surface the extent to which overlapping of the 
grades is present. This the suggested system is well calculated 
to accomplish ; for when the transition is made from the crude 
scores to the equivalent scores, a momentary examination of the 
table shows that the same crude score may be characteristic of 
different levels of achievement in different grades. The proposed 
scheme focuses attention upon grades and the wide range of 
achievement in a grade, rather than on a distribution in terms of 
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a Single population. Of course, the wide variations of achieve- 
ment on the continuous scale show the same thing, but do they 
show it as obviously ? We have already made the point that the 
thinking of the practical schoolman is in terms of grades, and that 
eventually children, as the result of the tests, have to be placed in 
grades. There is, however, a further reason why standardization 
by grade groups rather than by age groups should be given pref- 
erence. This is found in the fact that the subjects in which we 
test are taught by grade rather than by age. By this is meant 
that a certain part of history or civics is taught to Grade VII and 
Grade VIII and not to 13- or 14-year-old groups. It seems dis- 
advantageous to use as the standardizing group a population such 
as McCairs of which a considerable portion have never been 
exposed to the instruction in the elements out of which the test is 
constructed. While this criticism applies much less to examina- 
tions in reading, and to wide examinations in arithmetic, yet in 
specific elements in arithmetic taught in later grades it is cer- 
tainly very pertinent. 

We shall make no attempt to pass above the 95 percent point 
which is called 9, because the data, unless originally very great 
in amount, are becoming so attenuated at this point that reliability 
is out of the question.*^ Where the score passes beyond that of 
the 5th or 95th pupil at the extremes, it may well be left inde- 
terminate, calling it i — or 9 +• To refuse to pass beyond these 
points and to leave the rating indeterminate if less satisfying 
is at least an intellectually honest procedure. 

For each grade there are thus nine levels each separated by 
equal amounts. These for any particular grade, such as VI, 
are written VI-i, VI-5, VI-9, etc. Together with the indeter- 
minate levels, VI- 1 — and VI-9 +, there are thus eleven levels 
for each grade. If the data are sufficiently homogeneous and 
extensive to justify the process, we may insert intermediate 
steps with suitable descriptive terms and with quantitative desig- 
nation, e. g., 1.5, 2.5, 3.5, etc., up to 8.5. This would furnish 
nineteen levels of achievement. 



^Tole, G. Udney. An iniroduetion to the theory of Mtatisiiea, (Fourth 
edition.) London: Charles GrifBn and Company, p. 341. 
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When very fine correlation work has to be done with the 
transmuted scores, it will of course be necessary to work to 
smaller limits than those afforded by the eleven or even the nine- 
teen levels. This however will be a simple matter of interpola- 
tion and extrapolation. We can readily decide not only the 
achievement of VI-5 or VI-6, but also the achievement of VI-5.2, 
VI-5.3 or VI-5.4. 

When dealing with an extreme case falling beyond the equiv- 
alent of 9 for a particular grade, it is surely better to pass to a 
higher group and place the case in that, than to rely on very 
inaccurate points at the end of a distribution, as McCall is com- 
pelled to do. If a pupil in Grade VI falls in VI-9 +, it is obvious 
that he is out of place, and that by referring to the distribution of 
the higher grades, we can see where he fits. If, however, we 
are giving tests to measure improvement, the scores of the few 
pupils at the two extremes would have to be given special 
treatment. 

When it is desired to work in age groups, the same procedure 
as that above advocated would be recommended. Here the prefix 
would be in Arabic instead of Roman numerals, e. g., 12-5 would 
indicate the median achievement of unselected pupils in the 
neighborhood of 12 years old. Roman figures would always 
indicate grades, and Arabic figures would indicate ages. Mean- 
while, seeing that almost all thinking takes place in grades, par- 
ticularly when the problem is that of regrading, it is well to 
establish the grade norms first rather than the age norms. If, 
however, we wish to make comparisons from country to country, 
there is much to be said for age norms. Certain English writers, 
for example Ballard, are making the appeal for age norms for 
the simple reason that they do not understand the American 
grading systems. 

In the matter of intelligence tests where primarily the thinking 
is done in age groups, the above convention would also apply. 
The Arabic figures would represent the age and the figure fol- 
lowing would indicate the level of achievement. In certain cases 
where the measures of intelligence were very reliable, it might 
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be necessary to establish by interpolation or experimentally inter- 
mediate achievements. For example for pupils lo years, 6 
months the designation might be 10.5-7. 

The same convention as to grades could be extended beyond 
the elementary school, the various years of high school being 
given the designation IX, X, XI, and XII, and the corresponding 
levels for each high-school subject determined. 

When the main interest is in measuring improvement, par- 
ticularly over short spaces of time, rather than in regrading, the 
equally spaced steps of any of the various grade levels may be 
used. Other things being equal, grade VII levels would prob- 
ably give the most useful system of units. In those cases where 
the desire is to measure over a longer period, say a number of 
years, two alternatives present themselves. In the first place, we 
may measure the improvement discontinuously in terms of the 
different grade levels. An advancement from VI-5, to VII-5 
would represent a year's improvement, in the same way as an 
advance from VII-7 to VIII-7 would represent, neglecting selec- 
tion, a normal year's growth. In fact, when measured in these 
terms ease of interpretation and usefulness of information are 
at a maximum ; for when merely grade averages are reported, as 
a test is repeated from year to year, little attention is given to 
those that exceed the average, largely because there is no ready 
method of checking up their degree of improvement. When, 
however, we have the various levels for the different grades 
established, interpretations of degrees of improvement of pupils 
far removed from the median will be readily possible. Thus a 
score increase from VI-9 to VII-9, will be just as good for a 
pupil of the nine level, as a jump from VI-5, to VII-5 will be 
for a pupil of the median level. 

If, however, a continuous scale is demanded — and physical 
measurement suggests that in those few tests which are applicable 
to a wide range of grades, such a scale is the ideal — I would sug- 
gest that we use the total population of grades five to eight, em- 
ploying unselected children at mid-year from these four grades 
in equal number. Considering these groups as a single population, 
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we may determine the nine levels, or for finer grading the nine- 
teen levels, in the same way as with a single grade group. It 
would be necessary to have some designation for such a series of 
steps. Perhaps U. S. might be used, the letters standing for 
"Universal Scale." 

Such a combination of lOO unselected pupils from each of the 
four top grades at mid-year has been made for the above men- 
tioned test, with results as shown in Table II. This combination 
of 400 is treated as a single group, and the nineteen levels of 
achievement in the totals of the four tests are exhibited. In this 
way we get a scale which is continuous in the same way as 
McCall's but which is less subject to the censure that extreme 
scores cannot be scaled. Furthermore, it is derived from a popu- 
lation which can readily be obtained for testing purposes. Only 
in a few of the wider tests, reading par excellence, could this broad 
population be used. Otherwise the procedure would be subject 
to the same criticism as is McCall's, in that we should be stand- 
ardizing our scale on a population a large section of which had 
been given very little or even no chance to score in the test. The 
fact that in the narrower tests we are compelled to use short 
scales, which, so to speak, break at various points, is probably 
inherent in our problem. The physical analogy of the yard stick, 
while suggestive, is not really applicable. There is continuity, 
for example, in height within any group, say twelve-year-olds; 
but the same is not true for knowledge of civics, or of interest 
in arithmetic. Here we strike the problem of the undistributed 
zero. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it is perhaps well in closing to 
point out explicitly two demerits of the universal scale procedure. 
The first is found in the experimental fact that grade groups 
are less constant than age groups in achievement. This is caused 
by differing procedures with reference to promotion from system 
to system. The second disadvantage is that in dealing with grade 
groups, standardization must take place at some definite point in 
the history of the grade, presumably either at mid-year, or at 
end-year. In contrast to this limitation, standardization by age 
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groups can in the general case be done at any time. Neither of 
these drawbacks is sufficient to prevent the procedure from being 
used. The first point has already been met; whatever norms 
are obtained will always be subject to greater inaccuracy than will 
be produced by varying standards of promotion. Probably care 
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Will have to be taken to secure standardization material from 
school systems in which the age-grade tables are reasonably nor- 
mal. The second point raises a real difficulty but not as great as 
that which will have to be met in combining age groups, a pro- 
cedure to which I believe, McCall will have to resort if his scale 
is to be at all reliable at the extremes. To secure unselected 
twelve-year-olds is within the bounds of possibility, but the higher 
imselected age groups can probably not be attained and the low 
unselected age groups will bring in the problem of the imdis- 
tributed zero. 

Summary 

This paper presents a scheme of reporting test scores whereby, 
after the transition has been made from the crude score to the 
equivalent score, the latter bears, upon its face, an obvious and 
useful interpretation. 

Nine equally separated levels of achievement for each grade 
are set up. These levels for a particular grade being referred to 
as VI-4, VII-8, etc. In addition to this quantitative rating, these 
nine levels are given a descriptive designation. 

For age groups, the same method of report applies, Arabic 
numerals replacing the Roman numerals. 

Intelligence levels at all ages admit of treatment by the same 
method. 

Where a continuous scale is demanded, the mid-year Grade- 
VII scale is suggested. If this is not wide enough, an unselected 
population consisting of the four top grades (at mid-year) in 
equal number is recommended. This is treated as a single group 
and the same nine levels determined. If the data are extensive, 
these nine may be extended to seventeen or much further. The 
designation for a level of such a group is US-5, US-8, etc. 

In every case the figure or letter before the h)T)hen signifies 
the group to which reference is made, the figure after the hyphen 
indicates the level attained. 



AN ACCURATE INDEX OF NATIONALITY 

RivERDA Harding Jordan 
Cornell UniverHty 

Many studies published during the last decade have included 
in their findings data relative to nationality, and from these data 
some wide-spread conclusions have been drawn. In most cases, 
the authors of these studies have not themselves been disposed 
to attach too much importance to their findings, since they realize 
the imperfect character of the data ; but the serious factor has 
been that these findings have been quoted aside from the context, 
and so have given rise to inferences not always justified by the 
facts. Therefore, when it becomes possible to point out methods 
of procedure productive of more accurate results, a check is 
obtained by which these inferences from past studies may be 
verified or invalidated. 

Certainly, one of the most important elements entering into 
the whole matter of nationality investigation is the reliability of 
the index used to establish the nationality factor. In school sur- 
veys, the usual method has been to determine the nationality of 
the father of the school child ; and the assumption has been that 
the nationality of the child is exactly determined by the birth- 
place of the father. Now several questions immediately arise 
as to the validity of this method, especially when, as in the case 
of school children, it is desired to determine the general influ- 
ence of the home background. Two of these questions seem 
especially pertinent : first, does the birthplace of the father really 
indicate the national background of the child ; and second, does 
the father's influence in the home determine the language spoken 
in the home, so that it is fair to conclude that the language there 
spoken is the native tongue of his place of origin? 

In working out a recent study of the relationship borne by 
various nationalities of school children to their progress,^ data 
were collected which make it possible to give a partial answer to 

^B. H. Jordan, Nationality and School Progress. Public School Pnblish- 
iDg Co., 1921. 
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these questions. The investigation was carried on in the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, where the population is sufficiently 
polyglot to justify considering these cities as t)rpical of the inland 
centers of population. In all, 2653 cases of school children were 
studied, and data were collected with reference to the birthplaces 
not only of both parents of each child, but also of the four grand- 
parents. In 2607 cases the birthplace of the father was deter- 
mined, and in 2491 of these, of the four grandparents as well. 
The nationality of the child was based upon the place of origin 
of his grandparents, according to the following method. The 
birthplaces of the parents were disregarded, and the child was 
listed as belonging to that nationality shown by the predominating 
number of agreements of his grandparents. That is, if all four 
grandparents were born in some one foreign country, the child 
was listed as being of that nationality ; or if three were of one 
nation and one of another, or two of one nation and the other 
two of different nations, the majority of grandparents deter- 
mined the nationality of the child. But where there was no pre- 
dominance, as where two were bom in one country and the other 
two in another, the child was regarded as of "mixed" nationality, 
and so was not included in tables of comparison. To make the 
matter clearer, if all four grandparents were Norwegian, or if 
three were Norwegian and one Swedish, or if two were Nor- 
wegian, one Swedish, and one American, the child was listed as 
Norwegian. But if two were Norwegian and two were Swedish, 
he was listed as of mixed origin. Thus, a comparison can be 
made between the results secured by listing children according to 
the birthplaces of the fathers, and the results obtained from using 
the places of origin of their grandparents. Table I shows the 
comparative results. 

No close analysis of this table is necessary to make clear 
two points : first, that there is a fairly close agreement between 
the foreign-born groups, and second, that there is no agreement 
at all between the American-born groups. Accordingly, it may 
be inferred that the birthplace of the father is a fairly accurate 
index of the origin of the child if the father is foreign-bom, but 
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420 
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Russia (Jew) 
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Poland 


38 


Finland 


45 


Denmark 


22 


Italy 


18 


Miscellaneous 


20 


Mixed origin, no pre- 
dominantA 


457 




2607 


2491 



that it is not at all an index if the father is bom in the United 
States. Therefore, whenever there is any comparison of foreign 
nationality with Americans, the father's birthplace cannot be 
taken as a fair index of the real ancestry of the child ; and such 
comparisons must be based upon more accurate information. 
But when comparisons are made between national groups where 
Americans are excluded, the birthplace of the father may be 
considered as a rough index of the child's ancestry. An objec- 
tion is frequently made that it takes too much time and trouble 
to obtain the data relative to grandparents ; but it may be pointed 
out that the method ordinarily employed, namely, having a card 
filled out at home by the child's parents, will involve but little 
more time or trouble, if the parents are asked to include as well 
the birthplaces of grandparents. 

A study also was made of the relative influence of the father 
and the mother in determining the language spoken in the home. 
The cases were classified into five groups as follows : 

I. American bom father, foreign bom mother: 

Both speak English at home 84 

Both speak foreign language 13 

Father speaks English, mother her native language. ... 14 

Ill 
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2. Foreign bom father, American bom mother : 

Both speak English 139 

Both speak foreign language 61 

Father speaks native language, mother speaks English 9 

209 

3. Both foreign bom, one of one country, one of another : 

Both speak English 52 

Both speak father's language 21 

Both speak mother's language 13 

Father English, mother native 5 

Father native, mother English 5 

Each original language, unchanged 13 

109 

4. Both foreign bom, in the same country : 

Mother speaks English, father native 6 

5. Both bom in the United States: 

Father speaks English, mother a foreign language. ... 2 
Mother speaks English, father a foreign language. ... i 
Both speak a foreign language 21 

24 

Total Cases , 459 

A summary of the above cases shows that in 166 the father 
has seemed to dominate since his native language has been adopted 
as the home language; and in 165 the mother has seemed to have 
the greater influence. In 36 cases the original differences of 
birth have persisted, there being "no compromise." In 55 cases 
the father and mother speak different languages in the home. 
Of the 115 foreign-bom cases where both parents are foreign- 
bom, only five fathers speak English at home when the mothers 
retain the native tongue, but eleven mothers speak English while 
the fathers use their native language. 

Naturally, the conclusions to be reached are largely colored 
by two great factors, first, the natural tendency to pick up and 
to use English in an English-speaking community, and second, 
the tendency to continue the use of the foreign language where 
grandparents are resident in the home. In the latter case, the 
influence of the father might frequently be neutralized by the 
presence of his wife's foreign-bom parents, and vice versa. 
However, these factors do not affect the niain point, i,f,, that the 
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evidence shows rather conclusively that the father is by no means 
to be asstimed to be the predominating influence in determining 
the atmosphere of the home. Rather must it be concluded that 
the mother is at least quite as influential, with the general pre- 
ponderance in her favor. All of this seems to demonstrate that 
there is no good ground for assuming that the birthplace of the 
father is any clear indication of the language spoken at home. 
From these two studies, there seems to be no doubt that for 
the groups studied, national comparisons drawn on the basis of 
the father's place of birth would be very largely erroneous and 
misleading. Inf erentially, a similar doubt would be placed upon 
all conclusions drawn from data collected without further knowl- 
edge than the origin of the father. Since but little more time or 
trouble will be involved in getting all of the needed data, is it 
too much to ask that in future, the studies of school children 
involving nationality be based upon the birthplaces of their 
grandparents ? 



WHAT IS A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

In England nine institutions have been known for many years 
as the Great English Public Schools. They charge exorbitant 
fees and cater to the ilite. Satirically — ^and with the half truth 
that makes satire effective — it has been said that they are called 
great because they limit their ministrations to a few highly- 
selected students, English because Greek and Latin constitute the 
core of instruction, public because none but the rich can attend, 
and schools because the chief interest is football and cricket. A 
few institutions in this country resemble these aristocratic corpo- 
rations. But we do not call them public schools ; and not many of 
us think of them as great. English, however, they may be. 

In this country a public school is free and tax-supported. But 
it should be much more. It should serve the public and should be 
understood and admired by the public. 

Not long ago the writer visited a school system in a peculiar 
community. A fine progressive spirit was evident among the 
teachers and supervisors. Modern buildings were either avail- 
able or under construction. Good teaching was being provided. 
The schools, however, were isolated. Their lines of communica- 
tion with the public were insufficiently maintained. No parent- 
teacher organization was in evidence. Though the teachers were 
carefully selected and manifestly of good ability, their contacts 
with the community appeared to be few. They seemed to be 
living unto themselves. Their social talents, which were of a 
high order, were exhibited for the most part to each other. 

Such a school falls short of being "public" in the best sense. 
It is likely either now or later to suffer from a lack of the material 
support without which good teaching, good buildings, and good 

426 
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equipment cannot be purchased. Moreover, it will have little 
of that larger influence upon the life of the community which is 
at once its privilege and its duty. Children will be sent to school 
because they must be sent ; but, they will be withdrawn as soon 
as the compulsory age is passed, and during their attendance the 
teachers will be imable to count on parental support. With the 
school and home working independently of each other or at 
cross purposes, even the narrower objectives of the school will 
be relatively unattainable. The progress of pupils will be slow, 
and elimination will be high. Boys and girls too old for their 
grades will be numerous, and the membership of the high school 
will be small. 

On the other hand, the public will be deprived of the good 
influences of a real public school— of a school which reaches out 
into the community, shares its best endeavors, and gives 
momentum to its best impulses. In the district where the school 
is conducted behind closed doors, the business man complains 
most loudly that children can no longer spell or add or write 
grammatically. The "best citizens" and their wives regard school 
teachers as socially impossible, while by others they are regarded 
as snobs. And the pity of it is that both characterizations tend 
to become true as the school continues to hold itself aloof from 
the people. 

The public, and the school must, therefore, be brought to- 
gether. The public is really tremendously interested — or will be 
if its attention is called to its interests. It provides both the 
money and the children ; and these constitute at once the essen- 
tials of the school and the people's dearest possessions. It would 
seem, therefore, that only through the existence of really un- 
natural conditions can the school and the people be estranged or 
even become indifferent to each other. Wherever such conditions 
have insensibly developed, it should be the first care of school 
people to banish them. * 

That school is truly a public school which is not only free and 
tax-supported but which is also operated as a high public trust 
Such a school will render continuous account of itself to the pub- 
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lie ; it will take the public fully into its confidence ; it will assert 
and maintain, on the basis of undisputable worth, its right to lead 
and its ability to inspire. When a crisis comes — when agitators 
or obstructionists arise, or when business depression reduces val- 
uations — such a school will be protected. Aristocrats will send 
their children to it instead of to exclusive private schools. 
Fathers and mothers — ^aristocratic or otherwise — will wish their 
children to enter it at an early age and remain in it as long as 
possible. They will speak well of the school and second the 
efforts of teachers. Undoubtedly one of the best ways to reduce 
retardation and elimination is to begin with the parents. Many a 
school system which has been surveyed and found wanting needs 
nothing so much as to become a real public school. 

B. R. B. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RANDOM SAMPLING 

IN SUPERVISION 

One big difficulty in supervision is that the supervisor is not 
ubiquitous. He cannot be here and there, too; and if he is here 
today he must be there tomorrow. If he has lately given atten- 
tion to arithmetic in the sixth grade, the next time he comes 
around he will have to hear some reading or look over a set of 
spelling papers. It is hard to give consecutive attention to any 
particular type of work long enough to effect improvement. 

Standardized tests, however, have multiplied the hands of the 
supervisor. He may not appear in the classroom as often as he 
used to— nor as often as he would like to ; but he may be keeping 
track of things far better than formerly. Contemptuous refer- 
ence to the "office superintendent" means nothing unless we know 
what he is doing in his office. He may be making effective use of 
some of the devices of statistics, either in conjunction with 
standardized tests or without them. We called attention in a 
recent issue to an application which he might make of the median. 

Another statistical principle that will help the supervisor is 
that of random sampling. Let him rate the forty pupils of a 
class in any subject, and then let him select at random the ratings 
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of ten pupils. He will probably be surprised to find how closely 
the average of the ten ratings corresponds to the average for the 
entire class. He may therefore use the ratings of the ten as a 
fair substitute for the ratings of the forty unless individual 
ratings are required. It is true that a random selection occasion- 
ally yields a result which differs materially from the true result. 
But the ease with which the method may be applied makes it 
practicable to obtain many determinations. Since the vast ma- 
jority of these will be close to the true determination, no serious 
error will be involved. 

Suppose a principal is seeking the most effective way to stim- 
ulate pupils to greater skill in written expression. Undoubtedly, 
he will entertain the idea that if the effort could be kept up, the 
maximum result would be obtained by securing a little writing 
every day from every pupil. But he will readily see that for a 
teacher to read and to rate a set of compositions every day, even 
if they were very short, would be too much to expect. At least 
it would be too much to expect unless he were willing to allow 
other subjects to be neglected. And even if a teacher could rate 
a short composition a day from every child, it would be clear to 
the principal that it would be impossible for him to review more 
than a very few of these papers, perhaps not more than those of 
three or four classes daily. 

By the use of the method of random sampling, however, and 
with a little planning, the principal may attain surprising results 
in the personal supervision of English composition. The follow- 
ing method has been tried. Let from ten to fifteen minutes per 
day be devoted to English composition by each class. Such a part 
of that time as is not used for discussing previous work should 
be devoted to the writing of two or three sentences or a para- 
graph on an assigned topic. After collecting these exercises, the 
teacher will simply endorse them with the name of the class, the 
date, the number of papers, and the topic on which the children 
have written. A pupil messenger will call for the papers together 
with those of other classes in the building and will take them to 
the principal's office. Here the same pupil, or another one, will 
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enter in a record book the facts which the teachers have endorsed 
on each package. This pupil will also draw from each package a 
certain number of papers (say ten). These papers are the 
random samplings from an inspection of which the principal will 
obtain a fairly accurate estimate of the work of each class for a 
given day. It is suggested that he read each of these ten papers 
for each class and that he rate each paper as satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. It will in general be found unnecessary to recognize 
more than these two classifications — namely, satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. If seven of the papers are satisfactory, the class 
rating is seventy. If eight of them are satisfactory, it is eighty. 
After the random samplings for each class have been examined 
and rated in the manner indicated, the principal will indorse the 
rating on each package and enter it after the name of the class 
in the record book. The packages will then be returned to the 
teachers. 

By this means, it has been found possible for a principal to 
give close attention to the work of as many as twenty-five classes 
without an undue expenditure of time. The amount of improve- 
ment in English writing which has resulted from the use of this 
device has been exceedingly gratifying. 

This, however, is only an illustration. What we wish to 
convey to the reader is first, that a number of statistical principles 
may be used by the teacher and especially by the supervisor with 
very gratifying results, and second, that the method of random 
sampling is a device which is particularly effective and distinctly 
economical of time. 

B. R. B. 



Jordan, Arthur M. Children's interests in reading, (Teachers College, Con- 
tribntions to Education No. 107) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. 143 pp. 

This is a study furnishing facts of deep significance to all who are in any 
way concerned with the reading of chUdren from nine to eighteen years of age. 
In stating the purpose of the study Dr. Jordan writes as follows: 

''The abiding interest of school children in their subjects of study has 
for many years been one of the criteria of good instruction. In classes in 
literature this becomes a problem of peculiar interest. ... If we could de- 
termine what the chUd's major interests are, be those interests good or bad, it 
would be possible to direct these forces along lines which are desirable. If not 
directly, at least indirectly, we could connect the subject with his interests and 
show how this subject is related to these interests. Psychologically this in- 
terest would strengthen the connections between the bonds formed in the 
reading of good books. Thus what has been learned would be longer remem- 
bered. In the second place there would be more possibilities for secondary 
neurone connections, that is, interest in reading would lead on to greater 
interest. ' ' 

After a review, comparison, and criticism of previous studies along this 
line, the author explains his investigations by the questionnaire and library 
methods. The reader is impressed throughout with the care with which the 
study was planned and with the scientific methods used in carrying it out, 
in compiling the data, and in arriving at the conclusions. 

Most striking evidence is given of the pronounced sex differences in the 
choices of books and magazines. The tables show also the strength of the 
various interests from year to year and the relative popularity of the most 
popular books as influenced by sex and by age. In a careful interpretation an 
analysis is made of the causes of these differences. The correlations obtained 
between the results of the different investigations show clearly the large dif- 
ferences between the sexes in their liking for books — ^these differences being 
greatest at the ages of twelve to thirteen in the cases of both books and mag- 
azines. ''The magnitude of these differences is, finally, in no small degree 
determined . . . first by the boys' great interest in books of adventure and 
in the magazines of adventure and of science; and by the girls' preference for 
books of fiction and for magazines of fiction and woman's arts." 

Altogether, this is an illuminating study of which extensive application 
should be made in literature courses, in the compiling of reading lists, and in 
the writing of books for young people. 

Mtrtlx L. KAUnCAKN 
Elementary Supervisor, Logansport, Indiana 
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Tbyon^ Bolla Mn/roN. The teaching of history in the junior and senior high 
schools. New York: Ginn & Company, 1921. 294 pp. 

This book on the teaching of history in the junior and senior high schools 
fulfills a long felt want for a book bringing together many concrete suggestions 
and devices for the teacher of history. It will be particularly helpful for the 
beginning teacher who faces the problem of organizing several courses in the 
various fields of history. 

The chapters giving suggestions on methodology are very helpfuL They 
describe at some length the history recitation ; detail ways and means of teach- 
ing pupils how to study history; analyze and evaluate special methods of pro- 
cedure such as the lecture, topical, textbook, source, and problem methods of 
presenting subject matter. The book also comments upon written work in 
history, such as, the permanent notebook, the collateral reading done in the 
library, and the term paper. 

Some of the other chapters in the book are not as concrete as those deal- 
ing specifically with methods of teaching. For example, the section on Progress 
within the Subject, does not clearly set forth differentiating principles for the 
allotment of subject matter to each grade. The chapter on Measuring the Be- 
sults of History Teaching would have been of more service if it had suggested 
which of the standardized history tests to use, and how to interpret results so 
obtained. 

A very important section in the book, particularly for the new teacher, is 
the one on Planning the Course and the Lesson. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer this chapter could well have been expanded. Concrete proposals are 
made concerning the main and subordinate topics to be covered in the course 
and illustrations of daily lesson plans are given. They indicate the importance 
of a daily outline including important events, persons, and dates; further ref- 
erences; maps; and pivotol questions and exercises. Such suggestions should 
stimulate teachers to work out an efficient method of organization and also 
make the daily teaching of history more pleasant. 

It is to be regretted that certain of the much discussed psychological as- 
pects of history teaching are not discussed in the book. We need a discussion 
concerning the place of association in history teaching, and answers to such 
learning problems as (1) how much repetition is necessary to "&l" important 
historical facts f (2) How can we stimulate and train the imagination and 
judgment in the teaching of history? The little research done thus far on the 
psychology of history has not been reported in sources available to the average 
teacher. Books presenting material on the teaching of history should at least 
summarize this data. 

The reviewer agrees with the statement in the preface of the book that 
while there are many ways of teaching history, it is fundamental to educa- 
tional method that the teacher know that there are a number of ways of doing 
a multitude of things connected with the everyday procedure of that subject. 
This book tells the teacher of history about many of these ways and points out 
a procedure in managing them. 

Eabl W. Buog 
Columbia University 
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Davis^ Sheldon Emmob. The technique of teaching. New York: The Mae- 
millan Company, 1922. viii + 340 pp. 

This book, like several of its type, has for its purpose the improvement of 
teaching. The preface states: "Its professional purpose is to analyze class- 
room activities which the instructor may have performed mechanically without 
being conscious of principles involved, to afford opportunity for intelligent 
evaluation of procedures in common use, and to suggest as diversified methods 
of presentation as the limits of one small volume render possible." 

The first chapter discusses the general principles of the technique of 
teaching. Each of the remaining six chapters is devoted to the teaching of 
one of the fimdamental subjects, as follows: spelling, reading and literature, 
composition and grammar, arithmetic, history, geography. The first chapter 
gives brief discussions of several well-known principles. It is doubtful 
whether this chapter will be of much value to the novice owing to the brief and 
sketchy manner in which the principles are discussed. The well-trained teacher 
is already familiar with such conceptions and the discussions will add little to 
her stock of ideas. It seems to the writer that the book would be of more value 
if it contained a more elaborate discussion of the principles in light of class- 
room activities. A teacher who has been performing these activities mechan- 
ically would scarcely gain sufficient background from a study of this book to 
interpret the principles underlying such instruction. 

It is surprising to find so little attention given to recent experiments in 
education. The discussions on teaching the various subjects are quite similar 
to those in several books that have been in rather wide use for a number of 
years. The justification for a new book on methodology would be that it would 
incorporate the results of our latest and most comprehensive experiments. 
Owing to the scope of the book, the discussion of the teaching of each subject 
is much less detailed than one finds in books which are entirely devoted to the 
teaching of one specific subject. This, however, could be justified if the ma- 
terial presented were of a different type. The exercises at the end of each 
chapter are deserving of special commendation. They show evidence of care- 
ful thinking. They should be provocative of thought and would furnish an ex- 
cellent basis for class discussion. From the writer's point of view these ex- 
ercises are the most valuable portion of the book. If the book succeeds in in- 
teresting more people in the improvement of the technique of teaching, its 
publication may be justified. Aside from the exercises, however, it is ques- 
tionable whether the book is a contribution to the teaching process. 

University of Wyoming ^' ^' Maxwell 

Pryor, Hugh Clark and Ptttman, Marvin Summers. A guide to the teaching 
of spelling. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1921. 151 pp. 

The authors have prepared a manual on the teaching of spelling primarily 
for the inexperienced teacher. It consists of three main divisions: funda- 
mental principles; methods, materials, and devices; and a bibliography. 

From the viewpoint of the major function of the manual, the most valu- 
able features are the chapters on the "best methods," on devices, and on ques- 
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tioiiB often asked by teachers. These features are discussed in simple language 
in terms of the underlying principles that have been recently formulated by 
scientific researches. This method of presentation is commendable because it 
tends to keep the amateur teacher from the rut of "blind imitation. '^ 

The chief negative criticism of the three foregoing desirable features of 
the manual is the meagemess of illustration. For example, it is questionable 
whether there are enough illustrations of the "best methods" to make each 
one of them clear to a beginner in the field. Not only from the standpoint of 
clearness, but also from that of the felt needs of the amateur teacher it would 
seem that more illustrations might well have been given of the ' ' best methods, ' ' 
of the materials, and of the devices. The popularity of the publications 
devoted to devices supports the latter reason for more illustrations. 

There is a tendency for the authors to cater to the technical demands of 
the investigator in the field of spelling. For example, note the detailed 
presentation of "A Suggested Minimal Spelling List" on pp. 79-85 and the 
extended bibliography of 78 titles at the end of the manual. Such lapses from 
the primary purposes of the manual would not seem to enhance its value to 
the inexperienced teacher. 

May we offer two other negative criticisms f First, we fail to see why the 
chapters were not numbered consecutively. Second, minor errors or editing have 
been overlooked. For example, in the Table of Contents, p. viii, the Bibliog- 
raphy is not given as Part HI, where as it is so given on p. 137 ; and on p. 28 
the word "Interest" in black face should be an "inset" in the last para- 
graph instead of in the one in which it appears. 

However, regardless of these criticisms the inexperienced teacher will be 
well repaid in suggestions gained by reading the manuaL 

A. G. Cafps 
XJiwvertiiy of MiBSOwri 

Thorndike, Edwabd Lee, The new method w ofithmeiie. Chicago: Band 
McNally and Company. 1921. 260 pp. 

A long time ago we all learned from our readers that for want of a nail 
a shoe was lost; for want of a shoe a horse was lost; etc. In this book 
Professor Thorndike is not too big to be above the nails of arithmetic Nor 
does this by any means imply that ample recognition is not given to thinking 
and applied superstructure. Some given to dialetics may wish to argue whether 
or not the school should be more cultural or more disciplinary, more academic or 
more vocational, et cetera, but the implications of the foregoing have validity 
only if and when children can add, subtract, multiply, divide, measure and 
weigh, handle commonly used fractions, compute interest and taxes, discrim- 
inate in investments, and intelligently appreciate niunerical relations in the 
problems of farm, industry, business, and travel. 

"The New Methods" exemplified are based upon "principles discovered 
by the psychology of learning, by experimental education, and by the observa- 
tion of successful school practice. ' ' The chief concern of the author is not a 
defense of past procedure but a vigorous advocacy of the best principles derived 
from careful experimentation. We all know how comfortable the old shoe is, 
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bat there comes a time when we must step out with the new pair. The Thorn- 
dike Arithmetics (Band McNally) are used throughout for illustrative purposes 
but "transfer" has a mighty effect with any modem set of good texts. The 
book is constructed from the point of view of the working teacher who may 
have little direct knowledge of psychology. There is abundance of detailed 
illustration and application and further end-of -chapter exercises. Ck)llege and 
Normal classes should find much dynamic material in "New Methods." 

Chapter headings give intimation of the pragmatic character of the book 
and the following are typical: Reality; Interest; Theory and Explanations; 
Habit Formation and Drill ; Solving Problems ; Teaching as Guidance ; Some 
Hard Things ; Some Common Mistakes ; Some Instructive Disputes ; Tests and 
Examinations. Under what simpler or more sensible doctrine could a method 
book in arithmetic be launched than with the prelude: "The older methods 
taught arithmetic for arithmetic's sake, regardless of the needs of life. The 
newer methods emphasize the processes which life will require and the problems 
which life will offer." 

"Reality" is sensed in: "The newer methods set a higher standard in 
the selection and construction of problems, requiring not only that they give 
the pupil an opportunity to think and to apply arithmetical knowledge, but 
also that they teach him to think and to apply arithmetic to situations such 
as life may offer, in useful and reasonable ways, and so to esteem arithmetic 
not only as a good game for the mind but also as a substantial helper in life's 
work." In fact the problems which "could occur in real life only in an 
insane asylum" are conspicuously absent from Professor Thomdike's treat* 
ment. Note the very significant contrast however when 2 times 2, 3 times 2, 
etc., and 4-4-2, 6-^2 are taught as tables in connection with pints and quarts 
and the cost of postage stamps. And goodbye for "Denominate Numbers" as 
such in a separate suite. Old Messrs. Foot, Yard, Pint, Quart, and Gallon 
meet, mingle and strike up lasting acquaintance "bonds" right in the lobby. 
But when prohibition becomes firmly fixed. Professor Thomdike will be the 
very first to snub, arithmetically speaking, the more out-of-date members of the 
above family. 

Two potent interests are recognized: interest in mental activity as such 
and interest in achievement. While the newer methods increase the strength 
of these two appeals, arithmetical thinking should be preserved from waste 
and failure due to difficulties of vocabulary and construction. Interest through 
achievement is most laudable, with definite tasks definitely set and with results 
as definitely measured and noted. 

The older methods made much use of explanations based upon deductive 
reasoning and beyond the child's grasp. The newer methods attempt to secure 
real understanding of rules and principles but by an vndwstine reasoning based 
upon the simple premise "because by so doing I get the right answer," such 
answer however being submitted to verification. ' ' The newer methods lay more 
stress on the pupil's surety that the rule or process is right and less stress on 
his ability to state in words a proof that would satisfy a mathematician. ' ' The 
child verifies the results obtained in 6 -h % (after multiplying 6 by %) by 
dividing a 6 inch strip into % inch lengths. The rule that he formulates is 
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yerified by further examples. ''Such a child understands in a certain true 
and useful way the reasons for 'invert and multiply' or 'multiply by the recip- 
rocal' (supposing him to have been taught the meaning of reciprocal). He 
may not be able to state the deductive proof from the nature of a fraction. 
Neither can some of my readers ]^rhapsl'' 

And so throughout the book one finds many ''satisfying connections" in 
the Law of Effect. There is no saner or more scientifically arrived at arith- 
metical procedure than the progressive teacher will find in New MethodB. The 
"examination" which really counts is fifty years long and its situations are 
as real and varied as are the conditions of life. Such an examination however 
"demands a mastery of a few real things rather than a 60 percent efficiency 
with many." These real arithmetical processes have no better presentation 
than in Thomdike's New Methods. No up-to-date school man wiU long be 
without a copy. 

Ctbus D. Msad 
XJfmerHty of Calif orr^ 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, The marking system of the college examination hoard, 
Cambridge 38, Mass.: The Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1921. 15 pp. 

In a monograph of commendable brevity Mr. Hopkins sets forth the 
results of a study of the marks given by the College Entrance Examination 
Board during the period 1902 to 1920, inclusive. The study grew out of the 
Board's own desire for aid and criticism. 

A total of 445,620 marks is embraced in the study. These marks represent 
four school subjects (English Readings, Elementary French, Elementary Alge- 
bra, and Plane Geometry), and cover a period of 19 years. As a basis for 
comparison, where necessary, the marks were corrected to conform to the fol- 
lowing groupings: 90-100, 75-89, 60-74, 50-59, and 0-49. A separate distribu- 
tion was then made for each subject each year, the work resulting in 76 dis- 
tributions. Of these, 71 distributions proved to be bimodal with one mode 
always occurring in the lowest mark-group, and 70 distributions were skewed 
negatively or toward the low end of the marking scale. When all the marks 
were thrown into one "grand total" distribution the same bimodality and 
negative skewing appeared, and only "slight improvement" was noted when 
the writer prepared a special series of 20 distributions of the marks of "only 
those candidates who were recommended for examinations on the ground of 
full and satisfactory preparation." 

Comparing these distributions with the normal curve the writer is "amazed 
at the remarkable extent of divergence." He then outlines the reading methods 
pursued by the examiners and offers criticisms which need not concern this 
review. Finally, "the suggestion is made that some approximation to the 
normal curve offers the best basis for solving present irregularities." 

The report might have been made clearer and stronger by including a 
"grand total" distribution of individual marks from to 100. As it stands, 
the reviewer is left in doubt whether the divergence from the normal curve, 
in the actual assignment of marks by the Board, is really as great as is repre- 
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sented. Examination of the writer's groupings shows that they do not embraee 
equal ranges of the marks assigned. Thus the first or highest group includes 
11 points on the 0-to-lOO scale, the second fi^up includes 15 points, the third 
15 points, the fourth 10 points, and the last one 50 points. His deduetions 
appear to be made hy comparing the percent of marks found in the first group 
(11-point range) with the percent found in the fifth group (50-point range), 
and the percent found in the second fi^up (15-point range) with that found 
in the fourth group (10-point range). The "second mode'' of the writer, 
upon which chiefly seems to rest the finding of "negative skewness," is found 
in the group which embraces 50 points. Some of the subject distributions 
show a larger percent of marks in the fourth than in the second group, but 
comparison of these g^ups in the "grand total" distribution (p. 8) shows 
that the latter includes about 33 percent more marks. It should also be noted 
that the middle group has its lower limit ten points above the mid-point of 
the scale. 

These facts suggest that the varied ranges of the diiferent groups may 
be the main factor in determining the "grand total" distribution as found, and 
in its seemingly marked divergence from the normal curve. The same factor 
appears to enter into many of the subject distributions. Such a table of "raw 
data" as has been mentioned might have disproved these inferences, but from 
the report as it stands the Board might well infer that the chief need is to 
push down the passing-point in its scale to some mark nearer zero. 

B. F. PiTTENGKB 

UniverHty of Texas 
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This department wiU contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a dearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, OMo State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 



The Third Conference of the Bureau of Educational Reference and Re- 
search of the University of Michigan was held Tuesday, March 28th. The 
program consisted of eleven ten-minute reports from workers in the field. The 
papers were largely grouped about the two subjects of intelligence testing and 
silent reading, though other phases of school work are not entirely neglected. 



Superintendent Bonner Frizzell, Palestine (Texas) reports that for the 
past three years a local newspaper has given a full page to high-school news. 
This page is edited by a staif of students under the supervision of the English 
Department. He also reports that a special study room teacher is employed 
who has charge of attendance records, monthly reports, and supervision of the 
study hall, but does no teaching. Such an arrangement is said to be highly 
satisfactory. 



We have received from the Superintendent's office of the Hackensaek 
(New Jersey) Public Schools a Teacher's Manual, a Janitor's Manual, and a 
Bulletin on Seat Work Exercises for grades one to three. The Teachers' 
Manual contains the general information with which each teacher in the 
school system should be familiar. It is in mimeographed form but fully in- 
dexed. This fact permits easy revision and adds to the accessibility of the ma- 
terial. Such a manual placed in the hands of a new teacher should assist 
greatly in helping her to adjust herself to the workings of the system. The 
Bulletin on Seat Work which was prepared by the teachers should make for 
uniformity of such work without in the least interfering with initiative in the 
right direction. 



The Normal College Index from the State Normal College, Dillon, Mon- 
tana for March 10th is called the "School Discipline Number." The main 
articles in the number deal with the problems of discipline. ' ' How Disciplinary 
Problems are Solved by Your Co-Educators," "The Relation of Discipline in 
the School to Community Life," and "Discipline in Theory and Practice" are 
among the subjects. It is evident that the Normal School is endeavoring 
through its paper to carry out to the teachers in the State some of the lessons 
which the instructors are giving the resident students. 

438 
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Buperintendent J. H. Bentley, Duluth (Minn.) Public Schools reports thaf 
during the month of February, 1922, which was not a very good month, there 
was deposited by the Duluth School children $6,733.53 with a total of 
18,452 deposits. On January first the total amount on deposit was $146,509.09 
with a total of 14,944 accounts. Here is another illustration of the fact that 
school savings banks enable a considerable amount of the children's money to 
survive the onslaught of the Holiday Season. 



The Los Angeles (California) High School Research Bulletin from which 
extracts have been made in previous numbers of the Journal continues to carry 
a large amount of very important material. The issue of March 13th consists 
of four parts and deals with special articles on subjects of the High School 
Curriculum by Dr. Franklin Bobbitt. The articles are written as a basis for 
further work by the Course of Study Committees, and deal with Physical De- 
velopment and Maintenance, English Experience, Practical Arts for Boys, and 
Mathematics. In each, specific objectives are set up and principles involved are 
given consideration. Those who are vitally interested in these problems of the 
secondary schools and who are willing to use such material should endeavor to 
secure these bulletins from Los Angleles. We are quite sure that both Dr. 
Bobbitt and the school people of Los Angeles with whom he is working at 
present will be glad to have the bulletin used in other school systems. 



The Educational Bulletin of the State Department of New Jersey, Jan- 
uary, 1922, contains a splendid article on Community Civics and Science by 
Miss Amelia O. Kays, teacher in the Kewton High School. 

The major divisions of the outline of materials are (1) The Smaller Com- 
munity, as the home or the school; (2) The Larger Community — ^town, city, 
county, state, federal government; (3) Government as a means to secure co- 
operation. 

Heat, light, water supply, disposal of waste, home conveniences, and recre- 
ation are treated under the first head ; Public Welfare, transportation and com- 
munication, chemistry, come under the second; and the Needs of Gk)vemment 
and the industrial and economic problems of government are given considera- 
tion in section three. 

The outline would be of interest to teachers who have anything to do with 
the teaching of community civics or science in junior or senior high schools. 



The Bureau of Educational Service, Extension Division, State University 
of Iowa, has just issued its annual report on "Status of Teachers Salaries in 
Iowa" for the current year. The report is the work of Dr. H. A. Greene, 
Director of the Bureau, and his Assistant Mr. Don C. Sogers. Data were se- 
sured in regard to grade teachers from 812 systems in the state involving over 
6,500 positions, and in regard to superintendents, high-school principals and 
high-school teachers from 720 school systems involving over 4,500 positions. 
The status of salaries is shown in terms of medians and quartiles for the 
various grades and positions in different-sized cities. Cities were classified 
into eight groups on the basis of size. Medians show that in all daases of 
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cities with the exception of towns of less than 500 population, the salary of 
grade teachers was greater in 1921-22 than in prerious years. 

The median salaries of superintendents showed increases for men except 
in cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. High-school principals increased their 
salaries with but two exceptions — ^namely, in places of less than 1,000 popula- 
tion and in the case of men in places of 2,000 to 5,000 population. Women 
high-school teachers showed increases in cities of every size. Men high-school 
teachers, however, increased their salaries only in cities of 2,000 to 5,000 and 
in cities of over 10,000. 



The Lewiston (Idaho) State Normal School Bulletin for January, 1922, is 
devoted to the Testing and Teaching of Silent Beading, by 0. L. Harlan, 
Head of the Department of Tests and Measurements and his Assistant, L N. 
Madsen. 

The Bulletin reports results from the Monroe Silent Beading Test in the 
schools of Idaho during the school year of 1920-21. Over 7,000 children were 
involved. Distributions and central tendencies are presented in clear detail, 
and graphs are given to show the relative standing of class A cities, small 
cities, and rural schools. Three of the conclusions are as follows: On the 
basis of the central tendencies of all children in each type of schools, the ranks 
on both speed and comprehension are the same. Schools in Class A cities score 
best, small city schools next, and rural schools poorest. Intelligence is shown 
to be a potent factor in the achievement in silent reading. Pupils in any given 
grade who have spent the fewest years in school have the best scores in both 
speed and comprehension. 

One section of the report is given to suggestions for improvement in silent 
reading attainments. These suggestions cover recommendations as to how to 
increase speed or to increase comprehension. The following suggestions are 
given for meeting the individual needs of pupils: (1) g^uping of pupils, (2) 
personal attention to individuals, (3) gradation of materials used in practice, 
(4) variation in the amount of reading practice, (5) adaptation to and de- 
velopment of motives, incentives, and interests of individuals, and (6) specific 
phases of instruction. 



Some of our readers may not be acquainted with the Besearch University 
of Washington, D. C, which was founded and incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of providing federal employees and 
other men and women with an opportunity of gaining such college training as 
is necessary for efficiency and happiness. Most of the work is taught after 
five o'clock in the evening when day workers may take advantage of it, 
although day classes are also provided in a number of subjects. About 200 
correspondence courses are offered for those out of the District. The institu- 
tion has grown from one instructor, a handful of students, and one room in the 
fall of 1919 to a faculty of 75, a student body numbering nearly 1,000, and 
two large buildings. The president of the institution is Dr. Louis W. Bapeer. 

The University is operated on a cooperative basis. The tuition is kept as 
low as is consistent with the poli(^ of ayoidin|; begj^g either from indi- 
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viduals or from the goyenunenty and the institution shares the income with 
the teachers on a 50-50 plan. 

The institution is doing college and university work, requiring the standard 
15 units for entrance and 120 hours for graduation, and conferring regular 
degrees upon graduates. It is the only institution of higher learning in the 
Capital which grants the degree of Bachelor of Secretarial Science. For the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science, three years of successful business 
experience are required in addition to the regular college work. 



Cuyahoga County is one of the few counties in the country which has a 
full-time Assistant Superintendent in charge of Educational Research work. 
Bulletin No. I from the County Bureau contains 42 pages of mimeographed 
material dealing with tests given to about 6,600 children in 31 diiferent dis- 
tricts of the county. The tests used were the Illinois General Intelligence 
Scale, Burgess' Silent Beading Scale, Monroe's General Survey Scale in 
Arithmetic, Charter's Diagnostic Language Tests, and for Spelling 25 words 
for each grade from the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres' Spelling Scale. 
The tests are being given twice the first year, and the following year the 
teachers are expected to give these or similar tests three times. 

The Bulletin contains an introduction dealing with the value of measure- 
ment. The report on the results of the tests is written in an exceedingly clear 
and simple manner. However, the report does not stop at that. It gives 
definite suggestions for improvement. The various districts are finally ranked 
on the basis of an educational index number. This index number was found 
by adding one-third of the achievement quotient in reading plus one-fourth of 
each of the achievement quotients in arithmetic and language, plus one-sixth 
of the achievement quotient in spelling. This relative weighting of the different 
subjects was on the basis of the judgment of the local superintendents who 
were asked to rate the importance of these subjects. 

Superintendent Yawberg reports that the school boards and the public 
generally in the various districts have shown great interest in the measuring 
and ranking and that one member of the board of the district ranking lowest 
said: "We may bo lowest in this first measurement, but if we are lowest in 
the next, we will find out the reason why." That spirit is prophetical of 
activity in the right direction. 



Superintendent Herman Dressel, Kearny, Kew Jersey, reports the following 
interesting experiment which is now being conducted in his schools. We shall 
certainly look forward with interest to the later report on the outcome of the 
experiment. 

"Pupils know too little of the teacher's plans. We have trained them 
into a ready acceptance of whatever we may dole out to them and they have, 
in a submissive spirit accepted their lot and their daily portion of work to 
be done. If the course of study were in the hands of the pupil as well as in 
the mind of the teacher, he would have a little clearer idea of where he is 
going, and whether he is on his way. With that idea in mind, several of the 
Principals began to plan for a series of lessons. These were intended to give 
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the pupil certain inf onnation and certain directions, and to place before him 
definite tasks to be done. In the subject of arithmetic these tasks would be 
graded examples. On each page he finds 'The Way To Do It.' This consists 
of a typical example worked out and explained. The pupil then tries his 
hand at working the examples given. On the sheet are directions to look for 
others in textbooks. The sheets we have called Job Sheets, because we are 
bunching them into pads of eight and ten; and when the pupil finishes a set 
he gives this to his teacher who places it with his other work as a finished job. 
When he has completed his entire set of jobs, he wiU be given others. In 
this way he is working ahead of his class, if he is a bright pupil, and trying 
to catch up, if he is backward. We are at present working out the job sheets 
in English and arithmetic We feel confident that the job sheets will prove 
a time saver and will also demonstrate to teachers that pupils can do a great 
deal more work than we have imagined them capable of doing. For instance, 
a principal and I both decided that a certain number of jobs which we had 
ready would require two weeks for the pupils to finish. Without any dis- 
cussion as to time and with the simple suggestion that this work might be done 
whenever they had any extra time after preparing their regular lessons, the 
pupils who accepted the sheets finished the entire set in two days I Since then 
my office force has tried in vain to keep up with the demand that the pupils 
are making for the job sheets." 



A National Council for the Social Studies completed 
Nationil Comiefl its organization in Chicago on February 25th. Its purpose 
for Social is to lay the foundations for training democratic citizens ; 

Stadios and its sponsors believe that such training can result only 

from a carefully developed and adequately supported sys- 
tem of teaching in the elementary and secondary schools. Its plan looks to 
promoting cooperation among those who are responsible for such training, in- 
eluding at least the university departments which contribute knowledge of facts 
and principles to civic education; and the leading groups of educational 
leaders, such as principals, superintendents, and professors of education, who 
develop the methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up composed of representatives of (1) the five 
associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose of the National 
Council, — ^historians, economists, political scientists, sociologists, and geogra- 
phers; (2) the national organizations of educational investigators and admin- 
istrators — elementary and high school principals, teachers of education, normal 
school principals, and superintendents; and (3) regionary associations of 
teachers of history and civics. The function of this advisory board is to bring 
into the National Council the points of view of the organizations represented 
by its members and to insure a development of the social studies which will 
be in hannony with the best educational thought as well as based on the best 
present practice. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1922-1923 : L. C. Marshall, 
Professor of Economics in the University of Chicago, President ; Henry John- 
son, Professor of History in Teachers College, Vice-President; Edgar Dawson, 
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Professor of Gk)Yermnent in Hunter College, Secretary-Treasurer; £. U. Bugg, 
Lincoln School, New York, Assistant Secretary. An executive committee, 
charged with the general direction of the policies of the association will con- 
sist of the officers and the following elected members: C. A. Coulomb, District 
Superintendent, Philadelphia; W. H. Hathaway, Biverside High School, Mil- 
waukee; Bessie L. Pierce, Iowa University High School. 

The first task the National Council is undertaking is the preparation of 
a Finding List of those experiments or undertakings in the teaching of the 
social studies which now give promise of being usef uL This list will contain 
such exposition of the character and aims of these experiments as to make it 
possible for those working along parallel lines to discover each other and to 
cooperate more fully than would otherwise be probable. This expository 
material wiU have another purpose, — ^that of indicating outstanding differences 
of opinion and program in order that these differences may be systematically 
stated for purposes of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery and assessment of these experiments, the National 
Council has in preparation a list of Key Men and Women who will be appointed 
in the various states to represent the National Council in its efforts to collect 
useful information and then to give currency to it. While this organization 
seems to represent all the elements out of which the best development of the 
social studies must proceed, the most useful work will be done only with the 
cooperation of teachers and investigators in all parts of the country to the end 
that lost motion and useless repetition may be eliminated and that mutually 
strengthening experiments may be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of the social 
studies, whether teachers or others, and if teachers, whether teachers of the 
social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to communicate at the 
earliest convenient moment with the secretary of the National Council, Edgar 
Dawson, 671 Park Avenue, New York City. 



The second annual meeting of the Ohio State Educa- 
Ohio State tional Conference was held at Ohio State University March 

Bdocational 23-25, 1922. The program consisted of three general ses- 

Confareiiea slons and twenty sectional sessions. The general theme of 

the Conference was Supervision, with special emphasis upon 
the place of the Building Principal in the supervisory program. The keynote 
of the Conference itself was expressed by Dean Oeorge F. Arps of the College 
of Education, who as presiding officer at the first session, expressed the hope 
that the Conference would be a working conference. This hope was trans- 
formed into a reality, for every paper presented workable material and the 
response from the floor whenever discussion was permissible showed that the 
audience was quite willing to contribute to the success of the program. 

Among the speakers who addressed the general sessions were: President 
W. O. Thompson, Dean G^rge F. Arps, Dr.B. B. Buckingham, Dr. Boyd H. 
Bode, all of Ohio State University; Superintendent B. G. Jones of Cleveland 
and Superintendent B. J. Condon of Cincinnati; A. C. Perry, Jr., District Super- 
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intendenty and Angelo Patri, Principal P. S. 45, New York City; and Dr. 
W. W. OharterSi Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The sectional meetings which occurred on Friday included the following: 
Administrative and Supervisory Research, High School Principals, Elementary 
Principals, Teacher-Training, American History, Art, Biological Science, Non- 
Biological Science, English, Latin, Mathematics, Modem Languages, Home 
Economics, IndustrisJ Arts, Music, Vocational Agriculture, Physical Education, 
Clinical Psychology, Educational and Psychological Tests, and a demonstra- 
tion of Educational Tests. 

It had been hoped by those in charge that the program would appeal to all 
classes and grades of educational workers in the State. The attendance of over 
2,500 persons representing practically every phase of educational work would 
seem to justify the belief that this purpose was realized. A number of cities 
dismissed school in order that all teachers might be present for the Friday and 
Saturday sessions. Others made special provisions for the release of the 
administrative and supervisory forces. 

The exhibits held during the Conference attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Professor A. E. Waller of the Department of Botany and Professor 
D. M. DeLong of the Department of Zoology and Entomology prepared an 
exhibit of biological material which indicated ways of improving teaching 
and increasing interest in the biological sciences. The Department of 
Physical Education of the University displayed what was, as far as can 
be learned, the first physical education exhibit to include all phases of such 
work from the elementary school through the university. The Department of 
Psychology had an extensive exhibit of educational and mental tests. An 
exhibit of some two thousand textbooks and educational pamphlets was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Educational Besearch. The large numbers attending 
these exhibits and the great interest evinced by all visitors was satisfactory 
evidence that a distinct service was rendered in this manner. 

The TaUdity of Timed-Santenee and Cohimn Tesli in Spelling 

A few years ago a number of workers in educational research, notably 
Courtis, Fordyce, and Monroe, called attention to the 'fact that ''the percent 
of correct spellings is higher when the words are dictated separately than when 
the words are dictated in timed sentences and the pupils forced to write at 
their normal rate."* The subsequent production of "Timed-sentence Spelling 
Tests" has greatly affected the practice of surveyors, superintendents, and 
teachers desiring to measure the spelling ability of groups of pupils. The 
prevalent opinion seems to be that "by using the words embedded in sentences 
and dictated rapidly enough to force the child to write at his normal rate, 
we measure the spelling ability which functions in one's every-day writing."* 
The Monroe tests and simOar tests constructed by teachers and superintendents 
have been very extensively used. I have before me five mimeographed bulletins 
reporting the results of this year's (1920-21) testing in as many Ohio cities. 
All employed timed-sentence tests for measurements in spelling. 



a Monroe, Walter 8., M^aauring tk€ BanMt of TtaeMng. Boiton: Houghton 
MliBin Company, 1018. p. 182. 

•Ibid, p. 188. 
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The complaint, however, is frequently heard that timed-sentence spelling 
tests are difficult to score and the resulting scores less accurate than those 
obtained from tests of the conventional column type. Investigation has shown 
that nearly twice as much time is required to score timed-sentence test papers 
as is necessary for a column test containing the same number of test words. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is in order to inquire as to the relative validity of these 
two kinds of tests. Granting that pupils do not do as well on timed-sentence 
as on column tests, may it not be true that there is a high degree of consistency 
between the results of the twof If, in short, there is a high correlation between 
the results of two tests, one timed-sentence and the other column, it is fair to 
question the wisdom of expending the time and energy involved in preparing 
and administering timed-sentence tests and scoring the papers. 

However high the correlation it cannot be adequately interpreted without 
some basis for comparison. Accordingly one timed-sentence and two column 
tests were prepared in order that the correlation between the scores of the 
two column tests might be compared with that between either of the column 
tests and the timed-sentence test. 

Letters were addressed to five Ohio city superintendents' who were known 
to be interested in the problems of educational research. All very cordially 
agreed to give the tests to sixth-grade pupils and to supervise the scoring of 
papers and recording of scores. The tests are given below. 

SPELLING TESTS FOB SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 

iNSTRUOnONS 

The three tests should be given in succession to a group of pupils. All 
sixth-grade classes in the system should be tested on the same day, if possible, 
or, if this is impossible, on two successive days. The days are Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and Friday, December 3, 1920. 

Test A 

Say to the pupils, ' ' I have here a list of words which I want you to spell. 
You wiU need a large sheet of paper and a pencil or pen. Better have an extra 
pencil within reach, so that if you break one you will not be delayed. ' ' Pause 
until all are ready. Then say, "Write your name at the top of the sheet. 
Number your words down the left hand side 1 to 25. (Pause) I shall pro- 
nounce each word twice. I shall not use the words in sentences nor tell you 
what they mean, so do not ask questions. Take time to dot your i's and cross 
your t's. All ready!" 

The list follows: 

1. lose 6. decide 11. invitation 16. opinion 21. total 

2. machine 7. wreck 12. accident 17. celebration 22. supply 

3. improvement 8. busy 13. success 18. minute 23. accept 

4. assist 9. particular 14. different 19. forenoon 24. official 
6. organize 10. therefore 15. believe 20. avenue 25. complete 



■Oratefol Aeknowledgment U made to Snpt. J. T. Nelson, BelUIre; Swpt. J. B. 
Pattereon, BneTme; Snpt. F. J. Front, Chillfeothe; Snpt. E. L. Deley, OlreleTille; 
Snpt. B. 0. Maeton, Mnrtini Ferry; and lin. Margnret Bndnerd, Director of Ednea- 
lionsl Besearch, Martina Ferry. 
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I. Q. indicates the brightness of a class, but tells nothing of how high or 
how low it stands in respect to mental development. A first-grade class and 
an eighth-grade class may both have an average I. Q. of 110 which places them 
on a par so far as brightness is concerned. The difference in intelligence, 
however, would be about seven years of mental age. This difference is the 
significant one for purposes of supervision. 

In Saint Paul we have just concluded the examination of thirty-two VIII-A 
classes. In each case we have calculated the median mental age and the 
median I. Q. If one arranges these classes according to mental age, the order 
will be very different from that of the classes ranked according to I. Q. For 
example, the class occupying the second position from the top drops to the 
seventeenth place. Other classes rise or fall a number of x>ositions. This is, 
of course, due to the varying chronological ages of the pupils who make up the 
several classes. To rate according to the I. Q. is to assume that the average 
ages of classes are the same, but this assumption is not true and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it are not valid. \Tho table given below shows the displace- 
ments in rank which take place when classes are rated according to median 
I. Q. instead of median mental age. It should be remembered that the Tnaximtim 
possible displacement in rank among 32 classes would be 31 positions. ^ 



Displacements 


Number of 


in rank 


Classes 





1 


.8 


1 


1 


1 


1.5 


4 


2 


6 


2Ji 


3 


3 


1 


3.5 


1 


4 


1 


4.6 


2 


5 


2 


5.5 


1 


6.5 


2 


7 


1 


8 


2 


10 


1 


11 


1 


14.5 


1 


Average 


4.2 



The above table shows that only one class out of 32 retained the same 
rank. Several classes suffer severe changes, while the average of the displace- 
ments is 4.2 positions. This shows clearly that these two methods of evalua- 
tion of mental ability will 3nleld widely different results and that as a conse- 
quence, workers in mental measurements should be careful which one they use 
if they would secure reliable data. * 

O. J. Johnson 
8t, TofuX Tublio SohooU AuH Director Seteareh 
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Grading by BieasB of Btandardiied Tests 

Mr. L. C. Wilkerson, Principal of the Opportunity Farm School, Oindnnatiy 
Ohio, has sent us a brief statement of his efforts at the proper grading of 
75 boys, all delinquents. No school records accompany the boys and their 
attendance is limited to one-half of each school day. The psychology tests 
given by the Vocational Bureau showed only four boys with an I. Q. of one 
hundred or better. Standard educational tests were given in reading, vocab- 
ulary, spelling, composition, arithmetic, geography, and history. The records 
of each individual were graphed in terms of standard grade achievements, 
as illustrated in the accompan3ning figure. 

INDIVIDUAL GRAPH RECORD 
Name, J.W. Bom, Sept. 5, 1906 Grade V 

Mental Retardation or Acceleration, 1 71* • 9 nio • I. Q., 88 



Test 


Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Monroe Readins. Rate 


« 


• 
• 

• 


• 




• 




Monroe Reading, Composition 

Courtis Readins. Rate 


• 


Courtis Reading, Questions 

Courtis Readins. Index 




Gray, Oral Readinff 




ThomdJke. VocAhiMJirY. . ^ , . r . . , 


• 


SpelUnsr. List. . 




Spellinir. Timed Sent-ence 




Greosraphy 




Comoosition, Story 




Composition. Form 




Arithmetic 





As a result of these tests, reclassification was made. Out of each ten, 
one coidd be advanced one grade, four were properly placed, four belonged one 
grade lower, and one two grades lower. 

As the result of this reclassification, a new school spirit was created. 
Each boy's graph showed where he needed help and each teacher taught in 
terms of the need. The boys were anxious to take tests and record the prog^ross 
they were making in their various studies. Aftea year's trial it was found that 
"specific treatments for specific educational ailments produced some striking 
results." Tests in silent reading at the end of the year showed each grade, 
with few exceptions, at or above standard. All boys at the end of the year 
were promoted except two who had received promotion at mid-year. Con* 
sidering the fact that school work occupied but one-half of each day, the 
results were most gratifying. 



educational 3&es(eattt) Siisiotiation 

(Fr^nk N. Fbeeicak, Secretary and Editor) 



It has been the custom to print in this section personal notices concerning 
members of the Association, and brief accounts of the problems, on which they 
are working or of the results of investigations which are not extensive enough 
to justify writing articles upon them. On the account of the election of a new 
secretary at the last meeting, the members of the Association have not yet 
acquired the habit of sending him material. This is a renewal of the standing 
invitation to send appropriate notices, or literature regarding important meet- 
ings, conferences, etc., or concerning scientific investigations which are in 
progress or completed. Let each member send the kind of information about 
himself that he would like to have about his fellow members. Address the 
secretary at the University of Chicago. 

The secretary proposes to throw the section open to another type of 
communication. It seems to him that it would be profitable to make it a forum 
for brief discussions of problems connected with scientific investigations. The 
problems might be concerned with the technique of investigation or with the 
interpretation of its results. They might be general in their reference or they 
might refer to some particular published study. They should in all eases be 
brief, pointed and specific. Administrative problems arising out of the conduct 
of research or of the scientific survey of school S3rstems might be treated. 
Bequests for information on proposed investigations would also be appropriate. 
The suggestion is that the Journal be used as the medium for a continuous 
round-table discussion of our professional problems. 



Leon O. Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Omaha, will give 
a course in Public School Publicity and one on The Elementary School Ourricu- 
lum at the University of Montana during the second term of the coming sum- 
mer session. Mr. Smith has recently been elected President of the Nebraska 
Conference of Social Workers. 



A conference of the Bureau of Educational Bef erence and Besearch of the 
University of Michigan was recently held under the direction of Dr. Cliiford 
Woody. The program was contributed to by administrators and teachers from 
various parts of the state and consisted chiefly of reports of the use of mental 
or educational tests. Some of the papers will be published in this journal. 
The meeting was well attended and much interest was manifested in the display 
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of educational and intelligence testa and in the exhibit of numerous graphic 
and tabular methods of presenting the results of tests. 



A report has been received of the results of a series of United States his- 
tory tests in Boston. Both the tests and the investigation were organized by 
Miss Olivia G. Pencil, Research Assistant in the Department of Educational 
Investigation and Measurement. A test is designed for each of Grades VI, YII, 
and Vlll. Some of the tests are common to three and some others to two of 
the grades. The questions are largely of the type which test information. 



TABLE I— COMPABATIVE RESULTS ON QUESTIONS COMMON 

TO GRADES VHI, VH, VI 



Grade 


VIII 


VII 


VI 


Question 


Possible 
Credit 


Median 
Credit 


Pei^ 
cent 
of 
Accu- 
racy 


Median 
Credit 


Per- 
cent 
of 
Accu- 
racy 


Median 
Credit 


Pep- 
cent 
of 
Accu- 
racy 


I. Period of Disoov- 
BRT AND Explora- 
tion 


10 


9.1 


82.0 


9.04 


80.3 


8.95 


79 8 






II. Period of Settle- 
ment: 

1. Associate col- 
ony WITH Nation 

AND DATE 


10 


5.6 


51.3 


5.6 


51.3 


6.9 


59.8 


2. Ahhociate man 

WITH colony 


5 


3.2 


55.4 


3.1 


52.2 


4.2 


67.3 


3. Causes of set- 

TTJBlfENT. ,...,.,. 


2 


1.3 


41.1 


1.3 


38.4 


1.5 


50 9 






Patriotic Dates. . . 


10 


6.9 


59.7 


6.7 


58.8 


6.1 


54.3 



TABLE n— COMPARATIVE RESULTS ON QUESTIONS COMMON 

TO GRADES VHI AND VH 



Grade 




VIII 


VII 


Questions 


Possible 
Credits 


Median 
Credits 


Percent 

of 
Accuracy 


Median 
Credits 


Percent 

of 
Accuracy 


III. Pre-Revolutionary 
AND Revolutionary 
Period 


10 


5.7 


50.8 


6.1 


55.98 






Inyentorb and In- 
ventions 


10 


6.02 


55.2 


3.95 


37.9 






Late Events 


3 


1.96 


48.5 


1.1 


30.8 
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Some require the underlining of one out of several itema, some for supplying 
words, some for the completion of sentences. The information called for con- 
sists of dates, names of persons and places connected with important events, 
facts concerning political, social, and industrial movements, etc The tests 
were given to over 900 pupils of each of the three grades. Tables I and H 
show the comparative scores for the different grades. 

Among the conclusions were the following. Many of the historical ftets 
which are taught in the sixth grade are remembered during the two remaining 
grades. (Nothing is said in this connection concerning the possible elfeefc of 
elimination.) Fact questions obtained a higher x>ercent of accuracy than judg- 
ment questions. 
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